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PROGRESS 





O meet the ever increasing demand fo! client during the past eight years. 
greater efficiency, lower costs and better The fact that so many of our clients come to 
quality, the Swift Manufacturing Company us, year after year, when their plants require 
at Columbus, Georgia, in 1939 began an new construction, modernization, or machin- 
extensive program of plant improvements. ery layout is our best recommendation to 
The modern Weaving Building, fully air- prospective, new clients. 
conditioned, illustrated above is a part of If you have a problem about which you 
this program. [It is the twentieth project that would like to consult us, one of our represent 
we have been privileged to handle for this atives will be glad to call. 
ROBERTI AND COMPANY 
ATLANTA ee GEORG 
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Upper photo shows partial view of eight Monel-lined dye 
tanks in use in an eastern plant. Rolls, reels, baffle plates, 
heating units and tie rods are also made of Monel. Lower 
photo shows close-up of Monel lining after more than 
ten years’ use. 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The Interna- 

tional Nickel Company, Inc., which is applied to a 

nickel alley containing approximately two-thirds 
el and one-third copper. 
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UL, SPUTTERING DOESV'T EMIST 


--- IN THIS LARGE MILL 








, SPOILAGE due to oil staining 
was brought under control, when they 






went over to Texaco Textile Mill 






Lubricants. 






The manager of the spinning de- 





partment puts it this way: “We have 






not found Texaco’s equal, let alone 








anything better. We feel that we have 






the right products in the right place.’’* 


> 
- 
pe _ 








Raw stock dyeing machine, These cap spindles run at 7000 First Drawing Box. Texaco ‘ Vv ‘ a 

where Texaco heavy grease is r.p.m., 24 hours a tay with keeps the machine and stock You, too, can impro © plant lubri 

used. one application of Texaco clean. : . , 4 iabeie " 
Spindle Oil. cation. Our engineers are always glad 





to demonstrate the advantages of 





Texaco Textile Lubricants. 






For this service and prompt deliv- 





eries, phone the nearest of 2279 ware- 






houses in the U. S., or write: 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star 


Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every 
x Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 
Gilling Department. Texaco Lubricants used exclusively. A section of the Winding De- 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 
partment. The cams and slides 
must have an oil that doesn’t 
creep, d ip nor throw off. *Name on request 





o - ee 
BF a RSE 


Ring Spinning Frame. Oil used on top rolls must not drip or Showing how Texaco Texol is Drawing frames must have a good lubricant. They 


creep, as the yarns must be absolutely free from oil stains. - nl gaa poms of Spin- get Texaco. 
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We, loo, Struck it Rich! 


From ever-flowing wells driven deep into the sands of the 
Kanahwa Valley of West Virginia flow the brines from which 
Warner Caustic Soda is produced. 


















Starting with this rich source of raw material, Warner has 
consistently improved technical processes and plant equipment. 
With its iron content held as low or lower than any caustic 
made, Warner Caustic Soda commands no price premium, yet 
gives excellent results in textile processing. 


High quality Warner Caustic Soda is available for almost 
overnight delivery to Southern textile mills from Charleston, 
West Virginia, gateway to the South. May we submit samples 
and prices? 


OTHER WARNER CHEMICALS 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 
Phosphoric Acid Chlorine, Liquid Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Phosphates Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 

(mono, di- and tri-basic) Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 


Wu daN Ved Inf Lh Le 


CHEMICAL COMPANY * DIVISION OF 
WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A. E, STALEY MFG. CO, DECATUR, ILL. 


ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW WHITIN 
Drawing Frame with special wide roll 
stands, and larger diameter cushion 
rolls, for better control of fibers and 
evener sliver. 








The apron carrier principle utilized 
in Super-Draft Roving, vital to best 
results. Only Super-Draft is capable 
of properly drafting mixed fibers of 
varying lengths. 


Modern high speed, wide gauge 
Spinning Frames, incorporating the 
specially designed Whitin Long 
Draft System for maximum drafts. 
Full control of fibers within the high 
draft field, possible only with double 
Carrier aprons. 


SEE WHITIN REVIEW . . NOVEMBER ISSUE, FOR THE COMPLETE STORY. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 





Ee v0 | i 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 





for highest QUALITY...lowest COSTS... least 


SECONDS and REJECTS...latest and most prac- 





tical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the peroxide 













bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and spe- 
cialties. You are invited to join the select list of 
firms which are profiting with BECCO Hydrogen 
Peroxide and BECCO Technical Service. Write 
Becco Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, 


New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte. 


plus 
BECCO 
technical 
service 
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The i be J 2 oe C2 This Gates vee eee — “ 75-HP. 

[| ae Motor which Keeps ards Going is 
Concave Side down under the Floor. Hard to Get at and 
iS A GATES PATENT 







Must Operate with Minimum Attention. Be- 
cause of this. the Former Flat Belt Installa- 
tion Frequently Failed. Causing Costly 
Shutdowns. The Multiple Belts Have Elim- 
inated Drive Failure even tho not Inspected 
for Long Periods. 


Make This Simple Test 


See for yourself just how the Concave Side makes 


= A BIG SAVING 


= .-e in your V-Belt Costs 
Here’s a simple and interesting test that tells an important story: 


What ensuite Take any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while 
Wh you grip its sidewalls between your fingers and your thumb. You will 
— feel the sides of the belt bulge out—as shown in figure 1 on the left. 
V-Belt Bends Clearly, that out-bulge gives the belt a shape that does not fit its sheave 
groove. 


















Ss 


Now look at figure 2. There you see what happens when you bend 
a belt that is built with the patented concave sides. You get a similar 
change in sidewall shape—but what a different result! V-Belt 
The precisely engineered concave side becomes perfectly 


straight. There is no outbulge:—the full side-width of In Sheave 
the belt uniformly grips the sheave groove wall. This _[ fh 
: 


means uniform wear—longer life. Again, this full side- i 
ti ieaeal 


width grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slip- Saad /, 
page——a big saving in belt costs and a saving in power too! Leica | 


It's the sides of a V-Belt 
that do all the gripping and 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with se: ail the +e: thars why 


longer life for the sdes 
means longer life for the 


the patented concave side. bel 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPAN Y : 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “it; DRIVES 


741 Ware- 


CHICAGO, ILL.,/524 South =HOBOKEN.N. J.,teminal §=— BIRMINGHAM. ALA.., °°! 1s! LOS ANGELES, CAL., poise st 


""Western Ave. **Building 
2700 


DENVER. COLO., 39? South DALLAS, TEX., 2!9 Griffin PORTLAND, ORE.,:;° %..%° SAN FRANCISCO,.CAL.., té:) s, 


** Broadway ‘Street 








SNE 
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@ The blade on every MARQUETTE NOVIBRA 
Spindle is made of a special heat treated roller- 
bearing steel, and will not bend when bobbins 
are doffed. This is only one of the many ex- 
clusive NOVIBRA features that assure you of 
better yarn, faster production, less vibration 
and lower costs. Illustrated circular will be 


mailed on request. 








UE 
} 
™ 


“<*) SPINDLES 


vf 


PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOL- 
LOWING U. S. PATENTS: 2168247, 2168248, 2168249. 
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SACO-LOWELL 





] A NEW opening Unit which 
" loosens, opens and separates the 
mem entire mass of raw stock with a 
minimum of fibre breakage. 


2 A NEW roller and worker card 
which operates without waste. 


3 A NEW lap-fed control-draft 
drawing unit to secure a high degree 
of parallelization. 


4 A NEW roving frame with a 
drafting assembly especially 
adapted to synthetics of varying 
lengths and fibre characteristics. 


7 5 A NEW Model 40 Spinning Frame 
TO SECURE uninterrupted profits, mills must antici- with the zew Better Long Draft 


Aan A ee Os Of 


pate and prepare for tomorrow’s requirements... unit—efficient, with single roll set- 
' ; ting for all fibres up to two inches. 
especially the growing demand for staple fibre - | 
fabrics. To meet this demand Saco-Lowell is ready MILLS PLANNING the production of | 
with a modern, efficient, cost-reducing, straight- synthetic yarns and fabrics, are 
invited to investigate these latest 


line process .. . using Saco-Lowell developments. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS carer? crcoe sc kona x 


























: 


CUTS TIME Between 


Investment and Return 





O construct and weld these complicated parts of power and 
process lines in the field would have been a long, arduous job. 
But the plant owner wanted results! So his engineers turned 
to Grinnell for accurate sub-assemblies, prefabricated to their 
specifications, as soon as the job was started. When the time 


came for their use, the units shown above were ready to slip 
into place and weld. 

Advanced plant facilities, strategically located for service to 
the nation... piping experts who can interpret your plans 
in terms of latest developments... qualified welders, whose 
work passes insurance tests before it leaves the plant... these 
are some of the benefits you gain when you say, “Give the 
plans to Grinnell.” Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Branch offices in principal cities. 





PREFABRICATION BY 
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whenever PIPING is invoiven 
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Higher Winding Speeds Give You 


MORE MACHINE FOR YOUR INVESTMENT 





Many cotton yarn mills in this country and abroad have found 
— in the Roto-Coner — an opportunity to increase production as 
well as improve quality of winding. 

Compare the figures above with the speeds of your present 
FESONA machines. Keep in mind, also, that with the rotating-traverse 
winder, there are no cams to limit the winding speed, which is 
only limited by the way the yarn comes off the bobbin. Elimina- 
tion of cams also means lowest maintenance cost. 

From many sources, we have heard that mills consider the 
Roto-Coner “outstanding” in principle, construction and ease of 
operation — in the words of one mill executive, “the finest de- 
velopment in Textile Machinery in many years.” 


4o<au ee on WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA : UTICA : CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 




















e Stronger, cleaner yarn, free from roll : Absence of hard ends (due to- quick And better beams and weave room sav- 
- cuts, delivers freely from Roro-Cones, -reversal of yarn at ends of package) ings result from cleaner yarn, minimum 
: properly shaped and uniform indensity. | means more even penetration of dye. and uniform tension, better slubbing. 


























@ CLASS 61300. The plain seamer 


that’s unequalled for cutting costs 
on single needle work! Five years 
on the market, it is still the most 
modern plain seamer in the field! 
Positive feed! Vital mechanism 
sealed in oil bath! Leakproof! Two 
mainshafts! Closest thing to an all 
rotary plain seamer ever built! 


e@ STYLE 54100 C. For cut-on cen- 
ter plait operations; finishes work at 
neck. Has four needles, producing 
double row of stitching on right and 
left edges of plait. Puller is in- 
cluded with this machine. Built for 
high speed, heavy duty service. 


e CLASS 35700. Feed-off-the-arm 
machines for tubular felling. Recent 
design advances effect unparalleled 
ease of operation, cut upkeep costs 
to a negligible factor, make possible 
a higher production than ever be- 
fore. Complete discussion of mech- 
anical improvement on request. 
Class 35800 for heavier work. 
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overalls . .. pants 
. or other 


. pajamas... 
. underwear . 


F you make shirts .. 
... jackets... uniforms.. 
woven garments, you know that vast new opportunities 
have been opened up by what is termed “Modern Manu- 
facturing Methods.” The needle trades have made tremen- 
dous strides in recent years. Methods in modern plants 
are on a par with the highly scientific and efficient sys- 
tems pioneered by automobile and other mass production 


industries. 


Leading the way to this new industrial revolution are the 
accomplishments of such engineers as those who have 
developed the modern line of high speed, precision-built 
Union Special sewing machines. Without question, these 
new Union Specials (some of which are shown here) afford 
opportunities that have never before been available to 
progressive manufacturers seeking beautifully produced 
work at continually reduced costs. Don't fail to find out 
more about them now. When you operate obsolete equip- 
ment you pay for modernization without getting it, modern, 
high speed machines pay for themselves. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


438 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


es ° 


ees x so — 
Poa ce 2S ée 


e STYLE 39200 J. A modern two- 
thread serger for all serged seams 
and flys. Can be used either with 
or without trimmer. Built to stand 
the strain of long runs at high 
speed, while its quick starting and 
stopping increase output on short 
runs. Width of stitch 5/32 to 3/16 
inch, stitch range 8 to 4 per inch. 


@ STYLE 52900 A. For simultaneously 
seaming and over-edging dresses, coat 
linings, pillow cases, garment pockets, 
and similar articles with Union Special's 
exclusive “Safety Stitch.” Offers oppor- 
tunities to increase output as much as 
200% over other methods for producing 
a comparable finish. 
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@ STYLE 51900 A. For piecing sleeves, 
joining shoulders and setting sleeves of 
shirts and similar garments with triple 
stitch felled seam. ‘Parallel’ installations 
of these machines with Class 35700 feed- 
off-the-arm machines provide an effective 
means for reducing material handling, 
boosting production, and cutting costs. 


ianep 2 ee aks = 
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@ STYLE 43200 G. The fast new 
Edgelock machine for hemming 
overalls, jackets and similar gar- 
ments. High operating speed, plus 
lightning fast starting and stopping 
reduce seaming costs and increase 
production. Features high throw, 
split hemming attachment and knee 
press for opening same. 


@ STYLE 514004. For piecing sleeves. 
joining shoulders and setting sleeves 
of ordinary quality shirts and similar 
garments made of medium and light 
weight materials. Also popular for gor- 
ing and seaming men’s shorts. Produces 
a double stitch felled seam with the 
Union Special Double Locked Stitch. 
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A NEW PICKER 
BUILT INTO OLD FRAMES 


The working parts are new—the frame, which will last forever if not 


broken, is old. 


The cost is therefore about half the cost of putting the new working 
parts into new frames. 


The picker is equipped with the Aldrich Synchronizer which has uni- 
formly produced laps making evener card sliver than laps produced by any 
other picking system. 


This picker is arranged to be fed either with the conventional hopper 
feeder or directly from the Gyrator, Cleaning, Blending and Distributing 
Machine provided with automatic feed boxes. 


Every modern improvement which should be on a picker is built into 
this one—there is nothing old about it but the framework. 


Your old pickers can be made into new pickers right where they sit on 
the floor, with little delay or inconvenience. 


Greenwood, WorkS south Carolina 
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ends from one set of harness 


The highly polished and super- 
atively smooth finish permi 
the easy passage of the warp 


SUPERLATIVE FINISH 


OVER THE WORLD 
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BRANCH OFFICES ALL 


tool 


TEHEDCO’ HEDDLES 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., 


S 
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1. Universal head gearing unit, permitting intermediate Slotted type underclearer, preventing waste from 

draft adjustments without changing overall draft. getting into work and reducing cleaning. 

Gear changes and roller settings easily made. . Roller stand permitting easy setting of rolls, accom- 
2. Adjustable bevel gear back lifting roll drive, giving modating all length staples. 

greater stability and smoother operation. Articulated chain drive for bobbin lifting shaft. 
3. Worm drive adjustable traverse motion, eliminating Silent chain drive for spindle shaft. 

dwell. Scroll condenser rod permitting scroll and adjacent 
4. Rustless metal clearer covers with either cylindrical rolls to be conveniently set as one unit. 

or flat front roll clearer. Cap bar assembly with Allen set screws, providing 


5. More rugged and positive horse head and belt smooth surface for cleaning. 
shipper. 12. Metal casing off-plates. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Plant at PAWTUCKET, R. I., U.S.A. 
Textile Mill Machinery 


Branch Offices: 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.; 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Export Department: UNITED STATES MACHINERY COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 115 Broad Street, New York, New York, U.S. A, 
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{ BOVLS LV BEAUTY FOR SILAS..VISCOSE and ACETATE RAYONS 
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- a richer, 


softer, fuller hand in 

today's fine fabrics... 
Mill men have found out about 
PARAMINE. * They know that 
to specify PARAMINE is to 
assure a highly desirable, wool- 
like texture for spun rayons, and 
an extra-mellow softness for all 
silks and rayons. % And mill 


executives are pleased to find 


that PARAMINE gives this added 





PRR torment ooo. 


sales value without increasing 


and often lowering finishing costs! 
We will gladly arrange for a 
demonstration or furnish 
further information at your 


request. 


ARhANSAS 


GO-INC- 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


A M XN E 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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TWELVE * GOOD REASONS... 
Sondo? 


The Belt With Equalized Ply Stresses 










For Using 








PATENTED 


ND every reason is a dollar reason—an economy dollar— 

because each contributes to longer belt life, better service, 

more power delivered steadily, unfalteringly and with practi- 
cally negligible slip and creep. 


Try Condor Compensated on your most troublesome drives. 
That will be more convincing than anything we can say here. 


Meanwhile write for Bulletin 6808-C—an interesting, illustrated 
folder on Condor Compensated Belt. 






*12 ADVANTAGES 








1. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated. 7. Operation less affected by 

2. Freedom from ply sepcration. atmospheric conditions. | 
3. Longer fastener life. 8. Higher overload capacity or ) 
4. Can be operated on smaller margin of sofety. 









pulleys. 9. Less wear on pulley side. 

5. Less bearing, shafting and hanger 10. Can be dressed without injury 
troubles. to belt. 

6. For heavy loads, plies may be 11. High production efficiency. 
increased with same pulleys. 12. Material reduction in belting costs 












Also available in Type F where rubber friction pulley surface 
is desired, and Type B where some slip is necessary. 
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Conveyor and W oter Hose 
Elevator Belt 







Chute Lining 






Transmission Belt 


V-Belt 






Lounder Lining 






ndustrio! Brake 
Air Hose Blocks and Lining 






Contractors Hose Molded Rubber 





Goods 





Fire Hose 







Hydraulic Hose Rubber Lined 
Tanks 
Oil ond Gasoline 
Hose Rubber Covered 
Rolls 






Sand Blast Hose 





Steam Hose Abrasive W hee's 












Suction Hose Bowling Balls 





THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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L. kK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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BEATS SHUTDOWNS ‘ 
INCREASES PRODUCTION! 


Follow the Lead of Other Textile Mill Operators 
.-. Witch to Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors 


Sane ae 


for a Complete Solution 


Only a few years ago, the clogged 
motor problem was one of the most 
perplexing that faced textile mill 
operators! 


That was before Allis-Chalmers 
motor engineers rolled up their sleeves 
and dug into the task of designing a 
special motor that lint or dust couldn’t 
stop! 


How well the Quick-Clean Motor 
solved this problem is now common 
knowledge all through the textile in- 
dustry ... with thousands of these 
special textile motors in regular use in 
scores of leading textile mills every- 
where. 


Cuts Production Costs! 


Today, textile mill operators can 
ignore the bugaboo of clogged motors. 
Quick-Clean Motors are lint-proof, 
dust-proof, fly-proof ... with air 


CS 





ALLIS-CHALMERS. 


HILWAUKEE-WISCONSIN, 


of Your Power Problems! 


passages large and unobstructed, and 
all inside surfaces glass-smooth. 


What’s more — Quick-Clean Motors 
embody many other features of design 
and construction that give them in- 
creased efficiency for textile mill use 

such features as shielded coils, 
readily removable stator, cartridge- 
mounted bearings, and full-measure 
construction throughout. 


That’s why—since Quick-Clean 
Motors have been introduced into the 
textile field—operators have been 
able to cut power losses ... increase 
production reduce maintenance 
... eliminate frequent shutdowns! 
And that’s why YOU should get the 
full story on how Quick-Clean Motors 
can save you money, too! 


Find out the facts about the motor 
that’s tailor-made for you. Call the 
district office near you ... or write 
to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 
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” Rhese higher quality Gulf oils have helped us 
makea Real Improvement 
in Production!” 


0eeSAYS this Mill Manager 


‘TT has been a real economy for us 

to invest a few cents more per 
gallon in these quality oils,’ says 
this mill manager. ‘““With better lu- 
brication we have been able to 
maintain a higher rate of production 
with no loss of efficiency in the per- 
formance of our equipment. These 
benefits more than pay the entire 
cost of the better oils we are using.” 

Gulf’s higher quality lubricants 
have been manufactured to provide 
an extra margin of operating safety 


for your machinery. Their greater 
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stability shows up in long-time serv- 
ice! Under severe operating condi- 
tions they prove their endurance 
and resistance to decomposition. 
Because they retain their original 
characteristics longer, all moving 
parts are better protected against 
wear and repair expense. 

If you are looking for a means of 
reducing costs and improving pro- 
duction,ask a Gulf engineer to check 
over your equipment and recom- 
mend the proper application of im- 
proved lubricants. There is no ex- 


tra charge for this service. The Gulf 
line is readily available to you 
through morethan 1 100 warehouses 
in 30 states from Maine to Texas. 
Write or ‘phone your nearest dis- 
tributing point.... Gulf Oil Corp- 
oration — Gulf Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATION 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MORE THAN 400 
OILS AND GREASES FOR INDUSTRY 











Now... the BENJAMIN STREAM-LITER 


a New Fluorescent Unit for Improved Textile Lighting 


ERE is a new type of lighting unit utilizing the latest developments in Fluorescent Lamps 

and auxiliary equipment. It provides, economically and efficiently, a new type of general 
and specific location lighting which is particularly adapted to many textile lighting require- 
ments including color matching and inspection. 





With this unit, mills can take full advantage of the color quality and high lumen output of 
the Mazda Fluorescent DAYLIGHT or the even higher light output of the WHITE Mazda 
Fluorescent Lamps. The unit provides restful, comfortable lighting which improves seeing 
conditions, increases visual efficiency and reduces eyestrain. It is especially adapted to the 
Textile field for general illumination and for the lighting of specific locations such as seam- 
ing departments, knitting rooms, weave rooms, hosiery knitting departments, spinning 
rooms, etc. Fluorescent light is cold light; therefore, the new units can be mounted close te 
the working plane without subjecting employees to annoying heat radiations. For further 
details and demonstration consult with your local electrical contractor or address the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois. 


1 Conforms to the new RLM specifi- § Additional shielding and increase Q Equipped with starter switch of 
cation and has RLM Label. in light output efficiency by closed renewable type located in new type 


ends. socket and easily accessible. 
2 Highly efficient and durable porce- : 


lain enameled reflector, 78% or 6 Well diffused quality of illumina- 10) Easy to install—special hinged hook 
more reflection factor. tion with soft luminous shadows 


, eps é' ' arrangement simplifies wiring and 
and uniform distribution of light. 


3 Lamp adequately shielded from inspection. 


direct view by reflector with cut-off 7 New type two-lamp  auxiliary— 


of 721 degrees. power factor approximately 95%. 11, Easy to clean and maintain. 
4 Total light output efficiency ofunit § Flicker reduced to minimum. 12 Has Underwriters’ Label of Ap- 
78%. proval. 
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Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 






Please send me Catalog Page and Specifications on the new 
Benjamin RLM Stream-Liter. 


Name 


Title 


rine: y aS : ‘ sams 
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Company.. 


Address 
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| A Lone Vy FROM A 
Buecy-wuie Factory 





N 1901, the basement of an old whip 
factory in Passaic, New Jersey, was ad- 
“FOR RENT. 


chemist moved in. started to make chem- 


vertised That year, a young 
ical specialties for a few nearby textile 
mills. 

The little chemical plant grew up with 
the fast-developing silk dyeing industry 
of Paterson, met the chemical needs of 
Passaic and New England mills. 


Outgrowing the buggy-whip factory. 
Jacques Wolf and Company moved to its 
present site, set up extensive research lab- 
oratories. Keeping pace with changes in 


styles, finishes and fabrics, they were first 
to introduce hydrosulphites, replacing im- 
ported chemicals and dyestuffs during the 
World War.. 


tions that made possible discharge print- 


. first with sulphoxylate solu- 


ing...first with Monopole Oil, Bensapol, 
Collodine, Gommeline, Supertex, Super- 
clear, and hundreds of other names that 
make the “Wolf” line famous. 


Today, still under the leadership of its 
founder, Jacques Wolf & Co. is dedicated 
to continuing this research. Its facilities 
for textile 


are a “company laboratory” 


mills of every size. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Pe 
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The main Jacques Wolf & Co. plant at Passaic, 


N. J. (shown above), together with the Carl- 
stadt, N. J., works and warehouses, include 33 
buildings ... covering 11 acres. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I., Utica, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Chicago, Ill. Midwestern Distrib- 
utor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Today, in manufacturing plants the country over, shipping 
containers are being summoned for “front office” consultations. 
Presidents, salesmanagers, factory superintendents, shipping 
department heads, together with Gaylord Packaging Special- 
ists are measuring shipping containers according to the 
important plus values incorporated in every Gaylord Box. 
Ways and means for both increasing sales and lowering 
costs have resulted many times. For some, the famous 
Gaylord Extra Margin of Safety has reduced damage claims, 
built g 
costs. For others, packing and handling time have been 


oodwill through safe arrival, and reduced shipping 


lowered. And for many, increased sales have been provided 

by better appearance, better design and better display. 
Have you checked your containers recently? Perhaps you 

too, with the assistance of a trained Gaylord Packaging 





Also Gaylord 74 Mons... Grocery Specialist, can secure these added plus values for you 
Bags and Sacks... Kraft and Specialttes shipping containers. Phone or write today. No obligation. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago «+ San Francisco « Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston +« Los Angeles + Minneapolis 
Dallas + Jacksonville * Columbus «+ Fort Worth «+ Detroit * Tampa «+ Cincinnati « Des Moines «+ Oklahoma City «+ Portland + Greenville 
San Antonio * Memphis «+ Kansas City +« Milwaukee + Bogalusa * Weslaco 
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OW-—A New Standard 


of Tenter Performance 


that means New Profits for you! 


New Hunter Uni-Flow Tenter Affords Cloth 
Speeds on 16 Ounce up to 38 Yards per Minute 


in 12 Linear Feet for the Drying Chamber 


Hunter announces the new Uni-Flow return bend tenter—the latest addition to the long 
Hunter record of achievement in cloth drying—a record unequalled by any other tenter 


manufacturer. 


Developed in the closing months of 1939 after months of 
testing, the new Hunter Uni-Flow is setting production 
records unlikely to be challenged. The Uni-Flow Tenter, 
for example: 


(a) Tenters 16 oz. woolens or worsteds at 38 yards per 
minute in 12 linear feet of floor space for the drying 
chamber with less than 12 HP. 


(b) Guarantees most efficient known use of heat and air. 


(c) Affords one man operation at highest speeds with 
completely automatic safety features. 


(d) Will dry three times as much cloth as most old tenters 
in one-third the floor space. 


(e) Comes complete with all motors, starters, limit 
switches, automatic guiders, selvage openers, lint 
screens, automatic temperature and speed controls 
. . . the user need only wire motors and bring steam 
lines to the machine. 


For complete details on this radically different Uni-Flow Tenter 
and actual production records on wide varieties of cloth write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. S. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bidg.., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





February, 
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oriTER AND MURE GOMPAGT UNITS 
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This NORMA-HOFFMANN “‘6000”’ SERIES BALL 
BEARING meets the needs of manufacturers of 
portable tools and other small high-speed units 
in which minimum weight is sought, center dis- 
tances are restricted, and designers are cramped 
for space. 


From the illustrations, note that the lighter 
proportions of the new ‘‘6000”’ Series permit a 
larger shaft in a housing of fixed diameter, or a 


BEARING 








smaller housing for a shaft of given diameter, 
than any standard light series felt seal bearing. 


Observe also that the thick, closely-fitting, re- 
movable (Patented) felt seal is wholly within the 
confines of the bearing itself and therefore not 
exposed to injury. The wide, solid inner and 
outer rings make housing inserts unnecessary. 
Grease capacity is ample for long periods of 


service. 


Let our engineers work with you. 























NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS 














CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 











BEARING NUMBER BORE OUTSIDE DIAMETER WIDTH 
. : The ‘‘6000” series is furnished with 
6000 Series |6000-P Series MM. Inches MM. Inches Inches single felt seal and the “6000-P” series 
6010 6010-P 10 3937 26 1.0236 453 with felt seal and metal shield to the 
6012 6012-P 12 4724 28 1.1024 453 dimensions shown in the table to the 
6013 6013-P 13 5118 28 1.1024 453 left; available also are “6100” (un- 
shielded), ‘*6100-P"’ (with one metal 
as 6015-P 15 -5906 32 1.2598 “aa shield) and ‘‘6100-PP”’ (with two metal 
Goat ts - ys a — [an shields) series which are slightly nar- 
rower in width. Write for data sheet. 
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Joseph Poston has a key job in the operation of the rotary lime 
recovery kilns at Mathieson’s Saltville, Va. Plant. He has to kee Pp 
careful watch at the control panel, to see that an even balance 
of temperature. feed. ete., is maintained in these kilns. 


Vigilant care in every de ‘partment of production, as well as in 
handling and shipping. is in large measure responsible for the 
long-estab lished reputation of Mathieson products for high purity 
and dependable uniformity. 





Mathieson Chemicals 


rae MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS wc 
ro On ee OV 0 eee ee eee ee One Gn oe a 


SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA . BICARBONATE OF SODA. . LIQUID a oe ee POWDER ... HTH PRODUCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS 
and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ._. SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE . — ICE... CARBONIC GAS... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 





| = Blazers of Closed Kier Dyeing Machines 





LUCE ELSEREORPRLPPORT ET LSLAOOROTRSLETOLLEREL OPEL atr Petete te Le eeeReentagneneeaneneeepesereertter? + 
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Machines furnished in cast Floor space required 
iron, Nickel Alloy, or Stain- 8x 14 ft. 
less Steel. | } ——_ 
Steel Lid Clamps Head room required No special foundation ~~ 
No Eyebolts used 14 ft. required for our machine Machines built 
‘ from 1 |b. to 1000 




















lbs. capacity 











Machines furnish- 
ed Belt, Tex Rope 


or Motor Driven. 














is + Catal, wile? ptaane Ofes, Columbus, Ga. 
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MORTON IMPROVED DOUBLE CIRCULATING 


RAW STOCK DYEING AND BLEACHING MACHINE 


THE PATENTED FOLLOW PLATE holds the Batch of 
Cotton in Perfect Condition while it is being dyed off. 


THE PATENTED DOUBLE CIRCULATING FEATURE feeds the dye liquor in on each side of 
the machine, these two pipes insuring uniformity of shade, and eliminating the usual darker 
shade where the dye-bath enters the batch, as compared with single circulation. 


ALL DYEING IS DONE ON A REMOVABLE BASKET. THE FALSE BOTTOM IS NEVER REMOVED. 


The Morton System is backed by 35 years of building Dyeing Machinery 
and our machines are operating in the largest mills in the South and East. 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Manufacturers of - 





al 














tthe. Roving Dyeing Machines from { to 1000 Ibs. MORTON PATENTED DOUBLE CIRCULATING RAW STOCK DYEING 
MORTO Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam and Package Dyeing AND BLEACHING MACHINES. 
Mae hine. MORTON Beam Dryers. 
MORTON improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Bleaching Machine. MORTON PATENTED AUTOMATIC BALL BEARING Calender 
MORTON Vertical Beam and Package Dyeing Machine. MORTON IMPROVED DYE BEAMS FOR ALL DYEING MACHINES. 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 


Superior in Operation and Economy 








Other WEST POINT Products 





ENERGY LOOM 
DRIVE... 

makes possible 
higher production 
per loom per 
hour... pro- 
vides smoother 
loom operation. 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 
inates heavy top 
rollers. ‘‘Blow 
Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 
twister speed. 


GEAERS... 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 
efficiency and 
durability. 








West Point loom beams, beam heads and beam barrels are 
high quality products, whose merits have been established 
by satisfactory service to satisfied customers. 


West Point beam barrels are made of a select grade of suit- 
able wood, thoroughly seasoned. Journals are made from a 
tough plow steel to increase the wearing life. The wood grain 
is protected from moisture by a coat of special sealer and 
lacquer. All barrels are machined straight and true. 


West Point beam heads are made of a high grade cast iron 
and are designed to reduce breakage. The pocket and bore 
of head is machined to fit barrel snugly and squarely. 


West Point loom beams run true. Their sturdy and rugged 
construction will give long and satisfactory service. Our 
loom beams will help you to increase your weave room 
efficiency. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 
textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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‘CETOSOL 


Stein-Hall’s New Synthetic Resin for sizing, finishing and 


printing cotton, rayon, spun rayon and all other synthetic fibres. 


CETOSOL © increases weaving efficiency! 
CETOSOL »* intensifies Color Value in prints! 
CETOSOL » finishes goods with a full, soft hand! 


CETOSOL »* makes backfilling flexible and prevents dusting! 


There's a CETOSOL for nearly every textile purpose. 
If you are not now making use of this modern 
development, a request to Stein-Hall will bring a I 
member of our technical staff to tell you about and 


demonstrate its high merits. 


STEIN. HALL & COMPANY, ‘Inc. 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Established 1866 


LABORATORIES AT ... NEW YORK + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE 


* Patents applied for 
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COTTON and COAL HAVE THE 


DEPENDABLE 


ANTHRACITE 
6 
iq ~~ 
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GENCO 


When you let out your contract requirements for raw cotton, it’s a 
hundred to one that your specifications are very definite. You know 
that cotton from different areas often varies in texture and fibre 
strength and length. 


It's not strange, then, that coal, another of Mother Nature's products, 
should likewise vary in its characteristics. So... just as a certain 
type of cotton is best suited to your needs .. . certain coals will 
produce better results for your purpose and plant facilities. 


The General Coal Company offers a wide variety of brands ... each 
with definite characteristics. Proper knowledge of your needs will 
indicate the brand that will offer you greatest efficiency and economy. 
We offer you the necessary engineering experience to make the 
right recommendations. Further savings are assured by the service 
facilities of General Coal’s strategically located offices. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S.C. BUFFALO 


GENERAL COA 





SAME MOTHER 
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Trial of One 


Link-Belt i 
sijent Chain Drive , _ 
Results in Better Product—Better Operating Conditions 


f « e + 
Purchase © with Silent Chain Drives 


OTHERS 
FIFTEEN | @ When Philadelphia Felt Co., moved part of its operations into new, larger 
-. Felt Co. quarters, gear drives on their looms were found to cause excessive noise and 
‘Jadelphia ee . egg ee 

Phila vibration. Link-Belt engineers recommended a silent chain drive which upon 
trial not only eliminated these objectionable conditions but proved so satis- 
factory that fifteen additional drives of this type have been installed. After a 
year of operation, the new drives have not only given the smooth, silent oper- 
ation desired, but their positive, non-slip characteristics are producing a more 
uniform quality of felt as it comes from the looms. And, because of the cush- 
ioning effect of the chain drives, a decided reduction in loom parts requiring 
replacement or repair has been achieved. Needless to say, this unexpected 

additional economy has been greatly appreciated. 

Book No. 125 gives details and engineering data on Link-Belt silent chain 
drives, explaining their greater efficiency and economy. In many cases they 
are less costly to install than V-Belt or flat-belt drives; but their outstanding superiority is 
seen in their year-in, year-out efficient, trouble-free service. Write for Book No. 125, and 
books on all or any of the Link-Belt positive drives illustrated below. 

Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, 
Offices and Distributors in all principal cities. ) 
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SILENT PV. GEAR VRO VARIABLE HERRINGBONE MOTORIZED wORM GEAR ites 
CHAIMW ORIVE SPEED VARIATOR ROLLER ORIVE GEAR REOUCER REOUCER REQOUCER CHAIN DRIVE 


LINK-BELT 


SILVERSTREAMAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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WE ANNOUNCE A 
BRAND NEW FINISHING COMPOUND... 

















Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Piant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE » COLUMBUS + GREENVILLE 
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Inside the Steam Cylinder... 


What oils are best? 
There’s no quick-and-easy 


answer to this one, but care- 
ful research is producing 
sound data which cut costs 


7OU have probably noticed that to- 
y day’s trend in engines is towards 
higher steam temperatures and higher 
steam pressures. All of which may be 
to your advantage—if you have kept 
yourself adjusted to the rapidly chang- 
ing requirements in lubrication. 

The owner of a steam engine can 
never let “out of sight” mean “out of 
mind.” Because the moving parts he 
has to lubricate are always out of sight. 

That is one of the two basic reasons 
why steam-cylinder lubrication is extra 
difficult. The other, of course, is that 
the oils are exposed to the action of 
steam ... often very wet or highly 
superheated. 

The lubrication industry has consid- 
ered both these conditions in deter- 
mining what oils best meet your needs. 
Today’s knowledge has contributed 
certain lubricants that work effectively 
within the cylinder. Tomorrow? The 
study is still going ahead. 


SAVING OIL, SPENDING STEAM? 


Getting the most from your steam-cylin- 
der lubrication means more than just 
keeping cylinder walls free from scoring. 
More than just insuring that valves don’t 
chatter. 

These signs, it’s true, should indicate 
that you have no positive lubrication 
failures. But, of course, it’s still possible 
that you're using more oil than you need 
for the same results. Furthermore, it’s 
not unheard of to save oil at the expense 
of steam—and fuel costs money, too! 

Any successful approach to selecting 
the right lubricant for each job involves 
considering many different phases. To 
list just a few: 
uniflow 


Is your engine the type or 


counterflow 7 
Has it Corliss, piston or poppet valves? 
Is your steam wet, dry or superheated? 
If it’s wet, you can’t afford to use a 
straight mineral oil; be sure it’s com- 











the older types. 


requiring lubrication. 





THE POPPET-VALVE ENGINE is designed to overcome the warping and 
high friction that high-pressure superheated steam induces in valves of 


Aside from the piston and gears, the long piston rod is the only part 
Whether lubricated by packing glands or by 
annular grooves in the rod itself, the rod should be lubricated sparingly 
to avoid carbonizing and valve sticking. 


~ 
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pounded with the correct amount of 
fatty oils. 

Is your operation condensing or non- 
condensing? This has an important bear- 
ing upon your selection of a compounded 
oil. 


WE OFTEN OVERSIMPLIFY 


At first glance, it seems simple enough to 
classify the steam your engine uses as wet, 
dry or superheated, then apply widely 
known principles, something like these: 


I. For wet steam with relatively low 
pressures and temperatures—use a 
medium-bodied oil to secure prop- 
er atomization. 


Superheated steam demands the 
use of a heavier bodied oil that will 
withstand the attendant high tem- 
peratures and pressures. 


But in the dark interior of that black box, 
conditions are often less clear-cut. Super- 
heated steam, you say? You mean it’s 
superheated steam at the throttle. But in 
many engines this steam has become wet 
by the time it reaches the exhaust. In 
such engines our lubrication men have 
often restored economy of lubrication by 


using an oil of medium viscosity, moder- 
ately compounded (3% to 5%). It’s ac- 
tual conditions that your lubricants have 
to meet, not just theories from a textbook. 


MORE PURPOSES THAN ONE 


In developing and recommending an oil 
for any steam cylinder, lubrication men 
are always mindful that it must do two 
jobs. It’s not enough that oil form a lubri- 
cating film between two metallic surfaces. 
Many installations require an oil properly 
compounded so that oil separation is ob- 
tainable to prevent contamination of feed 
water with consequent boiler failures. 


The oil must perform these two vital 
functions often in the presence of extreme 
heat, without “distilling down”’ into car- 
bonaceous deposits . . . and often in the 
presence of extreme wet-steam conditions. 

Shell has kept up with these!vital needs 
under changing conditions. We can al- 
most always improve your steam-cylinder 
lubrication, provided you give our lubri- 
cation man exact data on your engines, 
together with your particular operating 
conditions. Our aim is not attained until 
we find the oil best suited to your needs 
-.. and this is usually the oil that does 
the best job with the lowest consumption. 
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MILESTONES 


IN DU PONT DYESTUFFS 


1916 
The Du Pont Company recognized the indispensability of the 


dyestuffs industry to the industrial system of the country and 
engaged in research leading toward manufacture. 
1917 


Initial production of indigo and sulfur black. 


1919 


Successful manufacture of anthraquinone vat colors in Amer- 
ica, marketed under the name of Ponsol*. 


1920 


Thioindigoid colors first produced in the United States, mar- 
keted under the name of Sulfanthrene*. 


1920 TO 19390 


A decade of rapid growth exemplified by the introduction of a 
complete line of direct, developed, sulfur and acid colors, mar- 
keted under the names Pontamine*, Pontamine Diazo, Sulfo- 
gene* and Pontacyl*. 
1931 TO 1939 

During this period considerable expansion in the field of fast vat 
colors occurred. It also witnessed the first commercial produc- 
tion of copper phthalocyanine blue in the United States, mar- 
-keted under the name of Monastral*. This product represents an 
outstanding development in the pigment color field. 


1940 
A firmly established, well-rounded dyestuffs organization, man- 
ufacturing over 1200 products, now serves the diverse color 
requirements of the textile, paper, leather, dry color and other 
consuming industries. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT., DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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You wouldn't expect the old ''motor buggy" 
of years ago to operate as smoothly and 
efficiently as today's modern motor car. 
BUT, if you put modern, close fitting, effi- 
cient parts in the old buggy, it would go 
further and faster than it ever did. 


Today's modernization of textile mill machinery is as much a matter 
ot PARTS as of machine. No textile machine can operate efficiently if 
parts are worn, do not fit perfectly or break easily. 


HENDERSON TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS are helping many textile 
mills to modernize their machinery. These strong, efficient parts are 
made to fit so perfectly and operate so smoothly that even the oldest 
machinery can be made more efficient by their use. 


This kind of modernization saves much in the cost of new equipment 
and will pay dividends in less stoppage for repairs and decreased main- 
tenance costs. 


Let HENDERSON help you modernize your present equipment. 
Pick out the most troublesome parts and let us supply a replacement. 
We are sure it will fit perfectly and make the machine operate more 


efficiently. 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, HAMPTON, GA. 
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Costs Driven 






Basically different 


Principle means... 


LESS WEAR 
LESS MAINTENANCE 
LONGER LIFE 


The Westinghouse 


Hermetically-sealed Unit 


... the HEART of every 
“TEMPERED COLD” WATER COOLER 


...reduces maintenance costs by 
eliminating (1) Belts (2) Pulleys 
(3) Gaskets (4) Shaft Seals (5) 
Commutator Brushes. 

Fewer parts to wear. Eve: 
these parts operate in a perma 
nent supply of oil. No oiling 
necessary. Built-in Watchman 
prevents costly motor burnouts 


All this means EXTRA years of 


aa04ae 




























w t he 
PERMANENT COST 
ct et Fs & t P L A N 


You’ll get MORE for your money with Westinghouse Water 


Coolers, and your investment will be permanently protected by 


i t h 


this unusual three-point plan: 


2 


Standard one-year free replacement 
watranty on unit and cabinet. 

During the next four years, if the 
should 


fail, Westinghouse replaces it with- 


Hermetically-sealed Unit 





out charge—and pays all transpor- 


tation and labor costs. 


After 5 years, if and when the Her- 
Unit 


Westinghouse will replace it on an 


metically-sealed should fail, 


equitable exchange basis. The ex- 


change unit carries four years’ re- 


placement protection with all the 


featuresof the second partof the plan. 


Exclusive PLUS VALUE” Features 


Special Capacity Booster 
Built-in Watchman * 


Non-Clog Drain * Stainless Steel Top * 
* High Efficiency Cooling Chamber * 
Hermetically-sealed Unit. 





Westinghouse Section 76, 653 Page Bivd., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Please send complete details on Westinghouse 
“‘Tempered Cold’ Water Coolers and the Per 
manent Cost Control Plan. 





Name 


WATER COOLERS 


Address .... 


‘Build Friendly Relations 
Ss ois 2 tht - Pos | | a ; a a : State ; 





oe F 
a) 
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A LESSON IN SOAP COSTS F& 


BEFORE CRP F210 


per how 


AFTER CRP F146 per how 


sAvinG # .6F 3 
ANNUAL SAVING“4000 / 


‘ 


HOW THE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 


TECHNICAL MAN 


=~ 
oe] 
7. 


1. We process well over a million 
yards of cotton prints a week in our 
plant, and a saving of a few cents an 
hour would be worth while. The C.P.P. 
man called and suggested a change in 
our formula that looked good to us. 


HELPED US 

















3. He worked with us in our plant 
during the trial run. As a result of his 
new formula, we are now able to proc- 
ess prints at a saving of 64¢ per hour. 
You can bet we are sold on the C.P.P. 
soaps for all our work! 














2. The cost of soap for the trial run 
he suggested came to $80.00. If that 
investment cut costs without lowering 
the quality of our work, it would bea 
real bargain. We gave the C.P.P. man 
our O.K. to go ahead. 














THE C.P.P. MAN'S MONEY-SAVING 


SUGGESTIONS WERE FREE! pERHAPS 
HE CAN HELP YOU, TOO. WRITE TODAY! 





HE above is an actual case 
history of how the FREE 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Con- 
sulting Service saved money 
for a textile manufacturer. 
Find out how the C.P.P. Free 
Service can help you, too! 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


makes detergents and wetting- 
out agents to fit any process- 
ing requirement. These C.P.P. 
products usually cost less than 
so-called ‘‘special’’ products. 
Ask the C.P.P. man for free 
information or write direct to 
us. No obligation, of course. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 





HOSE who seek precious things look for the 
maker’s mark. The beauty is visible, but the intrinsic value, the integrity of the 
article, can only be guaranteed by absolute identification. Buyers of textile prod- 
ucts naturally look for beauty of texture and finish. But they feel greater security 
when integrity is guaranteed by the maker’s mark. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, 
Prestomarks, Embossed Seals and Lithographed Packing give such identification, 


such guarantee and add a definite assurance that makes selling easier. 


MAU MAWTAPH 


16-22 E. 34th St., New York 


KAUMAGRAPH Seeesty’” DRY TRANSFERS 


General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware * Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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Market requirements to-da)s 
demand that most yarn mills 
be prepared to change their 
put-up specifications on short 
notice and at SMALL EX 
PENSE. The Foster Model 
102 fulfills this requirement, 
offering 9 different angles of 
wind, from 9° to 18° simply 
by changing 4 small gears in 
the head end. 


The correct angle of wind 
for a given count and quality 
of yarn is an important fac 
tor in building a good reputa 
tion, since it affects the 
“build-up of the package, 


preventing bulged or sloppy 
big or small ends and permit- 
ting proper give-off of the 
yarn in subsequent operations 

The Model 102 also gives 
twice the production per spin 
dle with % less labor per Ib. 
of yarn, aS compared with old 
er models. 


FOSTER MACHINE 
COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 























Acetate goods treated with 


ANTI-FUME Pinish resist 


gas and acid fumes. 
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THE COMPLETE LUNKENHEIMER LINE 


Immediately Available 


From Distributors Conveniently Located to Serve You 
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VALVES 
Bronze, lron, Steel and Corrosion-Resistant 
Alloy; Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Gate, 


Throttle, Non-return, Blow-off, Pop Safety, 
Relief, Whistle, etc. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Non - return, Pop Safety and Blow - off 
Valves; Water Columns, Water Gauges 
and Gauge Cocks; Fusible Plugs. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Glass, Bronze or Aluminum Body Oil Cups; 
Bottle Oilers; Constant Level Oil Controls; 
“Glaswick’’ Oil Cups; Automatic or Screw 
Feed Bronze Grease Cups. 


LUBRICATORS 
For Steam, Gas, Gasoline, Oil Compressor 
and Pump Cylinders; Gravity Feed or 
Hydrostatic. 


Whistles, Cocks, Fittings, Unions, Air Nozzles, Etc.. 


Lunkenheimer Catalog 78 describes and lists the complete 
Lunkenheimer line. The Guide is a ready reference for 
selecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices in which products are grouped by pressure, type 
and use. Ask your local Lunkenheimer distributor for 
copies or write us direct. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2 


—=" QUALITY = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


28-550-10 
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The many outstanding properties of Standard Textile Silicates 
make them useful in a wide range of textile processes. They com- 
bine the highest soil-suspending power with controlled alkalinity 
over a wide range. They provide maximum detergent action and 


easy-rinsing qualities. Let a Standard service engineer help you. 


DIAMOND — 4 enn ae 


General Offices ; PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants at Cincinnati - Jersey City + Lockport, N. Y. - Marseilles, Il. 
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Get 


BRA 


Protection 


, WN. 


NWA ee 
emg with the knurled points 
CAN'T SHAKE LOOSE! 


ae there ll , a Pat's Pena. 
Self-Locking Hollow Self-Locking Square Head 
Set Screws Set Screws 


There's no question about it, many mills are 
having trouble caused by ordinary set screws 
working loose. And that means, of course, 
breakdowns, production delays, time and 
money lost. 


the severest vibration. They’re easy to screw 
into place, too . . . the ingenious knurling that 
insures locking protection offers no resistance 
during the operation. Removal or adjustment 
can be made as easily at any time, and 
But more and more mills are finding the an- ‘‘Unbrakos” can be reused indefinitely with 
swer to this problem by the simple and in- the same effectiveness. 


expensive expedient of equipping machines , . —— 
vith "Uhsche” Sell Lacan Get Secon, Send in now for our catalog . . . discover how 
easy it is to cut down your maintenance costs 


For once set-up, these screws automatically and prevent breakdowns by _ specifying 
lock into place and will not shake loose under ‘“Unbrako”’. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT ST. Louis 
INDIANAPOLIS BOX 582 SAN FRANCISCO 
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TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO, 2,174,173 


Goes Over the Top 


Amazing improvements, precision uniformity, and 








patented-process, produce new high peaks in quality 
as well as customer satisfaction. Tufferized Card 
Clothing has wires projecting to exactly the same 
length, and points lying in the same plane. When 
mounted on your cylinders there is no change or 
variation of position and you can set your rolls to 
closer limits. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 








Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and: extra sets Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 

loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Sciihe into the foundation with eae 

Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


allel. .even in length..spaced uniformly 
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That's the role that du Pont research a 
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Built by Saco-Lowell Shops 


As a textile man, you are interested in the stepped-up production of 
improved quality yarn... an evener and stronger varn .. . at a lower 
cost per pound. Spartan Mills are, too. So when they purchased new 
Saco-Lowell frames for their latest installation, it was only natural that 
they specified 24,000 SAUS!> Roller Bearing Filling Spindles, 6000 S|S'* 
Tension Pulleys, and 800 SSUSi> Cylinder Bearings. They have used 
SCSIF’s before—time and again—in orders totalling 113,491 Roller Bear- 


ing Spindles on Saco-Lowell frames. 


That means Spartan Mills get spindles that insure up to 25% total input 
power savings, uniform speeds with lubricating periods between 2000 
and 5000 hours, and long bolster and tape life. They get rugged tension 





pulleys that have no wooden or fibre bushings to replace, no drag 
caused by fly accumulation, no need for constant attention. They get 
cylinder bearings with built-in alignment to compensate for shaft deflec- 
tions without binding . . . that run smoothly and cleanly vear after year 


, . . . c= Ve (=e . 
You, too, can get these advantages by insisting upon SOUS)F Bearings. 
se 





Ball and Roller Bearings Seif INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA 
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“MILL JAMMED WITH ORDERS .. . and 
rejects multiplying like rabbits! On the 
foreman’s tip I called the local General! 
Electric lamp man, and you’ve guessed 
it! The light was so bad you’d think we 
were practicing for a blackout. The G-E 
Lighting experts showed us how to fix it 
temporarily, and within a short time 
they're making a detailed study of the 
whole mill, with an eye to recom- 
mending the most efficient kind of light- 
ing for every department.” 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT! The William Nebel Hosiery Mill, jacksonville, Fla., is one of the 
many textile mills which have recently installed RF 85 watt (Cooper Hewitt) fluorescent 
lamps (100 watts overall) to provide high level illumination at low operating cost. In the 
mill shown above 50 lighting units produce 35 to 40 footcandles of light “better than day- 
light’... because it is efficient, economical, flexible, and dependable 24 hours a day. 


304° BELOW ZERO... The two tanks shown here 
contain argon, the inert gas used to help make in- 
candescent G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter long- 
er. The drier the argon, the more efficient the 
lamp. Moisture in the argon is frozen out with 
liquid air at a temperature of -304° F. This year’s 
G-E MAZDA lamps give more light because they 
contain a high percentage of this drier argon. 
This process is only one link in the chain of Gen- 
eral Electric research and development that is 
making each year’s G-E lamps give more light 
for the current consumed. General Electric Com- 
pany, Dept. 166-C-B, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Made te atiy, brighter longer 





G.E. MAKES 9000 
DIFFERENT LAMPS 
for every 


LIGHTING PURPOSE 











Whether you make waste baskets or silk 
hose, G.E. is the place to go for help on 
making your lighting a real aid to pro 
duction. Because G.E. makes more than 
9000 different types and sizes of lamps, our 
lighting experts can give you an unbiased 
recommendation on exactly which ones 
you need and where. 


G-E MAZDA lamps fulfill most industrial! 
requirements for general lighting service. 
They are made in sizes from 15 up to 1500 
watts. 


G-E SILVERED BOWL MAZDA lamps 
are standard incandescent lamps with a 
coating of “mirror” silver on bowl. For soft 
indirect lighting ... in proper fixtures or 
adaptors. 


RF 85 WATT (COOPER HEWITT flu- 
orescent) lamps—100 watts overall—give 
the yreatest light output of any lamp of 
equal wattage. Long life ... low operating 
cost... less maintenance. 


G-E MAZDA H (mercury) lamps... 400 
watt size shown... have high efficiency, 
long life, and ruggedness. Very practical for 
high bay areas. Often used in combination 
with filament lamps. 


NEW G-E “MIDGET SUN”, a 1000 
watt, water-cooled mercury lamp, is bright 
est ever made. It is 1/5 as bright as the 
sun’s surface, yet no bigger than a cigarette. 








F. W. POE MFG. CO. CHOOSE 
ROCKWOOD “ DRIVES 












i a Me i ee, Te lll Ge cea, 


nd 


Close-up of late shelf-type Rockwood Spinning Frame 
Drives, equipped with Allis Chalmers motors These 
drives automatically tighten their own beita whenever 
the load increages. Their driven machine speeda are @c 
curately maintained and marimum p,oduction is assured 


Frame Drives im mill of P. W. Poe Mig. Co, PIVOTED MOTOR D - F V & 


Greenville, 8S. C. Note the compact. neat and or- 
derly appearance. Rockwood pivoted-motor Drive« 
with their short, flerible flat belts represent the 
timate in eninning frame drive efficiency 








Another cotton mill assures increased production and 
a better quality by using Rockwood Drives. 


F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., also is on the increas- you how these remarkable drives can give you more produc- 
ing list of great cotton manufacturers who have chosen tion, better quality and a longer profit in your mill. 
Rockwood Spinning Frame Drives. Their use of Rockwood . . . 

: : O 
Drives again assures increased production and an improved YOUR INQUIRY DOES NOT OBLIGATE YOU TO BUY 
quality of yarns, plus savings in operating costs. A NEW BOOK TO HELP YOU SELECT = 


' : , : 

Rockwood pivoted-motor Drives definitely do assure more “N”? ? greta ttt cuone conten | Ploim a ielels 
production and a better quality of work from the machines ; DRIVE 
they drive. This is because driven machine speeds are bet- ewan enedient Delve Date Beek, ate : ENGINEERING 
ter and more dependably maintained and ample power is ing complete information on Rockwood 
always available. Drives. You will find it invaluable. The 

: : , book makes it easy to select and price con- 
When cotton mills modernize for cost reduction, the unfail- plete drives. Every cotton mill superintead- 
ing fine performance and unquestioned economy of ent, engineer and master mechanic will 


Rockwood Drives are bound to be important factors. want one SECURE YOUR COPY FROM 
: NEAREST ROCKWOOD DEALER or write 
Rockwood engineers will welcome the opportunity to show to faetory. 








ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Manufacturers of Power Transmission EGuipment 
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ABOUT ARMOURS TEXTILE SOAPS SS 


HE paramount advantage of using ARMOUR’S processing. Available in flake, bar, and solid form. 


TEXTILE SOAPS is that the process is always 
completed in the most efficient manner possible 
both as to the consumption of water, labor, and 


steam, and the condition of the finished product. 


TEXSCOUR—A universal textile soap made from 
selected oil and having a very low titer. Specifically 
manufactured to meet the demand for an all-purpose 
textile soap. It analyzes with a minimum of 91% 


For use in soaking and scouring operations anhydrous soap. Commercially neutral and avail- 


ARMOUR’S TEXTILE SOAPS are unexcelled for 


able in a milled flake. 


fast and deep penetration. They rinse rapidly and 
completely, always assuring you a thorough job. 
Never fear odors nor streaks from the use of these 
soaps—look for the brighter, snappier appearance 
your materials will have. 

CERTIFIED SOAP— Widely used for throwing, boil- 
ing-off, and scouring, in addition to rayon process- 
ing. Its low titcr accounts for its profusion of suds 
and high degree of penetration. Recommended for 
light-duty work. Available in flakes and solid form. 


Only top grade materials are used in making these 
soaps. [The whole procedure is laboratory controlled 
to insure absolute uniformity of the finished prod- 
uct. ARMOUR AND COMPANY has a specific 
purpose for every textile process. Order a quantity 
today to convince yourself of their superiority and 
economy by an “on-the-job” test in your own plant. 

For heavy-duty operations such as bleacheries and 
dye houses there are FLINT and INDUSTRIAL— 
two tallow soaps, and PALM SOAP. 





OLIVE SOAP—Another low titer soap 
finding application parallel to CERTI- 
FIED. Manufactured mostly from pure 
Olive Oil Foots. Excellent for light-duty 
work such as silk boil-off and rayon 
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Increases Slasher Production 


Regain in warps and fabrics can now be measured, recorded 
and controlled to maintain slasher production at highest yard- 
age per minute that slasher drying capacity can produce, for 
any particular weight of set. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Slasher Speed Control System 
makes this possible by providing important data on moisture 
content in yarn or cloth in the form of permanent, charted 


records. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH measures regain with an accuracy 
which numerous installations have shown to be far above that 
obtained in routine laboratory tests, and records it on a 12” 
chart with a range spread of 4 to 12°, regain. 


The MOIST-o-GRAPH controls within plus or minus !/5 per cent 
regain. Mills that have never attempted to operate their slash- 
ers above half capacity now find it possible to safely increase 
slasher speeds 40° and more. 


In one large, nationally known mill, since the installation of 
Brown MOIST-0o-GRAPH Control, production has been increased 
to the point where the theoretical output of two slashers now 
equals the production of three slashers. 


Send for this Booklet 


To get the complete story on Brown MOIST 
0o-GRAPH Control System, write for Booklet 
No. 9304. It fully describes the Brown 
MOIST-o0-GRAPH Control System ... instru- 
mentation of slasher speed control, size box 
control and other helpful information which 
will aid in reducing costs in the measure- 
ment and control of textile processes. Send 
for a copy. Write 





THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 

ulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street — Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4— England: 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex—Stockholm, 
16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 
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BROWN TACHOMETER CHART 
(Section % Actual Size) 
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CHARTS FROM ACTUAL MOIST-0-GRAPH INSTALLATION 


Above are simultaneous records of slasher speed in yards per 


a 3? o 


and moisture content in per cent regain as taken from an installation 


of the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Slasher Speed Control System. 


Note 


that the regain was held at the desired value within better than plus 
minus Yq per cent while the slasher speed gradually increased 
from 37 yards per minute to 45, as the slasher became better stabi- 
lized during the day’s run. These charts show graphically how 
MOIST-0-GRAPH allows the operator to get maximum performance 


0 


from his slasher. 


r 


increased slasher production 


8 ce 


The application of MOIST-o-GRAPH control means 
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Let us experiment for you. We also use this department continually for our 


We can make test runs on several different OW" testing purposes, seeking to improve old 


types of card clothing, including Metallic Wire. products and to perfect new ones. 
Our enlarged experimental department now con- Believing that research is the foundation of prog- 
tains three makes of American Revolving Flat ress this company has always pioneered in ex- 


Cards. ploring new fields. 


Bikey 7 
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IDENTIFY yo RAYON wi TINTINOL 
Contified Fugitive Dyes Jor all Synthetic Fibres and Admintures. 


@ TINTINOL involves the control of three 
essential factors in Rayon Manufacturing by 
one simple application..Moisture, Lubrication, 
Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to 


good running cotton, produces a firm web, 





reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 
rmical tinting process known. No extra handling 
»-no drying..no heating..no 
harsh stock or curled fibres. 
e TINTINOL is shipped in light 
steel drums which serve for 
supply reservoir. You can have 


any color by the turn of a valve. 

















TINTINGOL is READY for 
USE in ANY COLOR! 


Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning 
white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


MINER L FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 








@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 





textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its vatied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


i: SCRYMSER COMPANY 


MINEROL Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 


PROCESS 





SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER + H L SHEVER CHARLOTTE, NC 
New Englend Representatives + 


presente 





ives © 8. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE WN .» WwW 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH MASS. «+ FL. EXSTRAND. STAFFORD SPRINGS CONN 


17 BATTERY PLACE »- NEW YORK 


8. UMLER, SPARTANBURG, SC + JOMN FERGUSON LA GRANGE GA 








CERTAIN cotton-mil] man down 

South answers each one of these 
questions with an enthusiastic 
‘““Yes!”’ That is, he does now, since 
he put in a completely engineered 
Taylor Slasher Control System. 

His mill manufactures print 
cloths from 30s warp yarns. Up till 
‘‘Taylor Time,” temperatures in 
hisslasher-room were manually reg- 
ulated. He was getting an average 
size of 11.9% on his yarn. 

Then along came Taylor engi- 
neers. They checked his entire 
slashing operation. Suggested im- 
provements to increase efficiency. 
Helped train the operatives. Made 
his whole temperature control sys- 
tem work according to an exact 
automatically controlled schedule 
—not human guesswork. 

Taylor Controls began to regu- 
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late and record all slasher-room 
temperatures automatically. First 
thing the mill superintendent knew, 
he was getting 1°o more size on his 
yarn, but wasn’t using any more 
starch to get it. The cloth he was 
producing was holding closer to 
standard. He figured that his 
Taylor installation will soon have 
paid for itself. 

Modernize and economize with 
the easily installed Taylor Slasher 
Control System, and save money 
in your mill. You can get an idea 
of how much you may save by ask- 
ing the ‘Taylor representative for 
more details. Or by writing Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, 
Canada. Manufacturers in Great 
Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 


n 
& 10 move Starch, 


@ On this slasher is part of a Taylor Control 
System, cutting costs, making possible bet- 
ter, more uniform warp quality—and saving 
money—for a textile mill. 


; , 
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DAYTON BLUE LABEL LOOM SUPPLIES 
are products of Dayton’s famed 
laboratory controlled manufac- 
turing methods. They represent 
the best that quality materials, 
skilled labor, modern equipment 
and trained technical experts 
have so far produced. They em- 
body the results of over eight 
years’ experience in develop- 
ment, testing and production. 
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Each and every product in the 
Dayton line of Blue Label Loom 
Supplies is designed and manu- 
factured specifically for the job 
it is intended to do. And instal- 
lation after installation have 
proved their longer life and 
greater economy. Write today for 
proof of their money-saving ad- 
vantages or get complete details 
from your nearest distributor. 








DAYTON tUG STRAPS 
ere specifically built with 


these 5 essential qualities: 


1. They have extra strength other parts 


beyond every requirement. 
2. They have sufficient cush- 


ion to assure protection to sired resilience plus 


rollers and picker sticks. 
3. They hove the de- 
such as cam the ability to absorb 
shock with immediate 


comeback. 


4. They never require 


adjustment due to 
stretching. | | 

5S. they have long, 
trouble-free. life. The 
low first cost of Dayton 
Lug Straps assures you 


greater economy. Their 


freedom from adjust- 


ment and their constant. 


power maintenance as- 


sures you increased , 


production and lower 
operating cost. 


REVERSIBLE DROP-BOX PICKERS are made 
specifically for three purposes with the exclu- 
sive ‘“Three-point Density’’ construction. 
Point No. 1.—Their composition is harder 
around the spindle rod. At this point a self- 
lubricating resinous bearing which will not 
become egg-shaped in service is used. Point 
No. 2.—A softer composition is used at the 
picker stick contact. Point No. 3.—Still 
another composition is used at shuttle contact 
for proper cushioning. So this “Three-point 
Density’’ construction accomplishes these 
three purposes: 1. Gives maximum cushion... 
positively will reduce picker stick wear. 
2. Gives proper cushion to shuttle point. 
3. Gives perfect throw to shuttle throughout 
the life of the picker. 


DAYTON LOOP PICKERS — Special fabrics 
bonded together with extra strong, resilient 
rubber give Dayton Blue Label Pickers the 
proper cushion and makes them stronger than 
other pickers of this type. Easy to install—the; 
fit the stick and yet have sufficient reserve 
stretch to accommodate large and off-size 
sticks. Molded under controlled heat and 
pressure, they keep their shape and stay “‘put’’ 
on the stick—assure maximum efficiency and 
reduce weaving costs. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Greenville, S. C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. 

THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
YOUNG & VANN 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
DRITESTER _- 

PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO. 
F.L. HERVEY CO. 


ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. 


Dayton, Ohio and Charlotte, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Greenville, S. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
LaGrange, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas 
Montclair, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Fall River, Mass. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Ble Libel \00M SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 





e “ . 
TO } * 


—WITH CYLINDERS OF STAINLESS STEEL 

















This 50-cylinder machine 


/ . 

was installed in one 

of the largest finishin 

ivewme ,,, tbe Last Word in Dryers 
Stainless steel cylinders are mounted in self- The cast iron columns are of new design 
aligning (ball or roller) bearings, equipped arranged to act as guards for driving points 
with Garlock: seals and Zerk fittings. Cut of cylinder gears. 
Meehanite iron cylinder gears, ring tyPe, weg quiet, smooth, high-speed machine. 
mounted on continuous finished mounting sur- 
face, easily changed in case of breakage. 
Gear spatters with cylinders so equipped 
almost an impossibility. 


Stainless steel cylinders polished if required, 
can be furnished at small additional cost up 
to 90" wide—copper and tinned steel cyl- 


Cylinders are equipped with syphons, Rotary inders can be furnished up to 90” wide. 


joints, traps, check valve and strainer, feed Further information on this or any other type 
and exhaust piping are included. of machine made by us will be sent promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 
PLANTS ot PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURK’S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH pushy MACHINERY 


SCOMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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The BOWEN TRAVELERS 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-BOW VERTICAL 


SAMPLES on Request 


—Sealed 
Service 


BRINGING You 
Greater Efficiency- 
ULTIMATE PROFIT 


Inside are the U.S. Ring Travelers which save you 
money, and increase your spinning room efficien- 
cy. They keep your spinning room in constantly 
smooth operation. They don't cost any more than 
average ring travelers—are less expensive to 
operate because they last longer. 


You are assured these high qualities through the 
securely sealed containers 

of U. S. Ring Travelers. 

Greater efficiency natural- 

ly produces greater profits. 

Use sure producers in your 

mill now. Write to our 

nearest representative. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina | 
WILLIAM H. ROSE, Greenville, S. C. BOWEN PATENTED 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina VERTICAL 


OLIVER B. LAND, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 


OFFSET TRAVELER 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


aatie(selane tele Be titles « 
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NOW THEY'RE IN THE MOTORS, too! 













The Hyatt Hy-Load Bear- 
ing, as shown below, 
is used on pinion end 
of rotor of CROCKER- 
WHEELER WOOLEN 
LOOM MOTOR pictured 





* 


P 


CROCKER-WHEELER WOOLEN 
LOOM MOTORS HYATT-EQUIPPED 


For many years Hyatt Roller Bearings have been stand- 
ard equipment in Crompton & Knowles modern woolen 
looms... pictured above in the modern weave room of 





a well known woolen mill. 


This weave room can truly be called modern through- 
out, because the Crocker-Wheeler motors driving the 
looms are also Hyatt-equipped. Loom motors are sup- 
posed to be tough on bearings, but years of flawless, 
smooth performance with no failures and no replace- 
ments, in either looms or motors, have resulted in Hyatt 
specifications by other mills. 

The extra capacity of the Hyatt Bearing and its adapt- 
ability to correct mechanical design result in longer life 
... ot only for the bearings themselves, but also for the 
equipment in which they are mounted. 

Take advantage of superior Hyatt performance. Specify 
Hyatts for your looms and motors, too! Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
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Modernization 


" BOBBIN Efficiency 


means Quality -Speed-Accuracy 


in PERFORMANCE 
You get allin 


BOWEN-HUNTER 








BOBBINS 


Modernization of the equip- 
ment in the textile industry de- 
mands superior bobbins to meet 
greater, faster production. That 
means bobbins made of quality 
materials—with superior finish, 
and accurately designed for 
super speed. Bowen-Hunter 
Bobbins are made in the heart 
of the Vermont rock-maple 
country. They have more than 
equalled every claim made for 
them throughout their years of 
serving the textile mills. 


The Bowen-Hunter line includes 
card room bobbins, automatic 
loom, filling, warp and twister 


bobbins. 


Better Performance with 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbins 


“True to the Gauge” 


- . “\ - 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“The boys in the plant 
will tell you that glass blocks 







are saving us money: és 







MAINTENANCE MAN: ‘Keeping a PC Glass Block panel clean 
simple job. The whole panel is one surface of giass and cement, wit! 
no sash to clean. No sash to rot or rust either, so that saves us a lot 
of painting time. Because these blocks insulate so well, they greatly 
reduced our troubles from steamy windows and dripping moisture. 






> at eel De 
| 


~ 





PRODUCTION MAN: “Right in this PC Glass Block are features that 
“ave us money. You see, we control temperature and humidity in 


our plant to keep our product uniform and keep our equipment in WORKMAN: °Glass blocks certainly made this plant a pleasant plac 
exact adjustment. The dead air space in the block insulates ow to work in. [hey let in so much daylight that we can see our work 
light-transmitting areas and helps us control our temperature and better and don’t teel so tired at the end of the day. I think these 
humidity within close limits.” blocks have had a lot to do with cutting down rejections around here.” 


saving advantages—all in a single building © stallations—with valuable facts that will show you 
material. Before you make any plans for new con- — how glass blocks will help your plant operation. 
struction or remodeling, send for our big, free book Send for this FREE Book. Mail the coupon today. 


<a SURON "PITTSBURGH" sland for Lualily G1 
ealts\GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Glass Blocks ofter you many practical monev- on PC Glass Blocks. Full of pictures ot actual in- 


mein 0. ol 


Pittsburgh Corning ons 
2081 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Pileas« send me, without obligatio: , your new hook 
of facts about PC Glass Blocks 
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Two Jobs for Each Unit 


At the same time and without extra cost, ceil- 
ings are kept clean while American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners prevent accumulation of 
lint on production machinery. 


A 


Low Cleaning Cost 


Cost reductions low enough to justify installa- 
tions for the sole purpose of cleaning monitor 
ceilings indicate the potential value of auto- 
matic cleaners wherever lint is troublesome. 


-_ . 


Improved Production 


Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operatives to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 
bunches in the yarn. 


SEND i THIS ro Engineering consultation available for cleaning 
; t t » ° . 
ee or handling at no obligation. 


on letterhead request. 


THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ORN AND BRED 





@ unobstructed air path. 


e smooth, slick windings. ® push button or shipper operated. 


® motor overload protection. 


® streamlined contours eliminate i 
® manual disconnect switch. 


projections that catch lint. ® circuit protection without fuses 
(Nofuze). 

All needed devices in the motor cir- 

ings. cuit in one compact installation... 

with “De-ion” protected contacts 

...Wwith safety interlock. Saves in 


® permanently sealed ball bear- 


Compare it with any other spin- 
ning frame motor— it’s the clean- installation ...saves in operation. 


est running motor of them all. Westinghouse Combination Linestarters 


Westinshouse 
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FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





e ‘De-ion’ Arc Quenchers prevent flashover © Quick make, Quick break action prevents 
... prolong contact life. teasing switch and burning contacts. 


© Indicating handle shows On, Off or Tripped 


e Snap action bimetal disc relay gives time position. 
delay overload protection... maintains ac- e Safety interlock prevents accidental contact 
curate calibration after repeated tripping. with live parts. 


® specially designed to take peak loads with less power. 

® overload capacity sufficient to break in new looms. 

© unit frame construction and vibration-proof fittings. 
Saves maintenance. 

® available for both floor mounting and three point sus- 
pension mounting. 

® equipped with readily accessible oilers with special oil 
overflow feature. Saves oiling time and protects windings. 


Check your nearest Westinghouse office or in- 
dustrial agent. Make sure your investment in mo- 
tors and control gives you the most for your money, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 





5-208 29 
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EVERY INCOMING OR OUTGOING 
LOT OF CIBA DYESTUFFS 
MUST CONFORM TO THE 


ESTABLISHED STANDARDS 


BY LABORATORY AND SEMI-PRACTICAL TESTS. 


CIBA COMPANY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 


NEW YORKsCITY 
BOSTON g 5 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD., WONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 


J 


sagt TO” 


Sole Representatives of | Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 












Readers from Rock Hill 


Will you please send CoTToN for one year 


to the following people and send the bill 
covering the subscriptions to the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Company : 

(Conrad Forster, Overseer 

Meadow Brook Lane 

Ss. Springer, Overseer 

Kast Main St. 

J. H. Easley, Asst. Mgr 

Park Ave. 

H. P. Connelly, Overseer 

758 Eden Terrace 

W. T. Jenkins, Manager 

Cherry Park 

JOHN MARTIN 

Oftice Manager 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


(W. H. Grier, Superintendent, is a long 
time subscriber to CoTron. We also have a 
subscription in the name of the Company.) 


¢ 
Straightening Needles 


“Please send me pamphlet ‘S’, as advei 
tised in the December issue of CoTTON.” 
ROBERT JACKSON 
resident 
Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Hillsville, Va 


(This refers to reprint of the article 
“Straightening Needles for Full-Fashioned 
Machines” by B. I). Gaddy. Copies of this 
article are available at a cost of 20c¢ each.) 


» 


Spinning Room Practice 

“TIT am today in receipt of a memorandum 
from four of our Superintendents in which 
they call attention to the article “Spinning 
Room Practice” by H. L. Pratt, in the De 
cember issue of CoTTon. They say that this 
is the seventh article on this subject, the 
other six having appeared in previous issues 
during 1989, and that they have been read 
ing these articles very closely and have 
gotten a lot of good information from them 
We are concerned to know if you have in 
mind making this entire series of articles 
available in booklet form——-and if so, we 
would like to enter our order for 20 eopies 
of the same.” 

BENJAMIN RUSSELL 

resident 
The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Ala. 


“Referring to article No. 6 on “Spinning 
Room Practice we would like to advise that 
we have 40 to 50 students enrolled in our 
<pinning class who would be interested in 
articles if reprints of same were made. We 
think these articles are very interesting and 
would be a great help to our vocational stu 
dents.” 

W. DD. STOCKTON 
Personnel Director 
Callaway Mills 
LaGrange, Georgia 


(Many favorable comments regarding this 
series have been received from the indus 
try. Article No. 9, the concluding chapter, 
appears in this issue. The Editors have not 
decided definitely if the series will be put 
in booklet form, but this matter is under 
consideration at the present time.) 





Finishing Materials 
“IT have enjoved very much the book 
‘Finishing Materials’ and wish vou would 


have your office enter a subscription for 


me and for Axel Oleson, our superintendent 
I may have my nerve with me in requesting 
an additional copy of the book with the sub 
scription, as well as Mr. Olesons, but I 
would like another.”’ 

EK. T. GURRY 
President 
Aurora Proe:ssing Co 
Aurora, Ill. 

‘We would like to obtain a copy of “Fin 
ishing Materials’’ by J. Andrew Clark which 
you are offering with a three year sub 
scription to COTTON.’ 

J. GENEST 
Beaunit Mills Ine 
(‘ohoes, N. Y. 
s 
Construction News Service 


The following letter was sent by Mr 
Small to two of his Southern representa 
tives : 

“IT sincerely hope you boys read this bul 
letin. I feel just as lost without it as I 
do the morning paper and look for it just 
as eagerly This issue (11-16-39) contains 
notes that are valuable information to and 
for us.’’ 

GEORGE Tl SMALL 
Southern Sales Manager 
National Oil Products Co 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(Mr. Small has reference to the Construc 
tion News Bulletins which we publish each 
two weeks as an additional service to our 
advertisers and their Southern representa- 
tives, The bulletins report the new mills, 
additions and modernization programs in 
the industry and are available to the South 
ern representatives of advertisers. ) 





Meet "Cotton's'’ Staff (No. 1) 


f 





William E. Coogler, Production Manager 
since 1920. Bill’s the fellow that co-ordi 
nates and keeps peace between the Editorial 
and Business Departments sees that 
‘*Cotton’’ keeps on schedule—okehs adver 
tising layouts. 

Grew up with Smith Publishing Company 
starting in 1908 as office boy and stenog- 
rapher. Later Circulation Manager. ill 
says his ‘‘high forehead’’ can be blamed on 
advertisers who won’t send their copy in on 
time. His hobby is his new home and his 
completely equipped wood working shop. Joe 
Moody is Bill’s Anthony Eden 
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Helpful Booklets Free 

Most all of our readers are familiar with 
the booklet section which appears each month 
in ‘*Cotton’’ and which may be found on pages 
139 and 140 of th's issue. In this section are 
listed the manuals, reference books and cata 
logs of our advertisers which are sent with 
out obligation at the request of subscribers 
We recommend that our readers use this ser 
vice to secure full information regarding the 
products and services advertised in COTTON 

During the past year we cleared through 
our offices over 3,000 requests from sub 
scribers for literature listed in this section 
Among those using this important service 
were: 

W. P. Stuart, Superintendent. Dixie He 
siery Mills Ine., Mount Gilead. N. €.: L. . 
Coley. Overseer, Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, Selma, N. C.: A. B. Cury. Man 
ager, Tecelagem Continental. Sao Paulo 
Brazil: Mathew Hunter. Boss Weaver. Con 
tinental Mills. Lewiston. Maine: F W 
Dyunstone, Foreman, Empire Rayon Con 
pany, New York, N. Y.: Robert Williams 
Overseer, Indiana Cotton Mills. Cannelton 
Ind.: Herbert Rosenberg, Chemical Engi 
neer, American Finishing Company, Men 
phis, Tenn.: W. E. Dunn. Assistant Super 
intendent, Chiquola Manufacturing Con 
pany, Honea Path, S. C.: Arthur Hauser 
Mill Superintendent, Holeproof Limited 
Victoria, Australia: Ray Klumb, Foreman 
Marshall Hosiery Company. Benton. Kv. 
W. K. Wilson. Office Manager, Fisk Rub 
her Corporation, New tedford. Mass.: F. M 
turton. Overseer. Gossett Mills. Anderson 
S ¢.: J. J. Nesterowicz. Chemical Engineer 
Van Raalte Company, N. Tonawanda, N. \¥ 
Earl Gress. Superintendent. Wallner Ho 
siery Mill, Pulaski Va.: N. J. Thoros, Over 
seer. Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates 
North Adams, M~ss.; E. M. Riteh. Night 
Superintendent. Waverly Mills Ine., Laurin 
burg. N. C.; W. S. Aird Superintendent of 
Rayon, The Montreal Cottons Limited, Val 
leyfield, Canada; W. O. Taubert. Superin 
tendent Dyeing, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Amsterdam, N. Y.: J. A. Conne 
Manager. O’Cedar Corporation. Covinetor 
Tenn.: H. Aspinall. Sup rintendent. Ine 
Cotton Mill. Lima, Peru: P. C. Wavner. Su 
nerintendent. Diamond Textile Mills Ine 
Taunton. Mass.: J. H. Burgess Sunerintend 
ent of Weaving Springs (‘orton Mills Ches 
ter S. C.: V. F. Tessier. Dver, Lebanon 
Woolen Mills. Lebanon. N H.: Pant A 
Howard Assistant Sum rintendent, Elmor: 
Corporation Spindale N { 


From China 


‘Please enter our name as a subscriber 
CoTTon, (Serving the Textile Industries 
At the same time we beg to draw your at 
tention to the fact that we are well con 
nected with most of the Chinese textile in 
dustries and we should be pleased to place 
our good services at the disposal of Amer 
ean Textile Machinists, wishing to establis! 
husiness connections with China 
A. ROBITCHER 
Chief Engineer 
The Textile Advisers Co 
Shanghai, China 


The Mill Village 


“Tf available. will you please forward . 
three copies of the article ‘The Mill V 
lage’. bv Arnold M. Oland n vour Decem 
her 1939 issne of COTTON 

I. A. MeDANIF! 
Assistant Treasuré 
(ioodvear Clearwater Mills 
Cartersville. Georgia 


(This article ““‘The Mill Village: Shall We 
Sell It? If So. To Whom?” has been reprint 
ed and copies are available upon request 
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@ About 100,000 feet of 25/3273,” Jointed and Hnd-Matched ROBBINS 
Maple Flooring were wsed in the new Weave Room of the Swift Manufactur 
ing Company, at Columbus, Georgia. A. K,. Adams, Atlanta, Ga., Builders. 


ROBBINS H 


Flooring SC 


The Swift Manufacturing Company, with nearly 
a million feet of Hard Maple Flooring in its 
total plant, now adds another 100,000 feet of 
ROBBINS Maple, in its new weave room. 


This is a significant tribute to the dependable 
performance of Northern Hard Maple and the 
satisfaction found in specifying it. 


Location of the two modern ROBBINS mills in 
the heart of the great northern hardwood forests 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, assures ROBBINS 








ard Maple 
RES AGAIN! 


customers always, of Maple of highest quality, 
grade for grade—all slow-growth Northern Hard 
Maple ... Maple at its toughest best. 


The most modern equipment in ROBBINS mills 
assures accurate milling and scientific seasoning 
of this tough-fibred, tight-grained wood. 


In 20 years of service to the Southern textile in- 
dustry, ROBBINS has always stressed the satis- 
fying of every customer. You, too, will assure 
satisfaction by specifying ROBBINS Flooring 
whenever you build or remodel. 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. In Phil- 
adelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 


Write them--or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Members of the MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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“MODERNIZATION AND MAINTENANCE” MEANS: 


Get the Things You Need. and 
Then Take Care of Them 


FOR A NUMBER of years, ''Cotton"’ has de- 

voted its February issue especially to the 
subject of Modernization and Maintenance. 
Thus, annually, the magazine has emphasized the 
gospel of bringing plants up-to-date, and keep- 
ing them in good condition after they are 
brought up-to-date. During the depression years, 
this was a hard gospel to preach, and the con- 
verts were none too numerous. For several years, 
there was a pretty prevalent feeling that after all 
it didn't make much difference whether a fellow 
died in the old family homestead, or in a nice 
new hospital surrounded by a lot of modern fa- 
cilities. 

But those who had the will to live have pulled 
through, and there has been an astonishing re- 
vival of confidence in the future, and of willing- 
ness to invest money in better plant equipment. 
For severa! years there has been a steady flow of 
new machinery into old plants, and it looks as if 
this flow might continue, with little interruption, 
for several years. 

This year, especial emphasis is placed upon 
the necessity of properly maintaining this new 
equipment, as well as the existing machinery. In 
thumbing through previous February issues of 
"Cotton" to see how what we thought and 
hoped in past years might fit into what is hap- 
pening this year, there was a paragraph in the 
February 1935 issue that is worth repeating: 

"The year 1935 will mark the turning point 
for many a plant that simply cannot stand an- 
other year of losing money and still have enough 


resources to get in condition for the future. The 
mill which will still be running in 1940 needs to 
be planning for 1940 now, not simply running 
from day-to-day, and hand-to-mouth in 1935." 

The mills which had the vision and courage in 
1935, and since, to put money into better equip- 
ment have had to spend a great deal more 
money per unit for that equipment than the orig- 
inal machinery cost when the plant was built. It 
therefore behooves them to take exceptionally 
good care of this new and valuable equipment. 
If past experience is a criterion, it will be a qood 
many years before marked improvements in de- 
sign will make a new present-day mill obsolete 
and if the machinery is ably maintained, it will be 
just as productive in 1960 as it is now. 

Much of the machinery which has been 
junked in the last two or three years was a last- 
ing tribute to the value of high-class mainte- 
nance. It was practically as good the day it was 
junked as the day it was built, and was thrown 
away merely because it had been superseded by 
more efficient desian. Significantly enough, the 
mills which have come to our attention as junking 
that kind of machinery had plenty of money to 
buy new equipment when they felt that it was 
justified. 

The gospel of modernization now seems to 
be a very generally accepted doctrine. For such 
part as it has taken in the spreading of this doc- 
trine, Cotton" is quite proud. Our text for this 
month is: ‘Take care of that which you have pur- 
chased, and it will surely bring you profit.’ 
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One of the houses in the new village development at Fort Mill, S. C. 
new project for employees of Springs Cotton Mills (shown in aerial view on opposite page), 





This, and similar homes in the 
provide Ss 


a combination of rural life with modern conveniences and proximity to the mill 


Miodern Mill Village Planning 


THE aerial view on the opposite 

page shows a portion of the 
new village established by the 
Springs Cotton Mills for the em- 
ployees of its Fort Mill, S. C., plant. 
This new development is situated on 
the main Charlotte highway, and 
the houses are located an average of 
half a mile from the mill. Each 
house is equipped with water, 
lights, sewerage, a garage and a 
barn, and there are from 10 to 25 
acres of farm land available to 
each house. 

The picture above shows a close- 
up of one of the houses in this de- 
velopment just after completion. 
The pleasing architecture, the gar- 


age, and the roominess of the lot 
are to be especially noted. 

The two photographs at the bot- 
tom of this page present an inter- 
esting contrast. They show two 
houses on adjoining lots in the ex- 
isting village at Fort Mill. The new 
house (right) is owned by the mill, 
and has water, lights, sewerage and 
a garage. The other house (left) is 
owned privately, and has no water, 
lights or sewerage, and no garage. 
Yet both houses rent for exactly the 
Same per room per week, per house. 

These views are presented as de- 
picting at least several trends in 
connection with mill village location 
and arrangement. Much discussion 


The two houses below, on adjoining lots, rent for the same amount. 


water, lights, sewerage and garage. 
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The privately-owned one, le ft, has none of these 


“The Mill Vil- 
lage’, page 55 December COTTON) 
concerning the mill village system, 
its evils—real and imagined, its ad- 
vantages, its problems, and what to 
do about it, if anything. 

Good shorter hours, and 
universal use of automobiles, have 
made it possible for a number of 
mills, with available acreage, to car- 
ry out any needed village expansion 
on the order here depicted. The 
plan provides enviable living condi- 
tions the employees, permits 
them to have space for gardening 
or farming in a small way, relieves 
congestion, and is altogether whole- 


is taking place (see 


roads, 


for 


some, progressive and desirable. 


mul-owned house. right, has 









Exterior view of new weave building at Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. Note modern con- 
struction, with louvres for air-conditioning system; also overhead bridge for transporting filling 


Swift Mig. Co. Consolidates All 
Weaving in MODERN BUILDING 


THE NEW weaving building just 

completed by the Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
is interesting in several ways. It 
incorporates much in the way of ac- 
cepted building practice, as well as 
several unusual features of design 
and arrangement. Of outstanding 
interest to the industry, however, 
is that while it does not represent 
actual plant enlargement as to pro- 
ductive capacity, it was designed as 
replacement of an existing struc- 
ture and to permit re-arrangement 
and consolidation of machinery for 
greater efficiency and economy. It 
was erected and equipped during 
the past fall and winter, with a 
minimum of interruption of pro- 
duction schedules. 

The mill, established in 1883, had 
grown from a small beginning to a 
plant of 31,752 spindles and 924 
looms, and several successive en- 
largements and_ re-arrangements 
had resulted in two major units, 
with preparatory, spinning, warp 
preparation and weaving machinery 
located in various buildings and on 
different floors. About half of the 
looms were located in a one-story 
structure—one of the earlier struc- 
tures in the 57 years of the mill’s 
development. 

Last year, the need for replacing 


this original weaving building be- 
came evident, and it was decided to 
design a unit that would house the 
weaving equipment in its entirety, 
and, while doing this, achieve the 
benefits of consolidation, re-ar- 
rangement and repair that such a 
unit would permit. As the accom- 
panying sketch shows, the new unit 
was erected on the site of the pre- 
vious weaving building, which was 
demolished. 

The story of these changes is 
particularly interesting, since they 
called for ingenuity and care in de- 
sign to fit the new structure, in a 
practical way, into efficient physi- 
cal relationship to the remainder of 
the plant. This was achieved by 
the true application of good engi- 
neering, which has been aptly de- 
fined as a compromise between the 
theoretically ideal and the practic- 
ally possible. 


Building Construction Details 


The new building is 212x290 feet, 
with the long side running north 
and south. It is two stories in 
height, but is so designed and con- 
structed that a third floor may be 
added later. It has brick side walls, 
with steel framing throughout, and 
steel sash windows glazed with 
eoolite blue-tinted glass. The roof 


is a standard 20-year tar and gravel 
roof: on heavy pine planking, with 
14% inches of insulating material. 
All flashing and down-spouts are of 
copper. 

The floors are of wood. The first 
floor is of standard tar concrete, 
mill type, with heavy creosoted sub- 
floor planking, creosoted pine inter- 
mediate, one layer of Sisalkraft pa- 
per, and maple top finish. The sec- 
ond floor, one of the building’s un- 
usual features, has 2x6 salt treated 
pine laminated sub-floor on steel 
beams; treated pine intermediate, 
one layer of Sisalkraft paper, and 
maple finish. The 2x6 timbers in 
the sub-floor are placed on the 2- 
inch side, with no space between the 
timbers, giving exceptional 
strength, rigidity, and durability. 
All maple flooring is treated with 
a penetrating floor finish that gives 
protection to the flooring and mini- 
mizes the frequency of scrubbing. 


Machinery Lay-Out 


The variety of products made by 
the mill call for two general types 
of looms, one group being narrow 
looms, and the other consisting of 
broad dobby and Jacquard looms. 
All the latter group formerly located 
in four different rooms throughout 
the mill, have been placed on the 
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A section of the first floor weaving, showing air-conditioning ducts and 
arrangement of machinery. Broad looms occupy this floor 


first floor of the new building. One 
section of this floor was partitioned 
from the remainder of the room and 
all of the Jacquards are now in this 
separate department, where the low- 
er humidity required for this type 
of weaving may be maintained. The 
main portion of the first floor is 
equipped with the broad dobby 
looms, which are equipped with 
large beam heads. The bays in the 
building are 28 feet east and west 
and 32 feet north and south, which 
permits four of these wide looms to 
a bay, placed east and west wise, 
with working alleys of generous 
width even with the large beam 
heads. All looms on this floor are 
equipped with individual motor 
drive. 

All of the mill’s narrow looms are 


located on the second floor of the 
new building, where the 28x32 bay 
dimensions accommodate four to the 
bay, placed north and south wise. 
These looms are belt-driven in small 
groups. 

Here again, machinery lay-out 
was effected with a view to obtain- 
ing the utmost in operating effi- 
ciency and convenience. These looms 
are gradually being equipped with 
larger beam heads, and at the com- 
pletion of this change-over, even 
with beam heads of a maximum size 
for these looms, working alley space 
will be ample. 

Filling yarn for some of these 
narrow looms is made in a special 
utilization plant located across the 
street from the north end of the 
new building. The arrangement of 
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the new structure permits this fill- 
ing to be hauled directly to these 
looms, on the second floor, by means 
of an overhead, covered passageway 
from the spinning department of 
the utilization plant into the weave 
room that uses it. 

The south end of the new build- 
ing adjoins an existing structure. 
At this end there is a new, large 
high-speed full automatic elevator, 
which serves both floors of the new 
building, where the ceiling heights 
are 16 feet, and the four floors of 
the older building, which has 13- 
foot ceilings. All warp yarn for 
both floors, and the majority of the 
filling yarn, is brought into the new 
building on the new elevator. 

The lay-out of the new mill pro- 
vides ample spare floor for the stor- 
age of warps and filling yarn in 
close proximity to the looms, which, 
in a specialty mill, is a convenience 
of prime importance. 

Consolidation of all weaving in 
the new building released consider- 
able floor space at various points 
throughout the _ existing units, 
which was utilized for machinery 
re-arrangement and departmental 
consolidations to the end of greater 
operating economy and efficiency. 


The Air-Conditioning System 


An outstanding feature of the 
new building is the complete, self- 
contained automatic air condition- 
ing equipment that serves it. This 
was designed, and installed, on 
specifications by Robert & Co., Inc., 
by the Cooling and Air Condition- 
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Sketch showing location of new weave building in relation to the existing structures. 


Note that it was super-imposed upon site of old weave building and water tank (shown 


by dotted lines) 
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ing Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

The first floor is air-conditioned 
by one central station type dual sys- 
tem with a capacity of 100,000 cu- 
bic feet of air per minute. The sec- 
ond floor is also air-conditioned by 
a similar type, except that there are 
two air washer units each having a 
capacity of 60,000 c.f.m., or a total 
capacity of 120,000 c.f.m. for the 
entire second floor. 

Both installations were designed 
to maintain a condition of 85 per 
cent relative humidity throughout 
the year, and during the summer 
season to maintain in the weave 
rooms a dry bulb temperature not 
to exceed 8 degrees above the out- 
side wet bulb temperature. For ex- 
ample, with an outdoor condition of 
97 degrees F. dry bulb and 74 de- 
grees F. wet bulb, the air-condition- 
ing system would maintain in the 
weave room a condition of 82 de- 
grees F. dry bulb, and 85 per cent 
relative humidity. 

The Jacquard weaving depart- 
ment is air-conditioned by one cen- 
tral station type air washer 
tem with 19,000 c¢.f.m. capacity. 
This system was designed to main- 
tain an indoor condition of 60 per 
cent relative humidity throughout 
the year and to maintain during the 
summer season an indoor dry bulb 
temperature not to exceed 16 de- 
grees F. above the outside wet bulb 
temperature. 

The temperature and humidity 
control system for each weave room 
is entirely automatic and is ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to make 
the cost of operation drop off ap- 
proximately in proportion to the de- 
mand load, with savings of both elec- 
trical power input and steam con- 
sumption. The system is divided 
into numerous zones, each zone be- 
ing operated from its respective hu- 
midity controller. This zoning ar- 
rangement is designed to insure 
even conditions throughout the en- 
tire conditioned areas and is par- 
ticularly effective in maintaining 
even temperature and humidity con- 
ditions in the various sections of 
the room when any group of looms 
may be temporarily shut down. 


SYS- 


Each system in the installation is 
equipped with a special textile evap- 
orative cooler and humidity air 
washer, which includes self-clean- 
ing spun bronze type filters as a 
part of the air washer itself. These 
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A part of the second floor of the new building. 


Note ducts for air- 


conditioning and generous floor space allowed for machinery 


filters, located inside the spray 
chamber, are entirely self-cleaning 
by action of the air washer nozzle 
sprays, which continually wash 
down and flush into the air washer 
tank any dust or dirt which imping- 
es upon them. 


Adaptable Lighting System 


Incandescent. lamps, with RLM 
reflectors, to provide 20 foot candle 
intensity, are used in the new struc- 
ture. The wiring is designed so 
that the incandescent lamps may be 
replaced with fluorescent equipment 
in the future, if desired. The build- 
ing is provided with a standard au- 
tomatic sprinkler system, and a sys- 
tem of high pressure air cleaning 
rooms, with convenient stations. 


A close-up on the first floor of 
the new building, in which a sec- 
tion of air-conditioning duct, and 
something of the construction of 
the laminated second floor may 
be seen 


There are four toilet rooms on 
each floor. The toilet floors, walls 
and toilet partitions are of tile and 
glazed brick; all toilet fixtures are 
of the most modern type. A mod- 
ern feature incorporated in the new 
building is found in the four large 
dressing rooms on each floor. In 
these, which adjoin the male and 
female toilets, respectively, are ade- 
quate lavatory facilities, and indi- 
vidual steel lockers for each em- 
ployee. These toilets and dressing 
rooms are heated and ventilated by 
means of individual units suspend- 
ed from the ceiling of each lavatory. 
These units are entirely automatic, 
there being a thermostat and auto- 
matic steam valve in connection 
with each unit to maintain the air 
constantly at 75 degrees F. during 
the heating season. These units 
draw in fresh air from ventilating 
purposes from out-of-doors and af- 
ter circulating through the rooms, 
the air is discharged to out-of- 
through aluminum relief 
dampers. Fire-proof stair towers 
are located at the northeast and 
southwest corners of the building. 

Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
were the architects and engineers 
on the new structure. A. K. Adams 
& Co., Atlanta, were the general 
contractors; White Electrical Con- 
struction Company, Atlanta and Co- 
lumbus, were the electrical con- 
tractors; General Elevator Com- 
pany, Atlanta, installed the new 
elevator; the sprinkler system was 
installed by Grinnell Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


doors 
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Some Modern Mill Lighting and Air Conditioning— 





AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE of modern 
lighting is shown in the above picture of the 
new weave room of the Athens (Ga.) Manutfac- 
turiny Company. These fluorescent lamps were 
installed after experiments had been made with 
several types of lighting. Each lamp has two 
48-inch tubes to the reflector, the latter having 
enamel tops and porcelain reflecting surfaces. 
The enamel top will not show fingerprints. Lamps 
are placed above weavers’ alleys at elevation of 
101% feet from floor, spaced on 12-foot centers. 
No lamps are over the back alleys. Each tube 
requires 40 watts. Total consumption of power 
is said to be about a quarter of that of lamps 
used in lighting same amount of space in exist- 
ing plant. According to officials of the company, 
this type of light is especially helpful in the 
manufacture of white goods. As very little light 
is reflected from the ceiling with this type of 
reflector, it is suggested that the floors be as 
light a color as possible in order to give more 
reflection. In this new weave room the floors 
are maple. Light at the fell of the cloth is from 
20 to 22 foot candles and half way between the 
looms is 15 foot candles; older lighting produced 
10 to 12 foot candles. The new lights are easy 
to clean. Tubes were furnished by Kenrad Light 
& Tube Company and reflectors by Wheeler 
Reflector Company. 

The new weave room is humidified, heated, 
ventilated and cooled by a central station unit 
designed to maintain automatically 85 per cent 
relative humidity, a minimum winter tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees F., and a maximum summer 
temperature of 89 degrees F., even in the hot- 
test weather. The usual summer temperatures 
will be from 8&3 to 85 degrees F. Conditioned 
air is delivered through ducts (in center of pic- 
ture) and is distributed through louvred grilles 
in such a manner that at the working level the 
air motion is imperceptible. In the air washer 
the water sprays are generated from atomizers 
on a centrifugal principle, where lint, size and 
foreign matter are removed. Heaters are espe- 
cially designed for textile service and after three 
months service there was no lint or size on them. 


BELOW is an example of fluorescent lighting on print- 
ing machines in the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. These 
are 36-inch triple tube 40-watt daylight flood units, lo- 
cated horizontally about 5 feet from the rolls and 7 feet 
from the floor, placed at an angle to direct the light t 
the printing rolls and fabric. A double 36-inch 30-watt 
fluorescent daylight flood unit is located in a vertical 
position directly above the machine to illuminate the 
cloth above the printing rolls. Illumination here is from 
55 to over 125 foot candles. Courtesy, The Miller 
Company. 











MAINTENANCE MANUAL 


ALL MACHINERY wears out with 

use, and to keep machinery 
running, whether one machine or a 
mill-full, maintenance work of some 
sort must be done. There are two 
general kinds of maintenance— 
planned or scheduled, and “break- 
down fixing.” Any manager can 
be justly proud of a repair crew 
that can make an emergency re- 
pair quickly, economically, and well, 
but if most of his maintenance 
work is done on this basis he should 
see what can be done to keep break- 
downs from happening, because two 
major breakdowns at the same time 
might so overload the crew that one 
job would have to wait on the other 
and the mill would have a shut- 
down. Planned maintenance, or 
scheduled repair, places the main- 
tenance crew in the same position 
from the standpoint of calculating 
manufacturing cost as are the op- 
erators of the machines. This is as 


@ Right out of the practical experience of the authors, this 
thorough discussion of mill maintenance methods constitutes a real 


maintenance manual. 


Following the general discussion of mainten- 


ance procedure, the detailed recommendations of specific methods 
of inspection and maintenance of substantially all of the auxiliary 


services of a textile plant are particularly valuable. 


The whole article 


is the kind of discussion of this important — to be read, studied, 


and referred to constantly 


By Dan MeConnell, 
John Green and J. D. Whitt 


Proximity Mfg. Co. 


it should be, for machinery that 
cannot be run is worse than useless 
from the manufacturing standpoint, 
and the expense of the repair crew 
can be logically considered as an iIn- 
surance premium against machin- 
ery failure. Insurance and opera- 
tors’ wages are considered as a val- 


Compact testing kits in a single box facilitate speed and accuracy 


in maintenance work 


id factor in figuring manufacturing 
cost, and it seems wise to figure 
into the cost the price of keeping 
the machines running on a compar- 
able basis with the price for run- 
ning them. 


What Planned Maintenance Is 


Planned maintenance does not 
mean slavish devotion to a set of 
rules saying when and where a cer- 
tain thing should be done, but ra- 
ther a study of the plant to deter- 
mine what can be expected in trou- 
ble-free life from the various parts, 
what indications there are of com- 
ing trouble, and what steps can be 
taken to prevent trouble. The plans 
must be kept flexible enough for the 
maintenance crew to take care of 
the occasional breakdown that wiil 
happen even under the best of cir- 
cumstances and handle the installa- 
tion of new and moving of old ma- 
chinery. This last is mentioned be- 
cause it is the usual practice in 
most plants for the maintenance 
crew to handle such machine chang- 
es. 

Study, coupled with experience 
and observation, is the basis of 
planned maintenance. Study is 
mentioned first because similar ma- 
chinery under slightly different 
conditions of operation will re- 
quire different schedules and 
methods of maintenance, and ex- 
perience and observation must be 
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tempered to fit the individual con- 
ditions. The main idea is to apply 
the old adages of a stitch in time 
and an ounce of prevention, and ar- 
range them so the breakdowns will 
be fixed before they happen. How 
close a machine can be pushed to a 
breakdown, and the amount of work 
to be done at a particular time de- 
pends entirely on the judgment of 
the man who looks after that par- 
ticular part of the unit. 

In the study of the conditions 
should be included a study of the 
new machinery that is _ installed 
with expected maintenance in mind. 
This check-over of a machine should 
be made during the course of erec- 
tion and first operation to deter- 
mine what spare parts should be 
kept on hand, how often the various 
parts of the machine should be in- 
spected, and the expected life of the 
various wearing parts. In this 
study of conditions we should in- 
clude also an occasional overhauling 
of the maintenance schedule itself 
to be sure that due allowance has 
been made for process changes, new 
materials or new items of repair 
and supply parts that have come 
on the market, and increasing age 
of the machines in certain parts of 
the mill. 

Most maintenance items require 
attending to in what might be 
called cycles. There are some things 
that must be tended to in the fall 
to prepare for the winter, and an- 
other set of things that must be 
checked up to get ready for sum- 
mer operation. We might call these 
seasonal items. There are other 
items that work in step with the 
amount of production going through 
the mill, and still others that re- 
quire looking into in step with time 
—months, weeks, or years—with 
little or no relation to the amount 
of work going through. Some of 
these items will be mentioned in de- 
tail later in the article, but it must 
be remembered that the individual 
conditions in each plant are the 
governing factor in setting up any 
plan. 


Two Methods of Maintenance 


The worth of any method of at- 
tack on a problem or a condition 
is determined by how well the meth- 
od works, and to determine the ef- 
ficiency of any operation it is neces- 
sary to have standards for compari- 
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Motor maintenance card and record of test work 


sons. The worth of a maintenance 
plan is therefore best checked on 
by setting up standards, even 
though these standards are not reg- 
ularly attainable, and then checking 
the operation against these stand- 
ards in much the same way that you 
would go about determining the ef- 
ficiency of operation of a spinning 
room, for instance. This means the 
keeping of records of some sort, as 
simple or as complicated as is de- 
manded by the individual plant. 
We know of two maintenance 
plans that are operating that show 
well the two extremes. In one 
plant every item of equipment is 
listed on a card record, and on these 
cards (one for each machine) are 
little colored flags indicating the 
dates on which each particular ma- 
chine is to be inspected. On the 
card are listed the inspection opera- 
tions. Taking a pump for example, 
these operations may be scheduled 
to call for changing the oil in the 
bearings once a month, checking the 
packing every two months, checking 


sf * 


@ This article is offered not as 
a story of how it is done, but as 
some thoughts on how it might be 
done, and in the hope that it will 
provoke thought on the subject. 
If thought is put on the subject, 
and the maintenance crew is sold 
on the idea of studying the job, 
there is probably no other thing 
the mill could do that would pay 
out better on the investment. The 
best way to handle maintenance 
is a problem that has a different 
solution in every plant. How 
would you handle it in yours? 


coupling alignment every’ six 
months, opening the pump for in- 
ternal inspection once a year, and 
breaking the flanges to check for 
pipe strains every two years. Also, 
there are some inspections that are 
checks on other inspections, as, for 
instance, the scheduling calling for 
the air gap in the motor driving the 
pump in question to be checked ev- 
ery six months, midway between 
the checks for coupling alignment. 


The maintenance gang at this 
plant is divided into squads, and 
each week the foreman of each 
squad is handed a typed list of the 
inspection operations his gang is to 
do that week and week-end. This 
list is made up by a clerk from the 
card record, and when the jobs are 
done the foreman writes after each 
item on the list what he found and 
what he did, and anything he might 
think about the general condition of 
the machine. The list then goes 
back to the superintendent of main- 
tenance for his approval, and the 
essential information from these 
reports is then copied on the cards 
by the clerk. 

This system is flexible from the 
standpoint of knowing what is to be 
done and how much the men will 
have to do any given month or 
week, and it also enables the re- 
sponsible man to have his finger on 
exactly what is going on and have 
clear records to show the manage- 
ment if any question should rise. 


If some new machinery has been 
bought that will require a month of 
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the time of one of the squads, the 
schedule can be juggled so they will 
clear up ahead of the receipt of the 
new machinery important mainten- 
ance operations that they may be 
particularly skilled in. The com- 
paratively routine operations can 
then be shifted to another squad 
while the erection job is going on, 
and the work as a whole will not 
suffer. 

The other system is a notebook 
that a certain master mechanic car- 
ries in his pants pocket. Every 
month he sits down and lists the 
jobs he knows will have to be done 
that month, and the machinery that 
ought to be looked at.. When these 
jobs are done he checks them off in 
his book and makes an occasional 
note on what was found as to the 
condition of the machine, possible 
trouble, or new parts that will be 
required. When he writes up the 
list of the jobs to be done, he is 
guided not only by his excellent 
knowledge of the plant, but also by 
a shelf of little paper-backed note- 
books—the log-books of a number 
of past years. Every month or so 
the superintendent checks over the 
notebook with him, and they both 
keep well in touch with what is go- 
ing on. This plant, incidentally, is 
a medium sized cotton mill with a 
finishing plant. 


Very few things run well unless 
they are checked up on by some re- 
sponsible person, and a mainten- 
ance plan is no exception. Reports 
of some sort must be made, but 
they must be made simple and easy 
to handle since a mechanic cannot 
do much fixing of machinery while 
he is sitting down writing. Two 
methods of making out reports have 
been given in describing the two 
maintenance systems, and numer- 
ous variations of these two ideas 
can be worked out. This report 
question is another one in which the 
requirements of the individual plant 
must rule. 


Some Necessary Maintenance 
Tools 


A mechanic cannot work without 
tools, and often the quality of the 
tools determines the quality of 
work done by the mechanic. Since 
maintenance work is essentially a 
mechanic’s job it might be well to 
look into the tools required. 


A machine shop with welding 
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equipment is a necessity. The plant 
itself might not be large enough to 
have its own complete machine 
shop, but there should be some ma- 
chine tool equipment. The minimum 
is usually put down as a lathe, a 
power hacksaw, a universal milling 
machine, and a drill press. The 
next machines usually added are a 
shaper, a keyseater, a small planer, 
and gear cutting machines, coming 
in the order named. Accessory 
equipment in hand tools and cut- 
ters is of course required. If there 
is a finishing plant in connection 
with the mill, or if the size of the 


plant warrants it, tools for pipe 
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Acetylene welding 


work should be on hand. 

Incidentally, there have recently 
come on the market several smal! 
and very good portable pipe thread- 
ing machines, and these are most 
useful, both in the shop and out on 
the job. 

If much carpenter work is done 
the job can be helped along by giv- 
ing the carpenters some power 
tools. In this connection, there has 
been considerable development re- 
cently in power tools for the home 
woodworking shop, and band saws, 
rip saws, and table planers of this 
type are finding quite a large use 
in the industrial plants. 


The electrical gang should have 
available a minimum of a voltmeter, 
ammeters that will cover the ma- 
jority of their motors, and a mag- 
neto to test for shorts and grounds. 
An insulation tester, commonly 
called a megger, is recommended 
instead of the magneto, because this 
device, in addition to telling whe- 
ther the insulation is good or bad, 
will indicate how good or how bad 
it is and will often find weak insu- 


lation before it shorts and causes a 
shutdown. 

Somewhere in the organization 
there should be the rigging equip- 
ment usually required in moving 
machinery or erecting new ma- 
chinery, chain falls, block and 
tackle, slings and so on. This is 
another case where the needs of 
the individual plant govern the 
amount of equipment required, but 
even if the equipment is of the 
best, someone should know what is 
available in the nearby commer- 
cial shops in the way of big ma- 
chine tools, electrical test equip- 
ment, and other apparatus that 
might be needed for a special job 
once every year or so. Knowledge 
of where to go to get some special 
job done will often save a long 
shutdown or other serious incon- 
venience. 


When to Inspect What 


Cycles of inspection have been 
mentioned in the first of this ar- 
ticle, and we might now consider 
these several cycles. The main 
idea in planned maintenance is to 
do work before it is absolutely 
necessary, and this means that ar- 
rangements must be made to work 
on parts of the plant that are 
lightly loaded during certain sea- 
sons of the year when they are not 
badly needed. This is the season- 
al cycle, and in individual plants 
there will be many items that are 
not mentioned in the listing below. 

During the summer, to get ready 
for winter, the following is sug- 
gested: Check over the exposed 
surfaces of the buildings for 
cracks or leaks that might give 
trouble from soaking rains or 
freezing, check over roofs and 
windows with the same point in 
mind, clear condensate holes un- 
der windows, look over the flash- 
ings and caulk holes and cracks 
around windows and doors. Go 
over the heating system, paying 
particular attention to the condi- 
tion of traps and valves. Check 
condensate return systems. Check 
condition of protective coatings on 
steel-work exposed to condensa- 
tion, or outside. Check boilers 
furnaces, insulation on pipe lines, 
and condition of pipe lines not 
heavily loaded in summer. This is 
also a good time to look over coal 
handling eauinment. 
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During the winter, to get ready 
for summer, the following is sug- 
gested: Inspect drinking water 
system, overhaul any refrigeration 
equipment, check over the humidi- 
fier system. .Go over the spare 
motor and transformer stock to 
prepare for’ possible lightning 
damage during the summer. Check 
any evaporative cooling equip- 
ment, which is operating at light 
load in this season. Check outside 
guyed structures, to be prepared 
for high spring winds. Inspect 
and overhaul any outside construc- 
tion equipment that you might 
have. 

Another most logical cycle of in- 
spection is one that is in step with 
time, as months or years, or in 
step with production. This can be 
likened to checking over an auto- 
mobile every 5,000 miles, or over- 
hauling an airplane engine everv 
1,000 flying hours. Incidentally 
it is only through rigidly con- 
trolled preventive maintenance 
that the airlines have set up their 
impressive safety record in a busi- 
ness once thought very hazardous. 
The railroads have always set 
great store by preventive work, 
and this is likewise reflected in 
their notable safety records. We 
might well take a tip or two from 
them. 

Some of the items that are logi- 





Rugged equipment like this will withstand hard duty, but grates 


and tuyeres require replacement, 


cleaned and lubricated 


cal to check on this cycle are: 
belts, shafting, bearings, wiring, 
oil circuit breakers or other feed- 
er breakers, motor control switch- 
es, methods of lubrication and lu- 
brication generally, air compres- 
sors, service water and process 
pumps, motors, steam and other 
traps, air hoses, paint, parts ex- 
posed to corrosion, process ma- 
chinery generally in the dyehouse 
and bleachery, and cotton spinning 
and weaving machinery. Some of 
the things to be looked for are list- 
ed in the following paragraphs: 


Cheeking Auxiliary Equipment 


BOILERS. Knock in the manheads 
and make a complete dry internal and 
external inspection no less than twice 
a year, clean tubes if required, make 
hydrostatic test at least once a year 
before the heavy load comes on. Make 
some sort of record of the amount of 
scale found on each clean-eut. Look 
for pitting, evidence of rivet decay, and 
evidences of contaminated water or a 
change in the water supply that might 
lead to trouble later. If the boilers are 
of the water-tube type, wire-brush the 
drums well and paint inside with a 
good internal boiler paint at least once 
a year. Work closely with the insur 
ance company boiler inspectors, as a 
rule they are most co-operative, and 
ean give a great deal of information. 


FURNACES. If a masonry furnace 
lining bulges enough to break loose 
the setting, the lining is gone anyhow 
from the ties to the common brick of 


and should be replaced as quickly as 
possible to keep from causing an emer 


geney shutdown when the wall falls 


and stoker bearings must bi 


over on the fire. Keep the arch and 
back walls on HRT boilers at the prop 
er height: erosion will wear them down 
sometimes, and it is surprising how 
many men do not have even a dimen 
sioned free-hand sketch of the proper 
proportions for their furnaces. Be sure 
that you never get caught so short on 
refractory material that vou cannot re 
pair or rebuild a furnace on two days’ 
notice. Watch the clinker line on mu! 
tiple retort stokers, as furnace walls 
on this type of stoker will sometimes 
fail from undermining. The boiler in 
spector, though furnaces are not strict 
ly his business, can often pass on a 
} 


vood point or two that he has seen 


~omew here else, 


PUMPS. The majority of our pumps 
ure centrifugal now, and these units 
usually require a little less maintenance 
than do their motive power, unless the 
liquid handled is corrosive. Give the 


unit a passing inspection at least once 





Care and inspection of pumps is essential as efficiency and ca- 
pacity niay drop off long before there is any exte rial evidence 
of wear 
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Electric arc-welding equipment, well recog- 
nized as a regular fabricating tool, is no 
less essential 1n maintenance wie 


a day, check up on the glands and the 
condition of the packing at least once 
a month, oftener if handling hot wa- 
ter, kier liquor, or other corrosive ma 
terial. If the pump has sleeve bear- 
ings, check the oil level when giving 
the unit the passing inspection, and 
check to be sure the oil ring is turn- 
ing whenever you happen to think of 
it. Drain the bearings and fill with 
new oil at least once every three 
months unless the oil wells in the bear- 
ing case are very large. Some men 
eatch the first part of the drainings 
from each bearing in a cup so they can 
check the condition of the oil and look 
for any bearing metal that would in- 
dicate grit in the bearing or some other 
condition that was wearing the bearing 
too fast. Check for coupling alignment 
at least twice a year, more often if the 
unit runs rough or is mounted where 
vibration is heavy. 

If the pump has ball bearings, grease 
no more than four times a year. Use 
the grease recommended for the job by 
your oil company, do not use too much, 
and be sure the grease is clean. More 
grit gets into ball or roller bearings 
through dirty grease and careless han- 
dling than in any other way, and grit 
is death to these bearings when it gets 
inside. When re-packing a pump, if 
it has a lantern ring to let water in to 
Inbricate the packing, measure with a 
rule to be sure that the ring is under 
the sealing water inlet. Sometimes this 
can be done all right with the pack- 
ing hook. 

Open the unit for internal inspection 
at least once a year if handling dirty 
or corrosive water. Once every two or 
three years is enough if handling fil- 
tered water. On this inspection check 
the clearances on the seal rings, con- 


dition of the impeller fastenings, condi- 
tion of the wearing sleeves, and condi- 
tion of the bearings. If the pump is 
built with a horizontally split casing, 
and a new gasket is necessary, be sure 
that it is cut out of the same thickness 
of packing as the original, as this al- 
lowance is made in machining the 
pump and the fits will be wrong if this 
gasket is too thick or too thin. Most 
of the better pump makers put the 
thickness of this gasket on one of the 
tags that is attached to the pump, or 
mention it prominently in their instruc- 
tion books. 

The four-bearing pump with a flex- 
ible coupling was chiefly in mind when 
the foregoing was written, and only 
part of this can be applied to the close- 
coupled pumps that have become _ so 
prominent and useful for small jobs. 
On these units about all that needs to 
be done is to keep the stuffing box and 
packing in order, keep the bearings 
greased, and open the unit for internal 
inspection about on the schedule given. 
Some of the pump makers ship with 
their units packing hooks made out of 
piano wire, and since the stuffing box- 
es on the small units are usually rather 
cramped it is a good idea to save these 
small hooks for future use. 


COMPRESSORS. Air compressors 
form a most important part of the ser- 
vice equipment of a mill, particularly 
those using the atomizer type of hu. 
midifiers. They are comparatively 
simple mechanically, and under good 
care require little maintenance, but 
should be inspected on schedule to keep 
top efficiency. 

The valves are the most important 
part to check, and at least one exhaust 
valve should be looked at every two 


months to keep track of the condition 
of all valves. At least one spare valve 
assembly complete should be kept on 
hand, so a quick repair can be made if 
a valve should fail. Spare gaskets 
should also be available, especially 
those that cannot be cut out of a piece 
of standard packing. 

If the cooling water is clean, the 
water jacket need be checked for silt- 
ing only about once in two to three 
years. If well or river water is used, 
this inspection should be made annual- 
lv, in the spring season. 

A mechanical inspection should be 
made annually, with an examination 
of al] the valves, all bearings, and the 
bere of the cylinder. The intake air 
filter should be checked thoroughly 
once a year, and cleaned as required 
by the location of the machine. The 
interior of the air receiver should be 
examined at least once a year, prefer- 
ably in the spring. The oil used and 
the amount of it supplied should be as 
recommended by the maker of the ma- 
chine, and it is suggested that the 
maintenance procedure for these ma- 
chines be discussed with the represent- 
ative of the maker, as the location of 
the machine, the cooling water sup- 
plied, and the point at which the air 
intake is located all make a consider- 
able difference on the maintenance re. 
quired. 

This procedure is good, in general, 
for vacuum pumps also. 


PIPING. Leaking valves, valve stems, 
flanges, and threaded joints are the 
main troubles here. Some plan should 
be laid out to give the piping system 
a going over at least twice a year. 
once to see that the system is ready 
for the time of heaviest load and the 
other to see how the system stood the 
heavy load. Valves can sometimes be 
fixed by re-grinding or re-facing in the 
line, or replacing internal parts. Some- 
times trouble is caused by having gate 
valves on throttling service where 
globe valves ought to be, or having 
globe valve discs that are not of the 
right material for the service they are 
on. A survey of the plant by an en- 
gineer from the preferred valve sup- 
plier might show a large amount of 
misapplication, and suggest a method 
of doing better. 

On valve stems the only thing to 
do is keep after them with a good 
packing that is right for the tempera 
ture and service. If flanges give con. 
tinued trouble, it might come from the 
bolts stretching under heat and stress, 
pipe strains, or lack of gasket flexibil- 
itv. Corrugated metal gaskets in 
place of sheet packing gaskets has 
helped on some jobs, and alloy bolts 
help on others. The metal gaskets 
seem to have a little more flexibility 











than some sheet packings, and the al- 
loy bolts stretch less, but care should 
be used with alloy bolts in cast iron 
flanges as the bolts are usually strong- 
er than the flanges and might break 
them under a strain. When threads 
go bad, if the leak cannot be peened 
shut, the only thing to do is to take 
down and replace. 

When joints persist in leaking, look 
for pipe strains. Maybe re-locating a 
few anchors or putting in an expan- 
sion bend will take the strain out of 
the pipe. If this does not fix it and 
you have a good welder, there is an- 
other way out that has been used re 
cently in several] southern plants. The 
pipe on each side of the flange or 
coupling is cut with the oxy-acetylene 
torch and the joint removed from the 
line. <A short nipple of plain pipe is 
then torch-cut to fit the gap and weld- 
ed in place with the electric are or 
gas. This gives an all welded line with 
only the labor of cutting and welding, 
and rigging the scaffolding. 


POWER EQUIPMENT. This subject 
is fit for an article of its own, but since 
the turbine is the heart of the steam 
plant it alone will be considered, and 
that very briefly. Watch out for foul- 
ing of the condenser tubes, water in 
the oil, unusual temperatures in any 
nart of the machine and in the bear 
ings particularly, check for vibrations, 
loose bolts, and vacuum leaks. Open 
the turbine for internal inspection at 
least once every two years, and it is 
preferable to have one of the builder’s 
service men there unless the plant is 
fortunate enough to have a good tur- 
bine man on the job. 

An idea that is used by some of the 
big utilities is to have a picture made 
at a certain angle of the turbine rotor 
at each inspection, and these pictures 
are compared from year to year. This 
removes a possible source of error in 
the human memory. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS, SWITCH- 
BOARDS. Inspect the copper bus work 
at least four times a year, looking for 
hot spots and loose connections. Unless 
circuit breakers have silver contacts, 
open and close each breaker at least 
once a month to keep the oxides wiped 
off the contact faces. Once a week is 
better. Check the breakers for hot 
spots at least twice a year, and open 
them for internal inspection once 4 
vear. If oil breakers are used, the life 
of the oil depends on the temperature 
of operation, the amount of contamina. 
tion by dirt and moisture, and the 
number of trip-outs, and the oil should 
be re-worked or replaced when it 
shows a low insulating test or evident 
discoloration. After refinishing the 
contacts check them for fit with Prus- 


sian blue or onionskin paper backed up 
with a piece of carbon paper. The pa- 
per is easier, as the Prussian blue 
must be well cleaned off when the job 
is done. Check relays for free opera- 
tion at least once a year, preferably be- 
fore the summer lightning season, 
when most electrical trouble is experi- 
enced. 


WIRING. One of the first things to 
do is to rig up a set of ground detector 
lights on the switchboard bus, and 
check the whole wiring system for 
grounds by pushing the ground detec- 
tor button at least once a day, or 
whenever it is convenient to think of 
it. This is not so necessary on new 
wiring jobs, or those with open wir- 
ing, but on 
wiring in conduit and some of it buried 
under the floor of 
Sumes 


installations with all the 


weave rooms it as 


increasing importance as the 





Electric distribution equip- 
ment 1s an essential feature 
of power supply. A break- 
down here may stop pro- 


ductive machines. Inspect 
electrical equipment regu- 
larly... 


age of the wiring passes 10 years. Of- 
ten grounds found in this way can be 
spotted as to the circuit they are on 
by tripping out the circuit breakers in 
turn at shift change time, and then 
traced out and cleared at the first op- 
portunity. Incidentally, it is our feel- 
ing that all the machinery in the mill 
should be solidly grounded, if it is ia- 
dividually motored or has electricity 
about it even in the form of a push- 
button or motor control switch. 
Enough of an inspection should be 
made to keep track of the condition of 
the insulation on the wiring, particu- 
larly on the main feeders, or any feed 
ers that run through very hot or wet 
megger is not available 
for routine testing. the cover of a pull 
box should be removed occasionally 
and the condition of the insulation ex- 


places. If a 


amined, particularly where the wires 
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bear on the conduit bushings. Experi 
ence will indicate the weak places in 
the wiring, and these should be cleared 
where possible, and the cause of the 
trouble in these weak places should be 
checked for in other locations. 

The best way to spot coming trouble 
is to look for hot spots in conduits or 
pull boxes caused by poor splices heat 
ing; check fuse clips for loss of spring 
or pitting, lugs for soldering 
check vertical risers for water and oil 
leakage from the _ floor and 
leads around machinery for oil rotting 
caused by over-oiling of machinery or 
leakage. The megger is useful 
also, aS grounds can be hunted 
this instrument with the power off the 
circuit, and at the same time the con- 


poor 


above. 


here 


with 


dition of the insulation of the balance 
of the circuit can be determined. 


MOTOR SWITCHES. Be sure that 
contacts are clean, smooth, and fitting 
with sufficient Check 
the oil in the compensators or oil start 


well pressure. 


ing switches at least once a vear to he 
condition, and at 
Switch be sure 


sure it is in good 


every inspection of a 
the thermal overload protection device 
overload relay IS working 


For 


switches 


or other 


property. proper operation f 


if is 
of the 


magnetic essentia 


that the operating 


dirt 
meet squarely. Anything that will pro» 


pole faces 
magnet be clean of rust and and 
the air gap open will cause the switch 
to hum and the operating coil to draw 
should. This ex 
bake out the 
insulation of the operating coil in a 
month or so and cause it to fail. Wher 


more current than it 


tra current will usually 


inspecting a switch check for loosenes: 
all the bolts and screws that might get 
any of the shock of operation 
Copper oxide is black and is a fair 
black 
This means 


insulator—silver oxide it also. 
but is a good conductor. 
that copper contacts should be cleaned 
when they get black, but the blacken 
ing of silver contacts should not cause 
a great deal of concern this 
blackening is accompanied by pitting 
of the contacts. Then the contacts 
should be smoothed and checked for 
contact pressure, or trouble in the arc 
snuffing device. The question of oxida 
tion mentioned in the first sentence of 
this paragraph is the basic 
silver contacts, and by the same rea 
soning silver-plating is a 
cedure to use for oxidized contact sur 
fuse 


unless 


reason for 
rood pro 
faces in buswork, fuse clips and 


tongues, the contact 
and other surface contacts. 


faces of big lugs 
This plat 
ing does not do so well for contacts 
that have to be operated often, and for 
this type of contact a veneer of the 
solid metal is best. A brush-type plat 
ing outfit recently placed on the mar 
ket has put this operation in the class 
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of maintenance work that can be done 
on erected electrical work, as well as 
in the shop. Please note that the sil 
ver contacts In 
not made of pure silver, but of an alloy 
for the particular 


carefully designed 


job of carrying current, 

MOTORS. To be in step with mod 
ern practice, two types of motors must 
ball 


he econsidered—sleeve and bear 


ing. 

Sleeve bearing motors are the oldest 
most usual and will be discussed 
first. And in the first place, it is i 
very good idea to have some sort of a 
that will indicate the 
motors in the 


and 


record 
condition of the 
and what work has been necessary on 
each. Some of the changes that occur 
in motors that lead to trouble are such 
gradual ones that the only way a true 
estimate can be made of the condition 


motor 
mill. 


of a motor is to be able to compare 


readings of the same thing over a 
number of years, 

Depending on location, motors should 
clean, dry com 


he blown out with 


week to once a 
month as required. The air gap should 
he checked with feeler gauges twice a 


year at least to keep track of bearing 


pressed air once a 


wear. and the bearings changed when 
three-fourths of the original air 


hearing 


apout 
gap has been taken up in 


Motors should be taken down, 


wear. 
inspected, the windings 
tetrachloride or 
petroleum light 
cout of air drying varnish with a spray 
The 


thoroughly 


washed with carbon 


solvent and given a 


vun at least once in two years. 


modern apparatus are 
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Test motors with megger yearly 


location of the motor and amount of 
oil leaking on the windings is the main 
factor setting the frequency of this op- 
eration. When painting motors be sure 
not to put on too heavy a coat, as this 
varnish is to some extent a heat in- 
sulator and will cause heat to pile up 
in the motor coil and bake out the in- 
sulation. 

Care should be taken when handling 
either carbon tetrachloride or solvent. 
The vapors of the first are toxic and 
the vapors of the second are explosive. 
The of carbon tet in a close 
place are dangerous to men who have 
have all the 


vapors 


heen drinking and do not 
ulcohol out of their systems. 

If a megger is available the motors 
should be tested with it at least once 
“a year, and a record made of the read 


ing. This test, to be absolutely com 


Brushes should be ground in by use of sand- 
paper held snugly against the commutator 
and pulled only in the direction of rotation, 
with the brush riding properly in its box 


plete, should be a double one—one with 
the motor cold and the other with the 
This 


moisture 


motor at operating temperature. 
will indicate the amount of 
that the 


cools. 


motor breathes in when it 
A hand test of the temperature of a 
motor is better than none af all. but 


doubt as to the load ua 


if you are in 
motor is carrying and can carry, test 
thermometers and electrica! 
The same applies for bearing 
it is well to re 


motor is rated in the 


it with 
meters. 
temperatures. 

member that a 
amount of horsepower that it can car 
temperature 


also 


ry and rise to a given 
above another given temperature. In 
the case of standard open motors this 
rating is 40 degrees C. rise over a 40 
degree C, room temperature when op 
erating continuously at full load, and 
SO degrees C, is entirely too hot to hold 
your hand on. 

Bearing oil level should be inspected 
once every two weeks in the 
and at 


¥ 


at least 
case of ring oiling bearings, 
for waste-packed bear- 
oil— it 


hew 


least as often 
Use a 


shutdowns 


is cheaper 
bearings 


bearings. 


zood 
and 
gets to the 


ings. 
than 
and see that it 
Be sure that the waste packing is well 
against the shaft and not glazed and 
packed from wear, and that the oi! 
rings are smooth, round, well balanced, 
and properly placed in the 
Unless the motor is in a dirty place, 
permit considerable 


grooves. 
or the housings 
dirt and lint to enter, draining and re 
filling of the bearings need not be done 
more often than once or twice a year. 

Ball bearing motors will require the 
sume maintenance as far as the wind. 
ings go as do sleeve bearing motors. 
but the oiling procedure is different. 
Greasing must be done sparingly, and 
aS a rule a small shot of good grease 
once or twice a year is plenty. This 
grease must be kept very clean, and 
care must be taken not to overfill the 


housings. Checking the air gap clear 











To maintain operating effi- 


ciency, belting, shafting 
and other power transmis- 
sion equipment must be 
kept in first class condition. 


anee wita ball bearing motors is not 
an important test, since the wear in a 
properly housed and lubricated hall or 
roller bearing is almost negligible. The 
best test for the condition of a ball 
bearing is to listen to the amount of 
makes while 
cheap stethoscope like the doctors use, 
with a soft rubber end on it, is often 
helpful in shutting out the noise of the 
balance of the mill and concentrating 
the noise of a bearing. When a 
ing gets noisy it should be replaced, as 


noise it operating. A 


bear- 


failure proceeds rapidly in an anti- 
friction bearing when it once gets a 
start. As a rule, motors with anti- 


friction bearings need to be torn down 
for inspection often than 
hearing motors because oil does not 
leak onto the windings as much. Once 
every two or three years should be 
enough, and some men feel that it is 
better to run them five years between 
takedowns. When they are torn down 
be very careful to keep the bearings 
clean. Incidentally, most ball bearings 
are not pressed on motor shafts, but 
are heated enough in a bath of hot oil 
to enable them to be slipped on. This 
is a good point to check with the mo 
tor builder, whose service department 
ean also furnish a lot of good 
tical information on motor care. 


less sleeve 


prac- 


LINESHAFTING. Getting out of 
line and level because of the building 
shifting is tne most serious trouble 
here, and how often to check up on 


this condition depends strictly on the 
individual It is good practice, 
though, to check the bearings for lu- 
brication—if plain bearings—at 
every two months, and check couplings 
and pulley setscrews once a year. 


Case. 


least 


BELTS. In a modern mill both 
leather and rubber-fabric belts find 
considerable use, and the main point 
of maintenance for both 


types is to 
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see that they are properly applied in 
the first place and kept in as near orig- 
inal condition as they can be. This 
means that the belts should be Kept 
clean, and leather belts dressed so 
they will stay flexible. As a general 
rule very little dressing will be re- 
quired on belts of rubber-like materi- 
als. The main point to watch for is 
lap and ply separation, with cracks 
zoing crossways of the belt surface a 
close second. These cracks usually in 
dicate the start of belt failure due to 
breakdown of the grain of the 

rial, and this is often the cause of run 
ning the belt on small a pulley. 
There are many good handbooks avail- 


mate 


TOO 


able on belting, and these can well be 


used as a guide in both design and 
eare, 
V-belts are very good from the 


standpoint of large reductions in a sin- 
vile drive, and being 
in dusty places without 


able to operate 


unusual care. 
but the v-belt does not permit of design 
by guess, as is done on some flat belt 
They should be designed rath- 
many ex 


drives, 


er carefully, and there are 
cellent manuals put out by the makers 
that make the design of this type of 
Most of these belts fail by 


ques- 


drive easy. 
ply separation, and it is a moot 
tion as to how they should be replaced. 
Some men replace single belts in a set 
if the drive 
feet or over, and others replace 
hy sets, matching up the good old belts 
ror use as a set on another job. This 
latter method is to be preferred, 


has a center distance of 


four 


In this connection, it is well to say 
a word about the tilting. floating base 
or automatic tension § drive. These 


hases, when properly applied, are very 
sood, but to make a proper application 
the design of the drive must be looked 
carefully. The distance of the 
pivot point from the center-line of the 
paramount importance on 
drive, and a small mis- 
Inaking this setting will 
the performance of the drive. By the 
if the drive is de- 
signed to operate with the base hori 
zontal, and the tension screws are not 
taken up as the belts stretch, the rel 
ative position of the pivot point is 
changed and the belt tension goes up. 
In some cases, particularly with waste 


inte 


motor is of 
this 
take in 


type of 
upset 


same rensoning, 


packed bearings, this increase in belt 
tension may overload the bearings and 
cause rapid wear. It should also be 
remembered that the average ring-oiled 
cannot be tipped much more 
ten degrees from the horizontal 
way the oil ring 
on the edge of the slot and stops, ruin- 
ing the bearing very quickly. With 
this in mind, some schedule should be 
worked out to 
kept lined up. 
There is another point 


motor 
ihan 
either 


before drags 


insure that bases are 


about these 
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sometimes leads to trouble 


that 
when old motors ure 


bases 


rigged up on new 


tilting base drives. Most sleeve bear 
ings are grooved to carry belt load ir 


motor is 


with tne 


direction if the 


the 


a downward 
mounted on 
tilting 


and 


tie wor. 


base horizontal! drive the 


usual 


line of action of the resultant force of 


belt tension is either horizontal or 
Slightly above horizontal, throwing 


the pressure of the shaft on the bear 


ing in a part of the bearing that is 
usually full of oil ‘ooves that 
down the load carrying ability of the 


bearing in this particular direction. 
Old motors with “X” or “S” oil 


much belt 


STOOVeS 


Cannot carry pressure in 
direction, and some old 
addition to a lot ot 


oil grooves that do not help any, se 


the horizontal 
motors have, in 


eral stay pin holes, extra generous 
ring slots, and other breaks in the 
surtace of the bearing that serve to 
cut down the amount of load that the 


bearing tilting base 
drive. If in cet the belt pres 
sure from the base design and put the 
matter up to the builder of the motor. 


can carry on a 


doubt 


7 


TRAPS. These devices have been 
called a very necessary invention of 
the devil, and there is ne doubt that 
the traps con au steam system are the 
source of most of the trouble and 


found in the operation of the 
birt and pipe scale are two 
of the greatest enemies of traps, and 
wire-drawn third. 
The handled by 
blowing when it is 
operation, 
the traps 
that could cause most trouble by pom 
operation, and cleaning the traps reg- 


waste 


System, 


valves run a close 


first two are best 


the system well 


first put up into 


putting 


and put 


strainers ahead of 








Motors exposed to this sort 
of severe usage require fre- 
quent inspection and clean- 
ing 
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ulariy. A suggested schedule is to 
clean traps on process machinery ev- 
ery three months for the first year. 
and traps on a new heating system 
twice during a heating season. If no 
trouble is found, open the traps once 
a vear for inspection of internal parts 
and valves. Check the traps for prop- 
er operation by looking at the conden- 
sate receiver or discharge of the yari 
traps whenever you happen to 
think of it. If individual] trapping is 
used on many machines, these should 
be inspected on a time cycle, and the 
heating system traps should be checked 


OUS 


on a seasonal cycle. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT. There are three general types 
of air conditioning used in textile 
plants ans individually motor - driven 
heads, air-operated atomizers, and cen- 
with ductwork. 
named svstems re- 


tral station 
The first and last 
circulate the water. 

The motor-driven heads should have 
the motor maintenance as already sug- 
The heads should be blown 
and wiped clean of fly and lint at least 
Drain pans 


Systems 


gested. 


ence every two weeks. 
should be cleaned at this same inspec- 
and the unit checked for vibra 
tion. On the disc head type, the disc 
should not be wiped while running. If 
the return lines clog smell bad. 
dose with caustic soda or pipe cleaner 
investi- 


tion, 


and 
four to six times a and 
vate the 
with silicate of soda. 

Loose bearings and vibrations go 
hand in hand, and bearings that would 
not be permitted on other motors 
should be replaced on humidifier mo- 
tors. Change the filter gravel at least 
every three years, or, during a summer 
shutdown, remove the gravel, spread it 
out on a:platform and let it sun and 
air for several days to keep down slime 
and other bacteria. 

On air operated heads, check a head 
occasionally to be sure oily air is not 
causing trouble; clean and _ inspect 
water boxes at least twice a year; wipe 
off heads as required by the amount of 
fiv and list collecting on the nozzles. 

On equipment of the central station 
type, give the fan and fan drive assem- 
bly the inspections suggested for these 
Inspect 


year, 


practicability of treatment 


parts and bearings generally. 
the ducts for cracks and loose places 
caused by building vibration and shift- 
ing at least twice a year, checking the 
duct supports at the same time. Cheek 
the heating coil assembly in the spring 
and fall, and give the water spray as- 
sembly a passing inspection at least ev- 
ery other day. Change the water and 
scrub out the water sump as required 
by the amount of material picked up 
by the water, or the amount of bac- 
terial growth. 
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Check the accuracy of the control in- 
struments at least four times a year 
with a psychrometer or other accurate 
device, and re-set as required. A 
spare clock should be kept on hand for 
recording controllers, and as a general 
rule instruments requiring anything 
more than a new membrane should be 


sent tu the factory for overhauling. 
The maintenance on these instruments 
varies widely from plant to plant, and 
since it is rather delicate work, it is 
a good idea to check into the condi- 
tions at each individual plant with the 
maker’s representative, as often he 
will have some excellent suggestions. 


Maintaining Process Machinery 


This is a very full subject in its 
own right, and since this article 
treats mainly of the maintenance of 
the service plant or that part of 
the mill usually looked after by the 
master mechanic or superintenden 
of maintenance, process machinery 
in the opening, picking, carding, 
spinning and weaving departments 
will be passed by with the remark 
that the maintenance in each de- 
partment should head up in the 
overseer of that department, and 
that this is a most fruitful field for 
planned work that proceeds in step 
with time or production. Records 
are important here, because the 
life of the machinery is proportion- 
ately long. 

These statements apply with 
equal force to the maintenance of 
the indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments so generally 
used on process machinery as well 
as on the power, steam and electri- 
cal equipment. 


Finishing Machinery 
Maintenance 


This class of machinery is large- 
ly an accumulation of parts that 


Filters are easily replaced 
in modern air conditioning 
units 


have been covered in detail al- 
ready in this article, with the pos- 
sible exception of the maintenance 
operations on rubber rolls. This 
work consists chiefly of re-grind- 
ing the rolls to bring them to size 
or to restore surface finish. This 
is done as required by the produc- 
tion, and the only suggestion is to 
have each roll in the plant num- 
bered so a record can be kept 
showing the production per turn- 
off, or dates of turn-off, and the 
amount removed to restore the sur- 
face. These figures are most use- 
ful in determining the expected 
life and worth of coverings, and 
enable a control to be kept on the 
spare stock of rolls. 

Finishing machinery usually has 
more housed gears or speed redu- 
cers than in any other group of 
machinery, and the maintenance 
on these housed gears should fol- 
low a time cycle. Open the hous- 
ings at least once every two years 
to check the amount of wear on 
the gear teeth, and drain the hous- 
ing and refill with new oil at the 
same time. If the unit is exposed 
to severe conditions of operation 
as to temperature, moisture, shock 
load, or dirt, the oil should be 
changed yearly. The gearmotor 
units can be cared for on a sched- 
ule that is the schedule given for 
reducers and the motor schedule 
given for ball bearing motors com- 
bined to fit the need. 

In no other place do we see dry 
cans to the extent that they are 
found in the finishing mill, but 
there is not a great deal that can 
be done as maintenance on these 
units except to install new buckets 
when the old ones break loose and 
see that the bearings are in or- 
der. This is usually shop work, as 
it is up to the overseer to pick out 
the cans that are giving trouble 
and get them to the shop. Can 











stacks are a fruitful source of 
steam leaks and trap troubles, 
though, and they should be on the 
inspection list for these two items. 


Preventing Effects of Corrosion 


Friction and corrosion we will 
have with us always, though great 
progress has been made in lessen- 
ing the effects of both these fac- 
tors in the wear of machinery. 
From the maintenance standpoint, 
we must fight corrosion with the 
materials easily at hand, making 
some parts from corrosion-resist- 
ing materials, and making other 
parts from cast iron or some of 
the other cheaper materials of con- 
struction and replacing them when 
they become weakened or fail from 
corrosion. 

There is considerable literature 
on corrosion available from the 
makers of the corrosion-resisting 
materials, and in going through 
their bulletins or going to them 
for information, each application 
should be treated as a_ separate 
problem. This is suggested be- 
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Keep indicating and record- 
ing instruments clean 


cause each of the several hundred 
standard and special materials and 
alloys is especially good on one 
job, and full information on all 
factors in the problem is essential 
for an honest recommendation. 
The fabrication of replacement 
parts of the corrosion-resisting 
materials is an entirely practical 
operation for the maintenance 
shop and crew on many items, and 


> & a. 
wrvrv 





Mighlights of Textile History 





(The following interesting facts, as pre- 
sented by Cash M. Stanley, of the tectile 
school of the Texas Technological College. 
Lubbock, Texas, are verified in “Weaving 
by Hand and Power’, by Alfred Barlow.) 


In 1733, John Wyatt constructed a 
“model about two feet square by means 
of which, without a single witness to 
the performance, was spun the first 
thread of cotton ever produced without 
the intervention of the human fingers. 
The cotton had been carded the com- 
mon way, and was passed between two 
cylinders, from whence the _ bobbin 
drew it by means of the turit”’. 


An old lawsuit of 1721 gives the labor 
set-up for a 100-loom “house’’: weavers 
100, wool sorters 4, wool pickers 10, 
wool combers 20, spinners 900, throw- 
ers 4, turners of the throwing mill 4, 
thread makers 4, doublers 50, bobbin 
winders 12, back-throw winders 12, 
quill boys 50, warpers 5, dyers 6, and 
pressers 7: total 1187. 


1734 saw the first cotton planted in 
Georgia; from seed sent to the trustees 
by Philip Miller of Chelsea. 


M. Dubreuil, a French planter in 
Louisiana, in 1742 invented a machine 
for separating cotton fiber from the 
seed. Prior to this time the seed had 
been picked out by hand. 


When in 1760 Richard Arkwright’s 
wife burned the model of his spinning 
jenny, he called it “fa sin and a crime” 


and cut her allowance to four shillings 


per week. 


Cotton imported into Liverpool from 
U. S. A., 1764: 8 bags. 


Itinerant weavers around 1768S went 
from house to house weaving the yarn 
spun by the family. 


Only after 1772 was the art of cot- 
ton spinning sufficiently advanced to 
allow use of cotton warps. Prior to 
this time it had been used as filling 
only. 


The first power loom went into op- 
eration in Glasgow in 1773. Source of 
oower: one Newfoundland dog on a 
tread mill. 


In 1776 America received her Inde 
pendence. In the same year, in the 
same city, Philadelphia, the first Amer- 
ican cotton mill was set in motion. 


A man named Oliver Evans of Phila 
delphia, invented a machine in 1779 
which made efficiently 1500 card teeth 
per minute. 


Out of a shipment of 14 bales of cot- 
ton shipped to Liverpool in 1784, eight 
were seized as being improperly en- 
tered on the ground that such a great 
quantity of cotton could not have been 
produced in the United States. 


The year 1785 saw the first applica 
tion of the steam engine to drive cot 
ton machinery. 
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this provides a potent tool for 
cutting replacements. 

The next most potent tool to 
combat corrosion is to arrive at an 
approximate schedule of failure of 
parts exposed to this action, and 
keep an adequate stock of the 
necessary repair parts made of the 
cheaper materials. In some cases 
the maintenance crew has found it 
practical to re-design parts to 
make them easier to replace. Here 
again, records of some sort are 
needed. 

Repair parts have been men- 
tioned frequently in this article, 
and as a matter of fact, parts are 
the maintenance man’s stock in 
trade. Keeping a parts stock in 
order requires some sort of con- 
trol of inventory, and a suggested 
inventory of parts is a natural out- 
growth of some sort of mainten- 
ance record. A glance at the rec- 
ords of past years will indicate 
how much trouble can be expected 
with any given class of machinery, 
and from the expected trouble list 
the proper parts can be kept in 
hand. 


At Bolton in 1779 a lad of 21, named 
Samuel Crompton, combined Wyatt’s 
and Hargreave’s spinning jennies and 
named his handiwork a “mule”. 


Corduroy was first made at Worces 
ter, Mass., in 1780. 


Thomas Bell of Glasgow invented and 
patented cylinder printing in 1783. 


At the French Exhibition of 1S01 a 
man named Jacquard exhibited a ma 
chine which was later to bring him 
fame—and no small amount of mis 
treatment. 


The first mill in America (if not in 
the world) where power looms were 
used and spinning and weaving carried 
on vnder the same roof was erected 
at Waltham, Mass., in 18183 by Messrs 
Lowell, Jackson and Moody. This mill 
was still in operation up to 1S7S8 


As far back as 1813 a writer named 
Lees said. “The Oriental will obtain 
our twist. weave it into cloth, return 
it to this country, and with all our 


boasted machinery—all our steam 
looms and their subordinate prepara 
tory machines, undersell us in our own 


market.’ 


A quantity of tweels (twilled cloth) 
sent to London were misread as 
“tweeds”’. A subsequent order for 
more established the name 


In 1839, over a hundred years age 
FE. Vouillon patented a_ process fo! 
drawing glass into fine fibers and 
weaving the threads into damasks 
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By M. A. Golrick. Jr. 


Dutchess Bleachery 
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A MODERN finishing plant of to- 
day presents a revised picture 

as compared with an older plant 
that has been rendered obsolete 
because of the higher cost of op- 
erations—with its additional at- 
tendants and its lower production. 
The old practice of “laying out”’ 
pieces of goods with the necessary 
labor for sewing and trucking has 
been streamlined. The former 
method was to receive the goods 
in bales and then truck them to a 
space reserved for laying out, 
which required the service of one 
man for narrow goods and two 
men for wider material. Laying 
out and folding back all the ends 
laid out so that the goods could 
be moved to be sewed, sewing, and 
then trucking to a singer has been 
reduced in modern plants to a sim- 
ple operation. The goods are re- 
ceived on rolls and “run off” or 
unwound through a “J” chute of 
sufficient capacity to hold enough 
cloth so that the end of the next 
roll may be sewed without inter- 
rupting the succeeding operation 
of singeing, de-sizing or kier boil- 
ing, as the processing may re- 
quire. This method of operation, 
where feasible, is usually attend- 
ed by great savings. 
Some savings in 


kier boiling 


have been made, mostly in im- 
proved kier charges by new chem- 
icals or combinations of kier boil- 
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With some timely remarks on 
depreciation and replacement 


ing compounds. The washers and 
squeezers following the kiers are 
rubber covered rolls to a great ex- 
tent, though in some plants wood 
washer rolls still find favor. The 
old clutches on these machines 
were adjusted at each arm, which 
resulted in uneven wear and in- 
creased maintenance—the newer 
type clutches have a unit or ring 
adjustment so designed that the 
take-up is uniform over the entire 
friction disc, which has supplant- 
ed the arm type of clutch. 

The practice of piling cloth in 
bins is still in use by many plants, 
though pilers or chutes have been 
in successful operation for many 
years. The latest piler developed 
for low head ceiling installations 
is the vertical chute type where the 
weight of the cloth actuates a 
movable blanket or carrier to 
eliminate, in great part, outside 
power and the tangles formerly 
experienced in earlier pilers. 
Many plants still operate on the 
bin piling system, which in my 
opinion cannot produce the same 
uniform result as the “J” chute 
method, which is a continuous op- 
eration. In addition, the time re- 
quired to complete the bleach for 
the bin method is much longer 
than the “J” chute method, and 
time is an element of importance 
to the customer as well as to the 
finishing plant. 

The opening of cloth from the 





rope form is still performed by 
scutchers attached to mangles in 
most cases. The mangles have had 
improved lubrication over the older 
types so that excess grease or oil 
is no longer as troublesome as 
formerly. The latest type ma- 
chines have enclosed ball or roller 
bearings which reduce the power 
requirements and eliminate the 
lubrication fly hazard. 


Improved Machines 


New tenter frames are designed 
for higher speeds, and chains are 
available for these installations 
which give excellent results. The 
high speed chains are made pos- 
sible through the development of 
improved alloys, and are made 
serviceable by improved _lubri- 
cants and lubricating systems. At 
each step the material is protect- 
ed from detrimental lubricant fly. 

The dyeing of many classes of 
fabrics is still carried out in jigs, 
which though substantially the 
same in design, have been im- 
proved through the use of corro- 
sion resistant metals, which also 
save much time because they are 
easier cleaned. Outside operated 
plugs are also used to allow the 
full width of the jig to be utilized 
for the cloth passing under the 
immersion rolls. 

The new drives for constant 
speed and for adjustable tension, 
with automatic reversal motion, 
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make the new jigs suitable for 
processing synthetic fabrics, 
which are too sensitive to such 
things as uneven tension, beams 
out of line, and heavy power re- 
quirements. The feature of swing- 
ing or oscillating a roll of cloth 
on a jig beam while matching a 
shade is of material assistance in 
keeping the excess moisture or 
dye from shading the cloth if it is 
permitted to stand idle. 

The introduction of cloth 
spreaders in jigs assists in elimi- 
nating the troublesome wrinkles, 
which result in streaks. The use 
of much larger beam rolls has re- 
duced the speed differential while 
winding on jig beams of jigs not 
equipped with differential drive. 
Self aligning bearings are practi- 
cally mandatory to keep jig beams 
parallel and to run the lighter 
fabrics without distortion. 

The application of moisture by 
means of various types of damp- 
eners is better controlled today so 
that not only is the finish of the 
width uniform, but the thickness 
also. Controlled moisture appli- 
cation is made possible through 
metal discs by water level control, 
or by air and water pressure, or 
volume control. 

Studies are being made at the 
present on air-drying of fabrics 
containing synthetic fibers—with 
tests being run by using more air 
at lower temperatures. The fore- 
going is based on the assumption 
that power is cheaper than steam. 
Overdrying of fabrics can pro- 
duce a harsh hand if the drying is 
carried to the point of complete 
dehydration. The control of the 
speed of the cloth and control of 
the humidity, plus a_ repeated 


check on the moisture content of 
the cloth, can easily prevent this 
fault. The tendency to overdry 
must be watched carefully be- 
cause the nearer the cloth is to 
being completely dry the better 
the width of the cloth may be held 
to a given measurement; and the 
higher the percentage of moisture 
in the cloth, the greater the tend- 
ency for the cloth to shrink or 
pull in. 

The heavy duty, high pressure 
calender is a recent development 
that produces an excellent finish. 
The result of the continual search 
for novel effects has brought on 
the market resin products which 
have been used successfully as 
finishes for rayon and staple fab- 
rics. Crease resistance has been 
improved by the recently devel- 
oped resin finishes. 

The tendency to achieve the de- 
sired finish basically or by blend- 
ing is new and is gaining in favor. 
Fabrics are now made that have 
inherent in them the desired qual- 
ities, and the trend is toward this 
instead of changing the character 
of the fabric by means of some 
finish or processing. With the de- 
sired qualities in the fabric, it is 
the job of the finisher to modify 
them slightly so as to be suitable 
for the trade, instead of trying to 
make an entirely new fabric. 

Among the interesting develop- 
ments to better control cloth fin- 
ishing operations is the new elec- 
tric batcher, which has a variable 
speed control, and which carries 
the shell or tube in the winding 
of the cloth. Tension control is 
readily obtained through this type 
of batcher, which prevents undue 
overstrain to which some of the 





Frame—gas burners and steam coil 
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Water mangle 


lighter might be subjected. The 
change in speed ot the clder types 
could not be regulated as can the 
newer types, which are satisfac- 
tory for a wide range of fabrics. 


Trained Personnel 


Progressive plants have trained 
their operatives so that each op- 
erative is familiar with several 
different machines. This is a de 
cided advantage to the manage- 
ment because the operatives can be 
switched to various machines in 
times of emergency; it also aids 
the operatives in that they can 
work in-~ another’ department 
should theirs be on short time. 

Literature on the newer types 
of fabrics is made available to the 
employees through the medium of 
company publications, trade jour- 
nals, and advertising literature, 
which are passed along to them. 

Lubrication is becoming more 
and more a system of checking 
conditions of bearings where the 
modern enclosed dust-proof cases 
are used. A surplus of lubricant 
in a modern anti-friction bearing 
will increase the temperature 
and load adversely and this should 
be guarded against at all times. 
This may seem to be an unneces- 
sary expense, but vigilance is nec- 
essary, not only during operating 
periods but during extended shut- 
down periods. Sometimes a lubri- 
eant which is satisfactory during 
operating periods will pit or cor- 
rode anti-friction bearings after 
starting up after a long inactive 
period. This may be due to for- 
eign matter or sludge in the bear- 
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The tong tester is a 


ings, or to the type of lubricant 
used. The fact was discovered by 
manufacturers of anti - friction 
bearings and has been passed 
along to the mills, but notwith- 
standing, many mills simply neg- 
lect their equipment during shut- 
downs. Management is frequently 
at fault for not providing ade- 
quate help to prevent the unneces- 
sary and costly performance of 
not cleaning out the bearings, and 
for the habit of not using acid- 
free grease to protect the metal 
during periods of inactivity. 


Checking the Motors 


The modern plant checks the 
condition of motors by means of 
a “megger’, which is an instru- 
ment that indicates the condition 
of the insulation of the motor. A 
periodic check by a megger indi- 
cates the lowering of the insula- 
tion of the motor and the prob- 
able time at which the motor may 
require rewinding. The megger is 
also used as a check on the insu- 
lation of a new or rewound motor 
to determine if it is up to stand- 
ard. A complete record, made aft- 
er using the megger, could predict 


or budget future repairs, provided -° 


help is made available to main- 
tain this record. 

Another useful instrument is 
the tong tester which gives the 
load on a motor without the ex- 
pense of connecting an ammeter 
and voltmeter. This type of check 
not only shows the motor load it- 
self for a check to keep the power 
factor in line where alternating 
current is used, but also shows 
the condition of the line shafting 
or the machine being driven. A 
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valuable instrument 


quick check of this type indicates 
that the trouble may be lack of 
lubrication or too heavy a load; 
and running a machine idle often 
locates the source of trouble with 
maximum economy. The use of 
instruments of this type, along 
with a direct reading tachometer, 
should be standard practice in ev- 
ery plant to check the hidden 
losses which are ever present but 
seldom discovered. The proper 
use of these instruments justifies 
the cost. 

The care and maintenance of 
floors, windows, interior and exte- 
rior painting are obvious items of 
maintenance, and are visual sore 
spots if left unattended. Dry rot 
in beams is another hidden item 
which should be checked con- 
stantly. 


Depreciation and Replacement 


Constant repairs that are nec- 
essary on obsolete machinery 
should be carefully studied by 
management with the view of se- 
curing more modern equipment 
and its attendant advantages. 

The policy of meticulously tak- 
ing every last cent of depreciation 
possible for statement purposes 
and then failing to return a fair 
proportion of the total sum for 
replacement has left the textile 
industry in its present condition 
of trying to make profits with in- 
adequate equipment. The old cry 
that prices are too low are the di- 
rect result of the industry’s ig- 
norance of basic costs of machin- 
ery maintenance and replacement. 
Every item of a payroll is careful- 
ly checked and audited to account 
for its useful expenditure, and the 


same supervision with adequate 
clerical and mechanical force 
should apply to the maintenance 
of the machinery and equipment. 
The failure to observe this policy 
can only result in the operation of 
machinery for a short time for 
quick profits or “milking”. If the 
industry is to be stable, it must be 
so through the knowledge of ail 
the factors of cost, and then chart 
its course for the future. 


The Way Back 


The old argument that mainte- 
nance costs are too high reflects 
on management the lack of a def- 
inite maintenance program. No 
one can think of a business with- 
out land, machinery and build- 
ings, yet these items are treated, 
in most cases, as just a necessary 
evil. They are as much the life 
blood of industry as the bank bal- 
ance with which to meet cost of 
supplies, labor, etc. 

A few organizations are now 
working on budgetary control, a 
relatively new attitude for man- 
agement and owners, but it is a 
sound program for long range op- 
erations. Some plants have adopt- 
ed improved machinery and meth- 
ods, but too many are still operat- 
ing under old policies and with 
machinery and equipment that 
should have been junked long 
ago. This machinery will continue 
to operate (to the detriment of the 
company) for many more years, 
but the wiser policy would be to 
have a planned program of main- 
tenance and replacement. 

~-~-~@- - 
Zander Represents Emmons 


in Argentina and Uruguay 
Roberto Zander, 345 Juan Jaures. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., now 
represents Emmons Loom Harness 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., in the 
South American countries of Argentina 
and Uruguay. Sr. Zander also repre 
sents a number of other prominent 
textile suppliers in those countries. 

¢ 
Richmond Office of 


Allis-Chalmers Moves 
The Richmond, Va., district office of 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which C. L, Crosby is mana- 
ger, has moved to a new location, the 
Richmond Trust Building. The com- 
pany’s Rockford, Tl., district office, of 
which John Breutzman is in charge, 
will hereafter be located in the Gas- 
Electric Building at Rockford. 
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MAINTENANCE PAINTING is a 
Logical Manufacturing Expense 


@ A textile plant 7 needs more comprehensive and more 


intelligent painting t 


an any other industrial property of relative 


importance, due to the character of its buildings and processing, 
and the existence of a village in most cases. 

In doing the painting job, as in most everything else, careful, 
systematic planning, and modern methods and materials—properly 
applied, constitute maintenance that will pay dividends just as real 
as those earned through the sale of goods. 

Because painting is so vital a part of the mill's maintenance, this 
article is presented: giving down-to-earth practical reasons for 
proper maintenance painting, and presenting accepted and success- 
ful mill procedures for carrying it out . . . . .« «© « 


THERE IS NO part of plant main- 
tenance that is more essen- 
tial than an adequate program of 
painting the mill property and 
equipment. Such a program, pro- 
perly carried out, embraces not 
only the obvious purposes of bet- 
ter appearance and cleanliness, 
but achieves as well the equally 
important functions of protection 
and prevention of deterioration. 
Painting should never be con- 
sidered as a boom-period job. 
Wherever the need of painting ex- 
ists, the forces at work are contin- 
uous from day to day. A plan of 
replacement or repair of equip- 
ment based on obsolescence or 
technical depreciation of machin- 
ery may be set up for execution in 
times of exceptional profit, but the 
job of painting certainly calls, re- 
lentlessly, for a continuing proce- 
dure. 


Cheaper to Paint than to Repair 


The cost of keeping a plant and 
its equipment in condition is a 
logical and legitimate part of the 
cost of making goods, and should 
be included in the year’s financial 
plans as a part of such cost, and 
for practical reasons should be 
planned as far in advance as poss- 
ible. 

From an economical standpoint, 
it is far less expensive to protect 
wood and metal construction than 
it is to replace with new material. 


Paint is not a cure-all, but it is a 
potent factor in keeping up the 
strength of the first line of de- 
fense of a structure—its exposed 
surfaces. In many instances it has 
been found that, in repairing vil- 
lage houses, the lumber required 
has cost more than the paint and 
painting labor combined: in most 
cases the lumber had to be replac- 
ed because of carelessness or fail- 
ure to look after maintenance de- 
tails in the early stages. Neglect 
of such things as replacing nails 
or taking care of small cracks 
eventually requires complete re- 
placement of certain boards, and 
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the practical man knows that in 
such cases the cost of the lumber 
is usually much higher and the 
material not so good as when most 
of the existing mill buildings were 
erected. 

So, a mill that leaves its paint- 
ing program until boom times is 
likely to discover that lack of pro- 
tection has produced such deterio- 
ration that it is now necessary to 
spend considerably more in order 
to repair damage before actua! 
painting can properly be done. 
Many of the needless expenditures 
for building renovation start with 
minor negligence, probably due to 
the executive having had his mind 
more occupied with production de- 
tails and financial matters. And 
many expenditures are the direct 
results of not having a particular 
person charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that structures ar: 
kept in sound condition. Further- 
more, the person in charge of 
building maintenance should have 
a definite program planned so that 
painting will be systematic and 
protection continuous, and this 
man must then be checked at regu- 
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A typical painting scene in a mill where dirt and deterioration have 


predominated for a long time 
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lar intervals by his superior to see 
that the program is being caried 
out. 

Going back to the statement 
that needless expenditures start 
with minor negligence, neglect of 
small things such as loose nails, 
rusty flashings, loose weatherboard- 
ing, warped cornices, cracked 
boards, etc., lead to major repairs 
or replacements of roof beams, roof 
decking, or portions of brick walls 
spalled by frost, for along with ne- 
glect, water and rust cause most 
damage to property. Every mill 
man is greatly concerned about 
the need for disinfecting a cut or 
scratch in an operative’s skin, and 
so it is odd that many of them for- 
get to give first-aid to breaks in 
the “skin” of their buildings. 

The most practical justification 
for proper maintenance painting 
is to provide protection and pre- 
vent deterioration. But even if a 
building is so constructed that it 
will withstand many years of 
rough treatment without occasion- 
al repair, the cost of painting 
would still be justified in that it 
assists in the distribution of arti- 
ficial and natural lighting, it im- 
proves the morale of the employee, 
and it creates a place where men 
and women may earn their living 
in cleaner, more cheerful and 
healthier surroundings. 

Assuming that a mill is insti- 
tuting an adequate painting pro- 
gram, a desirable approach would 
be to figure the cost of mainte- 
nance in the sales price of the pro- 
duct, and where funds are limited, 
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the work could be distributed over 
a period of years. Some mills do 
this and have found it to be a 
satisfactory arrangement. 


Some Specific Painting 
Recommendations 


Getting into the actual painting 
of the plant, it is good practice to 
have a color scheme or standard 
color code for dressing up the ap- 
pearance of the room; such as red 
for fire buckets, sprinkler lines 
and any valves or exposed pipes 
that have to do with fire protec- 
tion; black for electric conduits: 
blue for air lines; white for low- 
pressure steam lines; yellow for 
high-pressure steam lines; green 
for water pipes, etc. In painting 
the high-pressure lines, it is well 
to use pigments and oils that will 
withstand the temperature of the 
lines without changing color with 
age, and to get standard shades 
that can be easily matched. 
Sample color panels can be kept to 
check the various lots of paint. 

The purpose of a dado on a 
building wall is to coat that por- 
tion of the wall with a dirt-retard- 
ant material so that finger 
smudges and dirt from other caus- 
es will not adhere. Whether light 
or dark, the dado enamel should 
be of good gloss and high surface 
which will be readily washable 
and withstand repeated soap and 
water washings. Standard prac- 
ice is to bring the dado to the 
bottom of the window sill, with a 
maximum height of 5 feet. A high- 
er dado will defeat the purpose of 


This shows what happens when green and wet lumber is placed in ceil- 


ings. 
peauttefactory . .i.s es 


Note width of cracks due to shrinkage. 


This paint job cannot 


lighting and create an out-of-bal- 
ance appearance. 

If the doors of the plant are to 
be painted, they should be of a 
standard color so that entrances 
may be immediately recognized. 
Some mills paint the doors the 
color of the standard dado, and 
this presents quite an attractive 
appearance. In a _ cotton-textile 
mill, one of the first requirements 
and advantages of properly paint- 
ed surfaces is to prevent cotton in 
its various forms from sticking to 
these surfaces, and wooden sur- 
faces should be finished smooth so 
there will be no splinters, metal, 
brick and cement and other sur- 
faces should be cleaned up before 
painting so that rough edges and 
propections are eliminated, in 
order that lint and waste may be 
readily wiped off. It is surprising 
how much “fly” or lint may be 
eliminated by adopting standard 
methods of dealing with these sur- 
faces. A number of mills, in re- 
cognition of this fact, have includ- 
ed the painting of their spinning 
frame creels in their regular 
maintenance program. 

In the machine shop and carpen- 
ter shop, the paint used should be 
a good reflector of light, because 
the materials worked with are us- 
ually dark in color and are hard 
to see, and failure to see adequate- 
ly in these departments may have 
serious results. 

It is customary to use a gray 
paint on the humidifiers as a 
darker color will absorb consider- 
able light. 

No paint film is any good unless 
it has a solid grip on the surface 
it is intended to protect, and for 
this reason preparation of the sur- 
face is of primary importance. 
Loose paint should be scraped or 
burned off, rosin spots sealed. 
cracks and _ wind-shakes filled, 
and steps taken to prevent sealing 
moisture into the wood or concrete 
behind the paint film. 


Moisture and Corrosion 


Moisture is one of the main 
troubles in weave rooms, bleach- 
eries, and other parts of plants 
working under high humidities. If 
at all possible, such rooms should 
be painted during a shut-down, 
with the cleaning crew going 
ahead of the painter far enough 
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to give the structure time to dry. 
After the paint is on, the humidity 
should be kept out long enough for 
the paint to get finger-dry, or fly, 
lint and dirt will become embed- 
ded in the tacky surface of the 
paint, and so ruin the surface 
sheen that most of the advantage 
of painting sofar as more or better 
light is concerned will be lost. 

Corrosion is the greatest enemy 
in dyehouses, bleacheries and fin- 
ishing plants. Fumes from the 
open baths and the high humidity 
resulting from these baths are the 
usual causes of rapid disintegration, 
and though paint is not the com- 
plete answer to this, it helps 
greatly. <A paint film will not 
stand all of the rough wear on a 
dyehouse roof, but several good 
paint jobs can be put on for the 
cost of a new job of roof decking. 
These fumes and high humidity 
react differently with different 
metals and structural materials 
so it is well to think carefully ov- 
er the different types of materials 
exposed to the corrosive action, 
and to see that the proper protec- 
tive coating is secured for each 
material and that it is properly 
applied in its proper place. This 
particular part of the plant is a 
great place for spot tests of new 
paints, because the life of the 
paint can be judged from what is 
in effect an accelerated test. 

Mildew and fungi contro] are 
subjects within themselves, but 
they can be properly handled by 
various means if the services of a 
reliable painting engineer are 
called upon, as to the surface pre- 
paration and the paint and paint- 
ing. 

While on this thought, it should 
be emphasized that the instruc- 
tions of the paint manufacturer 
should be followed very carefully. 
The man who wrote the instructions 
is the one who worked out the 
right formula, and then stayed 
right with the job to see that the 
paint was made as nearly right as 
he knew how, and if his instruc- 
tions are not followed he can 
hardly be blamed for an unsatis- 
factory job. This applies particu- 
larly to thinning paint on the job, 
storing barrels of paint in cold 
places, cleaning the surface, ap- 
plying the proper paint for the 
particular job, etc. 


This modern pack- 
age dyehouse is in 
an old building that 
was remodeled and 
converted into a 
“stream-lined”, ef- 
ficient plant. They 
had a plan for 
everything, includ- 
ing the painting 


Inspection of a building for 
painting should be co-ordinated 
with the inspection for building 
repair; the two jobs go hand-in- 
hand, and an injured paint surface 
often reveals the need for replace- 
ment before structural weakness 
indicates that something must be 
done. It is also well to keep the 
building maintenance records to- 
gether with the same paint re- 
cords, for the same reasons of 
good housekeeping. 


Importance of Paint Records 


The subject of records cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Many 
men paint their mills whenever 
they happen to have some spare 
money, buy their paint from any 
one of a dozen sources, put it on 
slap-dash, throw away the lids of 
the cans, and have no record of 
the job except the paid bill in the 
file. It would not be much more 
trouble to write down the recom- 
mendations that the painting engi- 
neer makes, after an inspection 
of the job; a rough record of the 
cost; information as to what paint 
was used on what surfaces; and 
other things that would be helpful 
to know five years later. These 
could be dropped into a file folder 
or clipped in the note-book, and 
then when the painting job came 
up again, this automatic memory 
would work perfectly. A sound 
judgment of the worth of any pro- 
duct can best be built only on the 
basis of experience and accurate 
information. Such a log will sup- 
ply the information and future ob- 


servation the experience, in the 
case of paint. ) 
Making paint, after all, is a 


great deal like making yarn—care- 
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ful control will make a_ product 
that is essentially the same from 
lot to lot. A good paint manufact- 
urer, like a good spinner, keeps a 
check on his product so that he 
knows what the trouble was if 
some difficulty should be encoun- 
tered. The question of prepara- 
tion of the surface is always look- 
ed into, as well as the method of 
thinning and the method of ap- 
plying the paint. Also, the factory 
records are examined to check up 
on that particular lot of paint on 
other jobs. This lot number is the 
key to the factory record and lab- 
oratory samples, and this number 
appears in the information stamp- 
ed into the lid of the can. For this 
reason, when a new make, type or 
color of paint is tested, it is al- 
ways a good idea to save some 
can lids or barrel tops, or make a 
carefully written record of the lot 
number information in the paint- 
ing log. 

Painting procedure changes, 
and some of the advances of syn- 
thetic chemistry are immediately 
translated into new products in 
the paint field. This does not 
mean that what was good last year 
is not just as good today, but it 
does mean that there might be 
something better available now 
than there was a year ago. In the 
plants that get a complete going- 
over once in a while, the accumu- 
lation of new information is a bit 
more important than in the plants 
where such work is being done all 
of the time. Mills that are con- 
stantly painting are usually al- 
ways testing something new, and 
in these plants information is us- 
ually available on new trends that 
are good. 








Some Random Examples of Recent 
PLANT MODERNIZATION 


® MODERNIZATION in plant equipment is illustrated in the accompanying pictures 
of recent installations in southern textile plants of various types. 

These pictures, selected at random, present a comprehensive cross-section as to type 
of plant, embracing carding, spinning, weaving, and several different kinds of finishing 
processes. Such plant installation photographs give physical evidence that ways and 
means of modernization have been translated into actual application. 


Carding 








Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 


Some of the controiled draft roving installed at 
Vallassee Mills, Tallassec, Ala., during 1939 in a mod- 
ernization program iwhich included one-process picking 
and new spinning as well. The whole card room pro- 
duces roving in a single drafting operation. 


&-Color Printing 
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Courtesy Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


This new eight-color printing machine is built for 
use in connection with the Bulford patents covering 
anew type of printing. The main cylinder is of heavy 
construction, jacketed type for water cooling, with 
heavy rubber-covered surface. The oscillating motion 
of the doctors ig driven by a separate gear motor, in 
no way connected with the drive of the main cylinder 
or print rollers. 


Mercerizing 


Courtesy Textile-Finishine Machinery Co. 


A late type mercerizing padder at entering end of 
a mercerizing range. Equipped with welded steel liquor 
lank, entering and delivery carrier rolls fitted with 
ball-bearing pillow blocks and two sets of expanders. 
The entering end is equipped with latest type automat- 
ic electric guider. The machine is equipped with com- 
pound lever and weight pressure, etc. 


Spinning 


Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 


Some of the better draft, high duty frames, with 
53-inch ring for 78s to 10s and 214-inch ring for 10s to 
218, installed by Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala., to re- 
place conventional draft, small package frames. The 
mill now has a full complement of modern spinning. 
Yardage on the spinning bobbins was increased as 
much as 250 per cent, and the front roll speed as much 
as 20 per cent. 
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Stainless Steel Washer 











Courtesy Texrile-Finishing Machinery Co 


This new slack washer consists of all-welded stavwi- 
less stcel tank with stainless steel partitions and pot 
eye holders. The reel also is welded steel constructton. 
Nip rolls are rubber-covered; the drive is of full bali- 
and roller-bearing construction; each compartment 
having separate outlet connections, valves, ete. 


Towel Weaving 


~ > . 
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Courtesy Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Messrs. T. J. Blalock and J. Pruit are shown ob 
serving a group of the new Type C automatic towel 
looms recently installed by the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 


2-Compartment Washer 


Courtesy, H. W. Butterworth & Sons C >). 


The 5-compartment washing machine at the Coolee 
mee plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Company. Each patr 
of nip rolls is driven by independent d.c. motors, ar- 
ranged for voltage speed control. Hach compartment 
is equipped with compensator for controlling the speed 
of the individual squeeze rolls. The machine is 
equipped with the latest type spray washing system 
for washing the fabrics; and with folder at delivery 
end. Housings are latest type micro-set design. 





Padder with Dry Cans 





The new finishing plant at Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Cooleemee, N. C., includes this latest type 
micro-set dye padding machine, equipped with Forwell 
guider for guiding the fabric, operating in synchron 
ism with a cylinder drying machine of the latest type. 
with self-aligning ball bearings, cut ring gears, stain 
less steel cylinders with suphons, and Johnson joints 
for removing condensate. 


All-Purpose Washer 





Courtesy Textile-Finishing Machinery C 


This new sia-compartment, full width, open type 
all-purpose washer handles a wide range of fabrics. 
with a production of from 12% to 125 y.p.m. Each 
nip is individually motor-driven by DC synchronized 
motor, controlled by compensator and rheostat. T he 
first three compartments are all-welded stainless steel 
construction; the remaining three are regular steel. 
also welded construction. 


Piece Mercerizing 
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Courtesy, H. W. Butterworth & Sons C 


A late model piece mercerizing machine as installed 
in the new finishing plant at the Cooleemee (N.C.) 
plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Company. The range con- 
sists of a 3-roll mercerizing pad, and a 60-foot mercer 
izing tenter and caustic recuperator. 
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Trends in the Rayon Field 


WHILE the outstanding new ideas 
are a matter of common 
knowledge to those intimately invol- 
ved in the textile industry, it is in- 
teresting to note that the average 
man or woman is becoming more 
and more acutely conscious of prac- 
tically every new development in 
the rayon field. This acceleration 
in the awakening of the public con- 
sciousness is one of the most sig- 
nificant indications of the tremen- 
dous strides being made in rayon. 

Witness the public response on 
the introduction of the amazing 
straight chain polymer yarns. 
Here is a group of fibers which 
may be used to produce items as 
far apart as silk stockings and 
tooth brushes! It is reported cus- 
tomers actually stormed the retail 
counters, when the first polymer 
yarn hose were put on sale. To be 
sure, there are, and will be, prob- 
lems involved in the development 
of any new fiber; but this is not 
unusual, if past history is any in- 
dicator. 

On the other hand, the buying 
public accepted, or rather sought, 
entirely new variations of the 
original continuous filament yarn 
without necessarily being aware 
of the fact that their aroused in- 
terest was the result of hard work 


By Phil A. Ment 


and strenuous effort on the part 
of yarn producers and manufac- 
turers to evolve other new, hand- 
some fabrics at relatively low 
cost. Reference is made here to 
the spun rayon fibers. 


Uses in Blends and Combinations 


Used in combination with cot- 
ton, wool, linen, silk, or any other 
fiber, there is no predicting how 
far rayon fiber may be developed. 
Certainly, the woolly type dress 
goods being shown today are suf- 
ficient proof of the permanent po- 
sition this relatively new fiber has 
taken in the textile field. 

It is this writer’s opinion that 
spun fibers are not likely to ma- 
terially displace cotton or the oth- 
er natural fibers; except in case 
of an extraordinary national emer- 
gency. So far, there are no statis- 
tics showing that spun fibers have 
seriously affected cotton con- 
sumption. It is not denied that 
these fibers were born of a desire 
to become entirely self-sufficient; 
but the manner in which the spun 
fibers have been taken up in this 
country indicates they will be us- 


Left, spun viscose fiber and 
abraded acetate fiber yarn 
spun into a plaid. Center, 
viscose and acetate contin- 
uous filament, cross-dyed 
checked fabric. Right. a 
woven stripe fabric of spun 
viscose staple and abraded 
acetate yarn. Courtesy, 
American Viscose Corp. . . 


ed by smart originators to broaden 
the range of new or novel yarns. 
Blended with wool, the spun 
cellulose staple brings about 
beautiful cross-dye effects, as 
well as allowing variations in lus- 
ter and handle. Not so much has 
been done on the blending of spun 
fiber with wool as on spun fiber 
with cotton or other fibers. Used 
alone spun fiber works up into 
handsome fabrics of good durabi- 
lity. The dress goods field has 
any number of examples of what 
can be done along these lines; and 
the fact that so many very beauti- 
ful, new garments are procurable 
at popular prices is ample evi- 
dence of the stimulus given to the 
industry by this one new innova- 
tion alone. Many mills hitherto 
confined entirely to the produc- 
tion of cotton fabrics suddenly 
found themselves exploring new 
fields, and the only drawback to 
even greater development of spun 
rayon fabrics has been due to the 
shortage of the staple itself. 


Abraded Yarns Developed 


The past year saw also the con- 
tinued rise of abraded yarns. 
Here, a continuous filament ele- 
ment is partially broken down by 
passing the yarn across a suitable 
abrading medium, resulting in 
some of the filaments being brok- 
en or cut. This cut yarn is then 
generally plied with an end of 
crepe yarn; and, when worked up 
into fabric, the result is a woolly 
material of fine desirability. 

There are other yarns, no long- 
er new necessarily, but worthy of 
mention when discussing progress. 
The use of rayon yarn in high- 
grade tire cord is an example. 
Combining acetate yarns with las- 
tex yarns, in bathing suits, is an- 
other. Finer deniers, especially in 
the case of acetate yarns, are be- 
ing more widely used, and low 
twist yarns are becoming more 
and more common. The list is al- 
most endless. 
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Casein fibers, introduced sever- 
al years ago, have made some but 
not a whole lot of progress. This 
is probably accounted for by this 
country not having been faced 
with any serious wool shortage 
and consequently not finding it 
necessary to seek wool substitutes. 
Casein fiber too nearly resembles 
wool for it to have any particular 
value in creating blend effects; 
but, on the other hand, not much 
serious work has been done on 
combining casein fiber with other 
fibers, and it is not generally 
known what possib lities lie ahead 
in this field. 


Machinery Developments for 
Processing Rayon 


An interesting angle in the de- 
velopment of spun rayon fibers of 
all types is that ordinary cotton 
mill machinery can usually be us- 
ed, and where special prob!ems 
are involved, it has not been par- 
ticularly expensive so far to mod- 
ernize existing machinery. The 
use of long draft, in spinning ray- 
on staple (ffiiber, occasionally 
makes it possible to effect enough 
economy to pay for a substantia! 
part of ‘the modernization pro- 
gram. 

The sizing of spun rayon yarns 
is not yet an entirely satisfactory 
procedure. Weavability is not too 
difficult to attain; but there is 
still a definite lack of cohesion 
between the fiber bundle, and the 
warp sheds short fiber badly in 
the weave room, to the extent that 
nearby weaving on other fibers is 
sometimes affected by the loose 
free fiber. 

The continuous 


filament rayon 


Top fabrics, left to right, 
sturdy sports cloth with a 
pin-point check of 75 per 
cent Teca and 25 per cent 
cotton; soft flannel-like of 
50 per cent Teca and 50 
per cent cotton combined 
with viscose staple in 
striped checked patterns. . 


Lower fabrics, left to right, 
plain sports weave, wool- 
like and resilient, 100 per 
cent Teca crimped acetate 
rayon staple fiber; crisp 
sportswear faille weave of 
50 per cent Teca and 50 
per cent filament acetate; 
knitted Teca jersey com- 
bines Teca on face of fab- 
ric with filament on back to 
produce heathery effect 
with slightly napped sur- 
face. Filament acetate ray- 
on used for plaid pattern. 
Courtesy, Tennessee East- 


man e ° 
yarns continue in broad genera 
usage; with cellulose acetate 


yarns increasing in volume, and 
not necessarily at the expense of 
viscose yarns. Tricot knitting ab- 
sorbs a considerable quantity of 
acetate, particularly the fine den- 
iers; for use in underwear fabrics. 
The development of tricot fab- 
rics has been interesting. Where- 
as formerly the process was rela- 
tively slow, with most of the warp- 
ing being done from bobbins, tri- 
cot warps are now made on small 
high speed direct warpers with an 
amazing degree of efficiency. It is 
quite likely that imported machin- 
ery was responsible for the accel- 
erated development in this coun- 
try of tricot machinery, particu- 
larly with respect to warp pre ?a- 
ration. 


New Rayon Weaving Trends 


For weaving rayon yarns there 
are several new noteworthy devel- 





Left, Du Pont rayon and ‘‘thick 
chambray-seersucker. Center, 
thin’’ rayon yarn. 


rayon. 


and thin’’ 
washable granite weave made with 


a printed striped 
‘‘thick and 
Right, rayon in a fancy alpaca weave decorated with novelty 
Courtesy, Du Pont : ; ; : : , 


rayon yarn in 
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opments. Outstanding are tw 
looms, both of which emphasize 
the bobbin change feature as op- 
posed to shuttle changing; and 
future of both looms seems wel! 
assured, in spite of the varied 
opinions regarding the weaving 
principles involved. 

One of the new looms weaves 
crepe fabrics by exchanging the 
quills instead of the shuttles; and. 
while the basic idea is by no 
means new, the method of ex- 
change has been refined to a far 
greater degree, with consequent 
better results and higher weaving 
efficiency. For an establishment 
in process of modernization, this 
loom is right in line with the pre- 
sent day trend toward higher 
speed production of practically 
perfect merchandise. 

Another outstanding new loom, 
also bobbin change, is designed to 
produce fairly wide fabrics at 
higher speeds than were hereto- 
fore thought practical in rayon 
weaving. 

The preparation of warps for 
rayon weaving, as usual, shows 
improvement. The fact that man- 
ufacturers are willing to pay the 
price for machinery capable of de- 
livering superior work has given 
machinery builders an opportuni- 
ty to demonstrate. The increased 
use of stainless steel, impervious 
alloys, and the like, together with 
variable speed drives, are combin- 
ed to provide mechanical means 
for handling varn from the supply 


(Continued on page 103 




















Planned Maintenanee Essential in 


Spinning Room Practice 


By Horace L. Pratt 


Artiele 9 


@ THIS is the ninth and concluding article in the 
series on spinning by Mr. Pratt, and in acordance 
with the general theme of this issue, is devoted to 
maintenance in the spinning room. The series be- 
gan in the March 1939 issue and was continued in 


EVERY spinning room should have a regular pro- 

gram of overhauling—and as scouring steel 
rolls, as practiced in many mills, is in effect over- 
hauling, we are including a discussion of scouring 
steel rolls in this article. Overhauling should be 
done by experienced men, and usually good section 
men will be promoted to this work. The overhauling 
crew will usually consist of two men, though in a 
large mill a good helper might be useful in running 
errands for the men, such as getting supplies, carry- 
ing parts to and from the machine shop and the like. 
Not only must the overhaulers be good, competent 
workmen, but they must be able to work together, 
for the efficiency of this kind of work depends to a 
large extent upon teamwork. 

Other important factors in the efficiency of work 
like overhauling and scouring of steel rolls, are the 
organization, or co-ordination of time, materials and 
jobs to be done. The control of these factors rests 
largely with the overseer of the spinning room and 
his assistants. So far as possible every detail of the 
work should be planned in advance. Usually scour- 
ing steel rolls is a semi-an- 
nual event and is a rou- 
tine that comes. regular 
and often enough that it 
should be fairly easy to 
make plans for this work. 
On the other hand a com- 
paratively large crew of 
help is usually employed 
scouring steel rolls, so a 
hitch in this program can 
be very costly. 

Some mills do not have 
a set time for overhauling 
their spinning frames but 
depend upon their system 
of inspection to reveal 
the need for overhauling. men...” 


“Overhauling should be done by experienced 


the April, May, July, August, November, and De- 
cember 1939 issues, and the January 1940 issue. If 
you would like to have all of these articles made 


available in booklet form for a nominal price, write 
to the editors 


Other mills have a regular overhauling schedule. Re- 
gardless of the schedule adopted, before tearing 
down a frame for overhauling it should be thorough- 
ly inspected and a list made of all parts that show 
up as being worn and likely to have to be replaced. 
Check this list with the supply room to be sure that 
all the parts that may be needed are in stock or have 
been ordered. Certain work will have to be done in 
the machine shop so this department should be con- 
sulted before starting an extensive program of over- 
hauling to be sure that this work can be taken care 
of as needed. 

The next thing to be determined is the extent of 
the overhauling that will be undertaken. Some mills 
do not work on their rolls except when scouring steel 
rolls. The rings will probably need attention only 
occasionally. We are inclined to the belief that it 
is a better practice to overhaul a frame completely 
while it is torn down, with the possible exception of 
the rings. Even if the steel rolls have only recently 
been scoured when the frame has been leveled and 
aligned, the steel rolls may be thrown out of align- 
ment, so for this reason we 
think it will be more satis- 
factory to remove all of the 
upper parts of the frame 
when it is to be lined and 
leveled ... but more of this 
later. 

The main thing is to 
have everything ready. when 
needed so that the machines 
do not have to stand wait- 
ing for parts, or that the 
men do not have to pass on 
to another machine until 
one is ready to go. Plan in 
advance what you expect to 
have done in the way of 
overhauling, put a_ good 
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crew on the job... follow up the work personally... 
and you will not be disappointed in the results. 


Scouring Steel Rolls 


A sufficient crew of help should be used in scour- 
ing steel rolls, yet if too many are used it has been 
our experience that some of them will loaf. One 
large mill that uses two overhaulers puts these men 
in charge of scouring rolls, one man on each side of 
the frame. The duties of each member of the crew 
should be as clearly defined as possible and the men 
in charge should be authorized to see that each per- 
son keeps up his part of the work. 

First the frame should be doffed to prevent get- 
ting oil and grease on the yarn and the rolls picked. 
One person, usually a girl, goes ahead of the crew 
and prepares the frame. She breaks back the roving 
and lays the clearers on the top of the creel. The 
rolls are now stamped so that they will be put back 
in the frame with the laps running the correct way. 
The weights are dropped, the saddies and stirrups 
removed, the rolls taken off and the cap bars thrown 
back. 

The hank clock and the gears will be taken loose 
so that the steel rolls can be removed. Wooden sup- 
ports for the rolls are placed across the frame and 
the entire crew on each side lifts the long rolls care- 
fully from the roll stands and places them in the 
notches in the supports. Some mills use clear gaso- 
line for cleaning the rolls, others the various brands 
of cleaning fluid. This is usually applied with soft 
thread waste and the rolls are rubbed dry with clean 
waste. Rough places are scrubbed with a steel brush 
or rubbed with pumice. 

While the steel rolls are out of the frame is the 
best time to repair worn necks. The overhaulers 
will examine the rolls as soon as they have been 
removed from the frame looking for loose and worn 
roll necks. The method of repairing steel rolls will 
depend upon the type of roll in use and the facilities 
at the disposal of the mill. This is no place for 
makeshift repairs by inefficient mechanics. If the 
mill is not equipped for this kind of work consult 
your trade magazine for advertisements of concerns 
which specialize in overhauling and re-necking steel 
rolls. 

The top rolls will also be carefully inspected, and 
the bands or belts in the long draft systems, and 
those that are worn to any appreciable extent, or that 
are grooved or fluted, will be replaced by new ones. 

It is the custom in many mills to remove the ring- 
rails, while the steel rolls are being scoured, and to 
clean them. As in the case of the rolls some use 
cleaning fluid while others prefer to use gasoline 
in cleaning rings. In any case they should be wiped 
very dry and as free as possible from any traces of 
the cleaning fluid or gasoline to prevent rust. (In 
this connection it was formerly the custom in some 
mills to remove the spinning and twisting ringrails 
and to put them in boiling water. While this re- 
moved every trace of grease and grime, there was 
a tendency for the rings to rust easily and then the 
heat tended to warp the rails, so we do not see this 
done so much now.) 
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While part of the crew is busy with the rolls and 
the ringrails one or two men will clean out the head 
of the frame and will wipe all the gears thoroughly. 
At this time the overhaulers should examine all the 
gears and the studs and replace those that are worn 
to any extent. All oil pipes leading to the bearings 
of the frame should also be cleaned out at this time. 

Because of the large crew of help used in scour- 
ing steel rolls too much time cannot be taken in mak- 
ing extensive repairs and replacements. If this is 
undertaken too many frames would be stopped which 
of course would interfere with production. While 
nothing should be skipped that might cause serious 
trouble within a short time, some items may safely 
be passed up until the time for regular overhauling. 

One thing of importance that should not be over- 
looked is the roving traverse. Be sure that it is mak- 
ing the correct stroke so that the roving will be 
guided over as much of the surface of the rolis as 
possible. Clean the trumpets so that there will be 
no obstructions to stretch or break the roving. 

After the necessary cleaning and repairing has 
been done the frames will be put back up, carefully 
oiled and started. The overhaulers will check the 
frame carefully and if found ready to go will be 
turned over to the girls who will feed the roving 
through the trumpets and piece up the ends. It is 
advisable to let the roving run for a short time be- 
fore piecing up the ends to be sure that no grease 
gets in the yarn. As a further safeguard at this 
point the spooler tenders should be notified when 
the steel rolls of “their frames” are being scoured 
so they can be on the lookout for oil and other bad 
work in the first doff from each of these frames. 


Overhauling (Inspection) 


Logically the secondhand should make the inspec- 
tion of each spinning frame before overhauling is 
begun. If his duties are such that this cannot be 
arranged some other competent person should inspect 
the frames. In order that the overseer may be sure 
that each part will be checked a form should be pro- 
vided with the various parts of the spinning listed 
with lines opposite each part for recording the num- 
ber of the different items that show signs of ap- 
preciable wear. This form, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, may be mimeographed at a very nominal cost. 
A few of these blanks may be fastened to a clip 
board and carried by the inspector. One sheet will 
be used for each frame. 

It would be well for the section man to assist in 
the inspection of his frames. For one thing it will 
be a means of calling to his attention things that he 
may have overlooked, and he can be of material as- 
sistance to the man who is making the inspection. 

While the form shows the items that will be in- 
spected, it fails to tell the whole story, for the re- 
sults obtained from the inspection will depend upon 
how well the inspector does his job. There is such a 
large number of some of the parts such as rolls, sad- 
dles and skewers that the inspection becomes mon- 
otonous and there is a temptation to skip some items. 
We have found it to be a good plan to inspect th: 
frame (or any other textile machine) with some kind 
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Fig. 1 


of system. Take the item of skewers, for example, 
while they are being checked the inspector will de- 
vote his entire attention to skewers. He can use a 
scratch pad and list, one by one, the bad skewers 
as he finds them, then totaling the number and en- 
tering this figure on his inspection board. Roving 
steps, roving trumpets, saddles, guides and so on, 
will be handled in a similar manner. 

One good reason why it is better for the second- 
hand, or the assistant overseer as he is sometimes 
called, to make this general inspection is that be- 
cause of his experience he should know how much a 
part must be worn before it is absolutely necessary 
to replace or repair it. He has the authority to have 
any part repaired when he thinks it necessary and 
usually, the overseer delegates him the authority to 
order any supplies that may be needed. He is fa- 
miliar with the policy of the mill in regard to the 
upkeep of its machinery. He will probably know how 
far the mill will want to go in spending money for 
the upkeep of old machinery. 


Have Supply of Parts on Hand 


Having completed the inspection of a given num- 
ber of frames the inspector will turn these reports 
over to the overseer who will satisfy himself that 
the inspection has been thorough, but at the same 
time has not been overdone. He should decide the ex- 
tent to which the overhauling is to be done and 
should see that all necessary parts are available for 
replacements. 

To do a thorough job of leveling and aligning 
frames good, dependable equipment is necessary. 
Many mills make their own equipment for this pur- 
pose, buying only a level and a square, and with the 
right men on this job have very good success. 
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There is available on the market a set of tools 
and instruments for overhauling spinning frames and 
certain other textile machinery. One concern uses 
this system in the installation of their new frames 
and they recommend it for use in overhauling as a 
means of keeping the frames in line and level. These 
special tools and instruments are accurately made 
and when used correctly should give very good re- 
sults. 

Some spinning room men contend that the regu- 
lar scouring of the steel rolls, when properly done, 
will take care of the overhauling of this part of the 
frame. One overseer says that he lines his roll 
stands every time he scours rolls. It is therefore 
necessary for him to line and level his frames at the 
same time otherwise if this were done at some other 
time, and the rolls not removed, the roll stands would 
probably be thrown out of line and the steel rolls 
would likely give trouble. This would mean that his 
reguar overhauling would include only plumbing and 
replacing spindles, cleaning bases and bolsters, over- 
hauling builder motions, (turning or changing rings, 
if necessary), changing and setting guides, repair- 
ing, lining and ieveling cylinders, replacing roving 
skewers and overhauling creels. 

On the next page are detailed instructions for 
the complete overhauling of spinning frames, includ- 
ing scouring of the steel rolls, as practiced in one 
very successful spinning room. All this work might 
be done at once, but as it would take some time to 
complete the job in a satisfactory manner, the scour- 
ing of the rolls would probably be done at one time 
and the balance of the overhauling at another. 


Lubricate After Overhauling 


Following the overhauling of a spinning frame it 
should be thoroughly oiled, and it would be well for 
the overseer or the secondhand to check on this to 
be sure that it has been done before the frame is 
started. Before allowing any stock to be run through 
the frame, the power should be applied and the frame 
allowed to run idle for some time. If there is any 
binding anywhere this will soon show up and can be 
corrected before the frame is put in operation. The 
secondhand or the overseer should inspect the newly 
overhauled frame, looking for “wobbly” spindles, 
steel rolls that are not running true, hot bearings and 
the like. Gears not set properly will let the fact 
be known by the familiar roaring sound. 

The overhaulers should stay with the frame un- 
til the overseer is satisfied that it is ready to go. Be- 
fore allowing the stock to be fed in, however, the 
frame must be thoroughly cleaned to remove all 
traces of grease and oil that might have got on any 
of the parts that would come in contact with the 
roving or the yarn. The travelers will be put on and 
the frame is ready to be creeled and put into opera- 
tion. As in the case when scouring rolls the stock 
should be allowed to run a few minutes before get- 
ting up the ends as a precaution to prevent any oil 
from the rolls getting in the yarn. 

If new gears of any kind have been put in it 
would be well to get a weighing from the first doff, 
to check the yarn size, and it would be well to check 
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OVERHAULING SPINNING FRAMES 


. Drop twist gear to cut down ends—remove bobbins and travelers 

—blow frame thoroughly with air—clean all cap gears. 

Level & Line Roller Beam. 

(1) Get list stand next to head-end level with head-end. 

(2) Level head-end with cross member—using 16 inch-level— 
use wooden block if necessary. 

(3) Get Ist stand next to foot-end level with foot-end. 

(4) Level foot-end with cross membrane—using 16-inch 
using foot adjusting screw if necessary. 

(5) By using cord, see if head and foot ends are level with each 
other—if not raise or lower foot-end with foot adjusting 


level— 


screw. 

(6) Check roller beam at each samson—using l-inch block & 
cord— if not level, 
samson. 
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(6) Fill base with spindle oil. 
(7) Wipe spindle clean & place in bases. 


7. Level Ringrail. 


(1) Set ringrail at correct position (Top of ring 9-inches from 
top of base rail near head-end) with traverse key and bring 
rail in line by adjusting with screw on rocker arm at each 
lifter rod. 

(2) Take lifter rods out and wipe—clean lifter rod bushings. 

Plumbing Spindles. 

cach plumber uses 2 plugs—1 

with ringrail at bottom. 

1) With ringrail at top—knock spindles into center. 
2) Wine traverse to bottom—test spindles—if not in 
use paper shims to pack & knock into center. 

3) Wind traverse to top—test spindles—if not OK knock into 


for use with ringrail at top and 


—_ 


center, 








3. Line Base Rail. 
(1) Put cord on base rail & 


l-inch block—if not OK, knock in or out until OK. 


(2) Tighten leg screws to floor. 

4. Clean Steel Rollers & Line Stands. 
(1) Remove top clearers, unsaddle top 
in roving creel. 

(2) Lay top rollers on top of creel. 

(3) Take hank clock loose. 

(4) Put roller sticks 


thoroughly with thread waste. 

(6) Clean roller stand bearings with 
waste by pulling waste back 
until clean. 


LO 
@-) 
wee eee 


line stands with lining blocks, 


(9) Put middle roller back into place. 
(10) Put small amount of grease on 


check rail 


across frame at 5 different places, 
steel rollers out and lay them on sticks. 

(5) Apply cleaning fluid or gasoline to rollers with 
scrub roller flutes with steel brush. 


cleaning 
and forth 


Put Front & Back rollers back into stands. 2 
Lining Stands—Put cord in middle steel roller bearing and 

knocking 
with hammer—then tighten stands to roller beam. 


back and 
necks and oil front rollers with a good compound oil. 


waste and 


fluid and thread 
through bearing 


raise or lower foot adjusting screw on center. 
4) Wind traverse to bottom—test spindles—if not OK pack 
with paper and knock into center. 
at each samson with Repeat above until all spindles are in center at both top 
and bottom. 
(5) Get Second-hand to check plumbing job 
9. Clean Thread-Guide Rod-Stands. 
rollers and put saddles Remove top of stand or bearing which rod works in and remove 
lint & chokes. Replace stand. 
10. Set Thread Guides. 
(1) Set thread board level with roller beam. 
take (2) Set guides with ‘‘guide set’’ and ‘‘guide wrench’’, by 


placing point of guide set on back of guide wire eye and 
tightening nut. 
Wipe and dry rollers 11. Put travelers and bobbins back on frame and twist up ends 


CLEANING RINGRAILS AND RING HOLDEES 


1. Take rails off frame. 


stands into line 5 


driver. 


roller 


midd'e 


“IP Uh 


Remove holder retaining wire from 
release holders from rail. 
Remove rings from holders by opening slot in holder with screw 


underside of rail which wil! 


Place rings in cleaning fluid to soak for several hours. 
. Brush top and bottom of ringrail with stiff hair brush. 
Clean holders thoroughly by holding to revolving wire brush 


(11) Remove roller sticks. . Place ‘‘extra’’ rings in holders, holders in rail and retaining 
5. Extra Cleaning & Checking . wires on holders. — 
(1) Pick waste from around apron weights & holders. 8. Repair travelers cleaners. 
(2) Clean waste from inside of aprons and check aprons for 
wear. Replace if necessary. CLEANING AND POLISHING RINGS 
(3) Clean cap bars & clean top rollers saddles as they are 
placed. 1. Remove rings from cleaning fluid. 
(4) Saddle up rollers & line levers with block & wrench. °. Clean rings by placing about 18 rings on bristle spindle whic! 
(5) Connect hank clock and set twist gear. is revolving. Catch rings with hand and hold still, allow ng 


6. Clean Bases and Bolsters. 


(1) Take spindles out & place on roller beam. 


revolving bristles to thoroughly clean inside 
3. Turn rings loose and allow 


of ring. 


them to revolve with spindle—hold 


(2) Take bolsters out & place on base rail. steel brush to revolving rings which cleans outside of r-ngs 

(3) Remove all spindle oil from bases with suction pump. thoroughly. 

(4) Wash bolsters in cleaning fluid & put back on base rail to NOTE: Soak both bristle and steel brush in cleaning fluid 
drain. Inspect bolsters & replace bad ones. before cleaning rings. 

(5) Wipe bolsters with thread waste & put them back in same 4. Polish rings by dipping rings and brushes Spanish whiting 


bases they came out of. 


the twist, also. 


set correctly. 


When the first doff fills up the 
overseer should be called to the frame where he can 
examine the bobbins to see if the builder motion is 
While he can check on this pretty well 


and repeat system used for cleaning rings 


properly. 
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Trends in the Rayon Field 
(Continued from page 99) 


package to the warp beam with 
the care required for the finest 
and most fragile deniers. Speeds 
of operation as well, increase no- 
ticeably from year to year. 

Warp preparation, in the main, 
follows the cotton system, and the 
refinement in direct warping ma- 
chinery, multi-cylinder size ma- 
chine, and complementary equip- 
ment is most marked. The present 
day machines hardly resemble 
those of 10 years ago. Section 
beams are built to carry greater 
yardage than was thought poss- 
ible, and the yardage wound on 
loom beams is generally more 
than double the amount consider- 
ed as the maximum a few years 
ago. 


These things are not too unus- 
ual unless it is remembered, at the 
same time, that yarns themselves 
are more than partly responsible 
in that even the fine deniers per- 
mit handling in large working 
packages. Not that the basic pro- 
perties of rayon yarns in general 
have shown any marked improve- 
ment, but it is not difficult to see 
that the average quality is being 
consistently maintained, and thus 
it becomes easier to handle great- 
er bulk in each part of the opera- 
tion. 

There is hardly a point in the 
rayon industry that does not show 
some form of improvement, year 
by year. Truly, the picture is one 
of changing characteristics; -al- 


before the frame is started there is nothing like the 
full bobbin to show whether the builder and the 
ringrails have been set correctly and are working 
“Spinning Room Practice’’—Conclusion. 


ways in the direction of higher 
quality, lower costs, and conse- 
quent increased distribution; 
which together with the continued 
new variations, makes for a gen- 
erally healthy economic condition 
of benefit to all. 
® 


Fallstrom Directs Development 


for Arnold, Hoffman 


Iver W. Fallstrom has been appoint- 
ed director of development and appli- 
cation for Arnold, Hoffman & Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. Formerly asso- 
ciated with the Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., and more recently connect- 
ed with the textile resins development 
department for Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Mr. Fallstrom will have charge 
of the development and application of 
the Arnold Hoffman resins, 
permanent finishes, substantive soften- 


various 


ers, etc... as well as rendering techni- 
cal service to the textile industry. 











Battery Filler’s Job 


should a battery hand fill? 

This question is being asked frequently by 
mill managers. Originally the weaver did _ the 
battery filling. When he was given a helper or 
learner, the beginner was started on the battery fill- 
ing work and it soon became apparent that the weav- 
er’s job could be divided according to the special 
skill required. With this division of work into highly 
skilled and low-skilled, it became apparent that there 
was no relation between the number of looms per 
weaver and the number of looms per battery hand. 
In fact their respective stations or stands of looms 
did not coincide. 

It was fairly easy to determine approximately the 
number of looms per weaver because the efficiency of 
production would drop sharply if too many looms 
were assigned per weaver. But the battery hands 
have seemed to present a troublesome question. In 
some cases the battery hands were stretched out un- 
til they complained. In other instances the superin- 
tendent or overseer thought he knew from past ex- 
perience and announced the answer. Then the man- 
agers began to meet and exchange information and 
so it is today that mills in one locality or belonging 
to one management group tend to have like numbers 
of looms per battery hand. But, what are the facts? 

Following the exchange of information between 
plants, the next step was for some mills to attempt 
to find a specific answer to their problem. The first 
question was—“‘How many bobbins can a battery 
hand place per minute?” The answer to this should 
be simple. It will depend upon what the duties will 
include. Some battery hands must haul filling a con- 
siderable distance, may help put up quills, or have 
exceptional conditions for doing work. In conse- 
quence, an observation through several mills dis- 
closes the variation to be from 6 to 12 bobbins per 
minute, with most of the mills using 9 to 10 bobbins 
per minute as the required performance for battery 
hands. 

The second question was—‘How many bobbins 
will the loom use per hour?” To obtain this answer 
two methods have been used. The first solution was 
to have an observer time the bobbins and this meth- 
.d works quite satisfactorily provided only a few 


HOW MANY looms 


By E. G. Field 


Wm. H. James & Associates 


cloths are made and a sufficiently long period is 
spent in making the observations. The second meth- 
od is to perform some basic preliminary studies and 
then compute the time required. Before discussing 
the advantages and disadvantages of the two meth- 
ods, they will be described. 


Cloth Styles 


Method I by Timing Each Cloth A B C 


Minutes that bobbin runs when 

loom does not stop 87 2.02 4.89 
Weaving production factor ex- 

pressed relative to theoretical — . = .79 








Minutes that bobbin should run 
when allowing for loom stops 

Minutes allowed battery hand 
per bobbin placed 


2.96 


— .094 


1.01 
112 





Looms per Battery Hand _____- 











Method II by Computation 


Battery hand constant 
Filling yarn number 





Looms per Battery Hand 





ae 





Method I shows the timing of single bobbin con- 
verted into that required for a continuous run and 
then divided by the time allowed to place the bobbin. 
The answer is the number of looms to be assigned 
to the battery hand. Method II is shown in the tab- 
ulation as the simple product of a predetermined 
battery hand constant and filling yarn number. The 
answer is the same for the two methods provided 
like conditions are maintained. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED TO KNOW? 
Method I by Timing Method II by Computation 


( Width of cloth 

Filling yarn number 
Filling contraction factor 
Picks per minute 
Pounds per bobbin 


Minutes that bobbin runs 
with no stops 


Weaving production factor Weaving production factor 


Bobbins placed per minute 
by battery hand 


Minutes allowed battery 
— to place one bob- 
in 


In the foregoing there is presented a comparison 
of the requirements for both methods—‘What Is 


Required to Know?” From this it should be appar- 
ent that Method I must have the result of actual 
time study observation of a cloth being run, while 
Method II requires some specific knowledge about 
the particular cloth construction and the loom where 
it may be run. 

Some superintendents may think they do not 
readily have available all of the information neces- 
sary for Method II. Certainly the overseer of weav- 














ing should know what he is going to make and can 
obtain from the sample a definite idea as to the fill- 
ing contraction factor, which often may be told on 
sight in comparison with other constructions being 
run, or may be learned by pulling a piece of the fill- 
ing and measuring. If the overseer does not know 
the weight of yarn on the quills used, then he should 
consult with the overseer of spinning. Such weights 
are standardized for the size of ring and length o: 
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that its answer is correct. The formula itself should 
be fully explained so that the full purpose and theo- 
retical considerations may be separately examined. 
For this examination and understanding the full de- 
tails are given in Illustration B, where the theory 
of each step is fully explained. 

Now we can observe the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two methods. Method I requires that 
the cloth be actually run in order to make an ob- 

servation. Then it requires considerable un- 


























derstanding in seeing that the conditions are 
ILLUSTRATION A standard, that the weight of the bobbin is 
Cloth Styles . ; = 
pe : roper, so as to be properly representative, 
Computation of Constants A B Cc — P P pas P 
Yards eatin ietiite Placed saan etc. If several bobbins are timed, care must 
per per on per + , , ere 7 
wk? Gee Bee x oe a taken that ne partly empty or piece bob 
— Battery Hand Constant ins ; | i ] e bat- 
cack tia << Mae oe ee ins are included in that portion of the bat 
of Contraction per Production tery. It does not provide any basis for con- 
Cloth Factor Minute Factor : ‘ , ‘ : 
ale as a ‘ nate a ne sideration of the controlling factors that 
06 x } . . . ope 
: > apap mnemionen Se OSG could be useful in lowering cost or in verifi- 
4 «x : x 156 x 86 . ° - , 
oh cation of the time observed. In fact it tends 
840 xX 36 x 046 x 10.6 
siti 3.05 to produce arguments that necessitate re- 
37 xX 106 x 156 x 79 a 
; timing. 
840 « 36 x .062 9.5 
——E 2.87 . ’* 
40 xX 107 xX 156 x 93 == Details of “Method II 








bobbin, and any necessary variation will be of im- 
portance as indicating an unusual cost in both the 
doffiing and the battery filling. Weaving production 
factors are learned by experience and will vary some 
according to the local conditions. 

At this time the computation of the battery hand 
constants should be considered. This computatica 
is presented in Illustration A as a simple formula 
and with the examples given it should be self-explan- 
atory. At once it may be noted that some of the fac- 
tors should be selected with care. 

It is not sufficient to present a formula and prove 


Method II is not only accurate but deals 
with organized knowledge. In addition to the dif- 
ferent sizes of bobbins that may be used in different 
shuttles there is some difference in the weight of yarn 
in the package as a result of the traveler tension. 

In the illustrations just noticed the bobbin in 
Cloth “A” is a larger bobbin but is packed lightly 
because of the coarse, soft-twisted yarn; the yarn in 
Cloth “B” is on a standard quill but is packed very 
loosely because the yarn is a novelty with thick and 
thin spaces in addition to some decoration; while 
Cloth “C” is a weight that can apply to standard fill- 
ing twist. These differences should be known be 

cause they also affect the doffing 



























































costs, spinning speeds, etc., so 
ILLUSTRATION B have considerable effect upon the 
Cloth Style — costs at other points than weaving. 
Description of Computation cau a ee ae The item of filling contraction 
Filling yarn number -__------__-_- 2.5 9.0 17.5 does require a knowledge of the 
Yards per hank ee eee ee eee ee x 840 x 840 x 840 construction details that often is 
Bares POP WOME oc... cecn~.cccuccec — 2100 — 7560 — 14700 apparently lacking. Such infor- 
eee x 36 x 36 <x 36 mation should be available, can be 
Inches per pound ____.---_-______- 75600 272166 529200 readily obtained and classified by 
Pounds per bobbin ______________- <x .067 x .046 x .062 | types of cloth, and can be deter- 
oyna . mined by examination of a submit- 
Inches per bobbin ----------------- 0065 12019 32810 ss ted sample well in advance of act- 
ae of cloth in inches ---------- 34 , 40 ual manufacture. The individual 
illing contraction factor ________- x 1.10 x 1.06 ee «x 1.07 weaving factor should be known 
Inches ef yarn per pick --_--------- 37.40 39.22 42.80 by cloths, and their characteris- 
PR. NE TED “enciindseiccneanan x 156 x 156 x 156 ties. Too often records are not 
Theoretical inches of yarn per min- kept by cloth styles even where 
UIE <ithccv-ch ie dali cis Dacia stele adits seatataienes 5834 6118 6677 pick counters are in use. The bob- 
Weaving production factor _____- -_- x .86 x 7 «x .93 bins placed per minute is of im- 
Required inches of yarn per minute 5017 4833 6210 portance, and will be found to vary 
Inches of yarn per bobbin, as above_ ~ 5065 + 12519 ~ 32810 some according to the kind of yarn, 
size of ins, walki tim - 
Bobbins required per minute. A __- 99 oo 19 — of bobbins, wa — a we 
Bobbins placed per minute, B ___-- 8.9 10.6 9.5 quired, and other parts of the bat- 
Then line “B” divided by line “A” ay eeyelega 

en line “B” divided by line “ | Thus, on every score, it is clear 

s L Batt Hand__- g 27 50 f 
re ne ee ene ee = —=—S — that Method II is more accurate 

and more practical. 
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How Long is One-Ineh Cotton? 


THE QUESTION, “How long is 

1-inch cotton?” is not so easily 
answered as the famous query, 
“How long should a man’s legs 
be?” The classical answer to 
that—‘“‘Long enough to reach the 
ground’’—covered all possible va- 
riations in length. But no such 
general answer can cover all 
lengths in so-called one-inch cot- 
ton. 

The classified length of all one- 
inch cotton may be listed as one 
inch, but we have determined that 
the classified length is not so im- 
portant as the “average length”. 
Other important designations are 
the maximum length, and the 
varying percentages of different 
lengths all the way from the min- 
imum to the maximum. 

At our plant we have made tests 
on warp yarn, over an extended 
period, plotting the _ classified 
length of the staple and its “av- 
erage length” against the yarn 
skein breaking strength; and 
these prove conclusively that, 
from the standpoint of yarn 
strength, the “average length” of 
the cotton is more important than 
the classified length; that the 
classified length could remain the 
same, yet the yarn strength would 
vary within fairly wide limits; 
whereas variations in “average 
length” of the staple would be di- 
rectly reflected in comparable va- 
riations in the yarn skein break. 

What is the relation between 





(*) Where cotton is sampled from the 
same bale, the average length obtained 
should be very closely alike regardless of 
where the sampling is done or by whom. It 
is necessary to condition the cotton for at 
least six hours at a room temperature of 70 
degrees F. and a relative humidity of 65 per 
cent—then the samples, to be fairly repre- 
sentative, should be taken from four points 
in the bale. 


By E. H. Helliwell 


Pequot Mills 


the classified length and the aver- 
age length? Normal one-inch cot- 
ton (classified length) that is 
carefully selected and sent out by 
the U. S. Government (*) as one- 
inch, standard, shows an average 
length of .86-inch. Other speci- 
mens selected by competent class- 
ers as being representative one- 
inch cotton have shown average 
lengths varying from a low of .80- 
inch to a high of .92-inch. This 
is a variation in average length of 
15 per cent from extreme low to 
high. 

If warp yarn were giving a 
skein break of 60 pounds, and this 
strength fell off 15 per cent, it 
would mean a break of only 51 
pounds, which would be an alarm- 
ing condition that would require 
an explanation from someone. If 
positive assurance could be given 
that the classified length of the 
cotton had been maintained, it is 
safe to assume that the falling off 
in the yarn breaking strength 
was due to a decrease in the av- 
erage length of the cotton. This 
is an extreme illustration, but it 
does show what we have found to 
be true in many cases when the 
yarn strength has fallen off with- 
out any apparent reason. 

While we have demonstrated 
that yarn strength is proportional! 
to average length of staple, we 
can present no assurance, from 
our experience, that yarn strength 
will be maintained even if the 
classified length of the staple is 
kept constant. On the other hand, 
we are now positive that. all oth- 


er conditions remaining the same, 
the skein strength will remain 
constant if the average length of 
staple remains the same. (**) 

If the importance of average 
fiber length will become more gen- 
erally recognized, cotton buyers 
and cotton users must learn to 
know more about their cotton than 
its grade and classified length. 
Such additional knowledge will 
remove much of the prevailing un- 
certainty as to the causes of loss 
in yarn strength. More efficient 
means of measuring staple than 
the familiar hand stapling are 
necessary to this end; means that 
will produce the desired informa- 


tion with reasonable accuracy and 


the speed that every-day mill 
work demands. 

Professor George B. Haven, in 
his Handbook of Industrial Fabrics, 
points out that the method of 
hand stapling is open to personal 
habits and methods on the part of 
the stapler, and to errors in judg- 
ment, and describes the use of 
mechanical staplers or _ sorters 
whereby the human equation is 
largely eliminated. The essential 
feature of these machines is the 
provision made for laying out all 
of the fibers of a given sample, 





(**) Upon being questioned, the author 
advises that the average length of normal 
one-inch cotton will never equal the average 
length of normal 1%-inch cotton, for 
example, but that 31/32-inch cotton has 
been known to have the average length 
of one-inch stock. However, lengths of 
abnormal cotton can vary 7 or 8 per cent 
above or below the average length, and 
it is possible that a sample of very poor 
1%-inch cotton will not exceed in average 
length a sample of very good one-inch cot- 
ton. A skilled classer might detect this 
short fiber in the poor specimen, but there 
is no doubt about its showing up graphically 
on a fiber array diagram. It is difficult for 
a classer to detect this loss in average 
length because the fibers causing this loss 
are mostly shorter than the body bulk which 
determines the classified length of the staple. 
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you need... NOW ... enabling you to... 


Get Cash Profits 
Obtain Money For Raw Materials 
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Earn All Trade and Cash Discounts 
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Reduce Collection Costs 


Eliminate Credit Losses 
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Fig. 1, showing the variations in average 
length of different samples of given classified 
length. Solid line shows classified length. 
The broken line shows the normal average 
length of one-inch cotton to be .86-inch. The 
dotted line below this, at the same vertical 
one-inch line, shows abnormally short one- 
inch cotton gives an average length of .80- 
inch. The dotted line above shows the av- 
erage length of abnormally long one-inch 
cotton to be .92-inch. In like manner, the 
dotted line below represents the short aver- 
age lengths found in arrays of cotton of the 
lengths specified on the bottom horizontal 
line, and the dotted line above shows the 
average lengths longer than the normal av- 
erage lengths. The variations in abnormal 
lengths from normal lengths will run 7 to 
8 per cent above or below : : : ‘ 


side by side, in the order of their 
length, beginning with the longest 
and finishing with the shortest. 
Fibers laid out in this manner on 
a dark surface form a diagram 
which at once indicates the distri- 
bution of the long, medium and 
short fibers. 

In beginning a compilation of 
data on the relation of average fi- 
ber length to yarn strength, we 
realized that a great many typical 
bales, from many typical mixes, 
must be measured to make the 
study conclusive. The staple sort- 
er of the drop comb type gives ac- 
curate results, but requires too 
long a time in its operation to per- 
mit a sufficient number of typical 
bales to be measured. So, for this 
extensive practical work, we used, 
after a very thorough trial, the 
machine shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The results it 
gives are very close to those ob- 
tained from an improved type of 
comb staple sorter, and the saving 
in time it gives permits a much 
larger number of observations to 
be made in a given time; and this 
more than justifies the slight sac- 
rifice in the precision of the 
measurements. 

Besides laying the fibers down 
in the order of their length, this 
machine makes a record of the fi- 
ber diagram direct on paper rib- 
bon contained in a roll. A propor- 


tional divider marks the diagram 





into equal five per cent divisions 
regardless of the varying lengths 
of the diagrams, and also indi- 
cates the correct point for meas- 
uring the classified length of nor- 
mal cotton. Thus a complete rec- 
ord of the sample is quickly made; 
and maximum length, classified 
length, average length and the 
percentages of varying lengths 
may be easily computed and filed 
for future reference. 

The other illustrations herewith 
show results and conclusions from 
our tests along the lines of aver- 
age length, with this machine. The 
graph, Fig. 1, demonstrates that 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween classified length and aver- 
age length. The graph in Fig. 2, 
showing the average staple length 
plotted against our warp yarn 
break factor, supports our conclu- 
sion that variations in yarn break 
factor can be clearly traced to 
variations in average staple 
length. 

In the fiber outline from the 
machine, shown as Fig 3, the solid 
line shows normal one-inch cot- 
ton. The broken line above it 
shows the increase, and the dotted 
line below shows the decrease, in 
length of abnormal cotton. Note 
that the classification length is lo- 
cated at a point 30 per cent of the 
total length of the fiber base line, 
measured from the maximum 
length end of the outline. 

So what? may be the reaction 
of the reader who has stayed with 
us this far. He may say that this 
is all very nice, but since cotton is 
bought on classified length, and 
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The mechanical staple sorter used by the 
author. The machine prepares a written rec- 
ord of the varying lengths of fibers in a 
sample of cotton on a paper ribbon; it is 
speedy and accurate enough for practical mill 
use : , : ; : , : : ‘ ‘ 
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FIG. 2 
Pig. 2, a comparison of warp yarn break 
factor (upper line) with average fiber length 
(lower line). The variations in the factor 
were first reduced to a percentage basis te 
make them directly comparable to the aver- 

e fiber length, given in 100ths of an inch. 
The variations in breaking strength factor 
can be clearly traced to variations in aver- 
age staple length; the cycles up and down 
are almost identical. (The ] of the cycle 
shown is due to the stock reaching the spin- 
ning room late; soon thereafter the cycles 
recovered and kept in close phase with each 
other.) All skeins and cotton specimens 


were conditioned to standard temperature 
and humidity before testing ; : ° , 


not on average length, how can we 
make practical use of our knowl- 
edge of average length. Let me 
give some illustrations of how 
positive knowledge of the actual 
length value of cotton has proved 
and could prove of definite value. 


Putting Knowledge of “Average 
Length” to Practical Use 


Samples of Brazilian cotton 
were submitted to a cotton man, 
and offered at an attractive price. 
Uniformity of staple length in this 
type of cotton was an unknown 
quantity at the time. Fiber array 
diagrams showed this cotton to 
have a maximum and average 
length greater than the cotton 
then being used in the mill. The 
shipment was taken, and spinning 
strength tests confirmed the indi- 
cations of the fiber array dia- 
grams. 

A recent shipment of Mexican 
cotton was refused because fiber 
array analyses showed a low aver- 
age length with a large percent- 
age of short fibers. Other mills’ 
experience with the same type of 
cotton showed that rejection was 
justified. 

One mill selects four typical 
bales from each mix, makes fiber 
arrays from these and plots the 
average length. By making prop- 
er time allowance for the stock to 
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CHIEF, THESE REPORTS ON THE RUNNING OF 
OUR WORK CERTAINLY PROVE YOU WERE RIGHT 


ABOUT ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS. 








JUST AS I THOUGHT, PETE, AND WE’VE ALSO 
CUT OUR ROLL COVERING COSTS IN HALF! 














N the quality side, Armstrong’s 
( Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cots have much to offer. The higher 
coefficient of friction of cork makes 
it possible for mills to produce 
stronger, more uniform yarn. Fur- 
thermore, you get better running 
work with these cots .. . fewer top 
roll laps, less end breakage, and far 
less clearer waste. 

On the savings side, Armstrong's 
Seamless Cork Cots—now in use on 
more than eight million spindles 
have proved their economy. Sav- 
ings begin at once—with quicker, 
cheaper assembly. Made of strong, 
lively cork composition, these cots 


last longer than other coverings. 
And they can be rebuffed up to five 
times—at a cost of only one-half 
cent a roll. Mill after mill has re- 
ported Savings as great as 50% on 
roll covering costs since installing 
Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots. 
Let an Armstrong representative 
show you how your mill can cul 
production costs and step up quality 
with a change-over to cork. Ask 
him to show you actual production 
figures of mills spinning your range 
of numbers on cork cots. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- = 
tile Products Section, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 





ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
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get to the spinning, they are able 
to predict the strength of the 
warp yarn. Special precautions 
are taken to prevent loss in yarn 
strength when abnormally short 
average lengths are shown by fi- 
ber diagrams. Yarn break factors 
are plotted against average fiber 
lengths, and the relation between 
the two is graphically shown. 

Precise roll settings are essen- 
tial on roving frames. While fiber 
length is not the only factor to 
consider in setting rolls—diam- 
eter of rolls, speed of rolls, 
amount of draft, weight of sliver, 
etc., must be reckoned with— 
these roll settings should be made 
on the basis of maximum fiber 
length, not in the bale, but at the 
point of processing. A fiber ar- 
ray of one-inch cotton from the 
bale will show a maximum length 
of slightly greater than 1%%-inch, 
but a finisher drawing fiber array 
of the same one-inch cotton shows 
a maximum length of 114-inch. 

A cotton classer makes a fiber 
array of samples from all disputed 
bales. Any bale which equals or 
exceeds in average length a simi- 
lar array made from the Govern- 


Collier Heads S. E. Section 
of Chemists and Colorists 

Collier, vice-president and 
research, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, was elected chairman 
of the southeastern section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, at the annual meet- 
ing of the section in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Saturday, January 27. Mr. Collier suc- 
ceeds Robert W. Philip, editor of Cor- 
TON, who has been chairman for two 
years, and who was made councilor for 
1940 succeeding Mr. Collier. 

L. L. Bamberger, purchasing agent of 
Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye Works, 
was elected vice-chairman succeeding 
Allen Jones, of Columbus. <A. R. Ma- 
cormac, of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was re-elected as treasurer, and 
Curt Mueller, superintendent of dyeing, 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., 
was made secretary succeeding W. Fred 
Clayton, of Columbus. 

A sectional committee 
consisting of Mr. Crayton and C. Rus- 
sell Gill, of Southern Sizing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: A. K. Haynes, Rohm & Haas 
Co., Atlanta: Paul K. McKenney, Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus: George H. Small, 
National Oil Products Co., Atlanta; H. 
Gillespie Smith, (Chemical Co., 
Atlanta: P. G. Wear, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Atlanta; and James I. White, Na- 


Perrin N. 
director of 
Ga.. 


was named, 


Caleo 
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CLASSIFICATION POINT 























FIG. 3 








Fig. 3, a ribbon taken from the author’s machine after testing norma] one-inch 


cotton. 


The solid line shows normal one-inch cotton; the broken line above the 


solid line shows the increase in length of abnormal cotton, and the dotted line 


below shows the decrease in length of abnormal cotton. 


Note the classification 


length at a point 30 per cent of the total length of the fiber base line measured 
It represents averages of 10 speci- 


from the maximum length end of the outline. 


mens from each bale ; ; . 


ment standard of the same classi- 
fied length is accepted; bales not 
equal to standard are rejected or 
submitted to arbitration. 

A lot of cotton received by the 
mill contained one mark which ap- 
peared wasty. The staple classed 
up to specified length, but fiber 
arrays showed a low average 
length. All mixes of this cotton 
were laid down to include but one 
bale of this mark. 

A mill using one-inch cotton 
was offered a lot of 31/32-inch at 
a liberal allowance. Fiber arrays 
showed this cotton equal in aver- 
age length to their regular one- 





tional Aniline & Chemical Co., At- 
lanta. 

W. A. Stringfellow, of Ciba Co., Inc., 
addressed the meeting on mildew and 
mold prevention, with an interesting in- 
formal discussion following the paper. 
George O. Jones, of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, spoke humerously under the 
title “Social Security”. There were 65 
members and guests of the section in 
attendance. 


» 


George Bahan Forms 
Own Company 

George F. Bahan, who recently re- 
as southern representative of 
Harness Co.. of Law- 
rence, position he held for 
many vears, has formed the Bahan En- 
gineering Company, 1718 Dowd Road, 
Charlotte, N. C., to manufacture and 
market the “Double Action Hed-L-Dro 
Stop Motion’, which he has invented 
and perfected. The device is an elec- 
tric stop motion for looms, called 
“double action” because the heddles act 
as drop wires also, making an electrical 
contact when an end breaks. A rigid 
heddle frame was developed, upon 
which any standard flat or duplex 
heddle may be placed. When an end 
breaks in the loom, the heddle holding 
it drops slightly and contacts a floating 


signed 
Emmons Loom 
Mass... a 


inch cotton. It was taken and 
mixed with one-inch cotton, and 
the resultant yarn showed no loss 
in strength. 

While it is true that cotton can- 
not be bought (yet) on a basis of 
average length, such fiber arrays 
do give a clear picture of the 
length characteristics. Such tests 
can be made on samples, and any 
types not found suitable need not 
be bought. This value, plus the 
practical uses cited, to my mind 
make such studies well worth 
while in furthering our knowledge 
of the characteristics of our raw 
material. 


feeler, sending an electrical current to 
the knock-off motion on the live frog 
of the loom. 

Mr. Bahan explains that using a 
combination heddle and drop wire, re- 
duces friction, chafing and loss of siz- 
ing. The floating feeler, he points out, 
makes it easier to keep a uniform ten- 
sion on the cloth with a better cover 
as a result. 

The new equipment has already been 
applied on both light and heavy goods 
looms, in widths from 36 to 72-inch. 

e 


American Association to 
Meet at White Sulphur 
Springs on April 25-27 

The 44th annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at the Green- 
brier Hotel, April 25-27. The board of 
government will hold its regular pre- 
convention meeting at 11 A. M. on 
April 25, in the private dining room of 
this hotel. It is suggested that reser- 
vations for the convention be made at 
once. 

W. M. McLaurine, 1206 First Nation- 
al Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., is see- 
retary-treasurer of the association, and 
K. P. Lewis, of Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 
Durham, N. C., is president. 
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by providing each spinning roll with a con- 
stant and dependable invisible Inspector or 
Watchman (The Phantom Hand), that 
stops the spinning instantly the roller cov- 
ering surface starts to wear through—and 
thereby no bad yarn as far as the roll is 
concerned. 
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This eliminates 


@® Uneven sausage-link yarn 
which invariably causes 
breaks, costly delays and lost Je 7t. S.*% ahs SN Sa sf é , ye 
production. - Lt S Mt a Ee Ne OMe J, 
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@® Yarn not up to maximum 
strength for a given staple. 


® Continual attention and labor 
required watching for defects 
and making adjustments. 


met 


@® Complaints from operatives ; Pf S 
and customers, etc., which | ne =a THIS COVERING 
may eventually result in the / a = BECOMES WORN 
loss of the mill’s business. THE YARN BREAKS & 
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This is the only roll covering that 62 ; 
retains its ideal spinning qualities RR ENG oomy ocerect 
right up to the point where the BN tS 
drafting surface of the leather begins to Re 
wear off. At this point the small fibres be- VX 
neath it stick up and catch the cotton sliver, 


breaking down the end which “Phantomat- GILL LEATHER COMPANY 


ically”’ stops the spinning of that particular SALEM. MASS. 


piece OF yarn. Southern Agents 


a a ...W. G. Hamner 
Write for the interesting facts and learn why leather, es _ _..W. J. Moore 
when made by the Gill process, still remains the Best and Greenville, S. C. Pe Sere yee .. Ralph Gossett 
Most Dependable roller covering for cotton spinning. Griffin, Ga _.Belion C. Plowden 


YARN IS RECEIVED 
HERE 


See 8 8 @ «¢ 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Cotton Mill Industry 
Follows General 
Trend 


JANUARY conditions in economic mar- 

kets at large were consistent with 
the fall prognostications. The underly: 
ing elements, in the cotton industry and 
other lines, were favorable. It ap- 
peared, however, that distributors of all 
kinds were bound to go through the 
slackening period generally cited as in- 
evitable after the unusual movement 
of the fall. Automobile manufacture 
and consumption of electricity were no- 
table exceptions. 

For much of the time during Janu- 
ary, the buying of unfinished cotton 
goods was less than the rate of produc- 
tion. At the same time that converters 
were pursuing a cautious policy, how- 
ever, they were indicating definite need 
of replenishment which augured well 
for a quick reaction from the slower 
pace of mill business. Behind this situ- 
ation was the fact that heavy fall buy- 
ing created no year-end burden of in- 
ventories. 

Thus the cotton goods market was 
slower from the start of the year, but 
not without encouraging aspects. Right 
after New Year’s a broad inquiry for 
goods was stimulated by a temporary 
rise in raw cotton. The call was for 
a wide variety of goods, held to be 
significant of definite requirements. 
Confirmatory bidding on a fairly active 
scale in the middle of the month led 
to expectations of a good movement 
within a short time. 


Prices Again 
Under a Test 


Prices of gray goods were again un- 
fortunately put under a test when the 
market lagged in business. The latent 
buying indicated by inquiries from the 
start of the year undoubtedly was de- 
layed by release of several million 
yards of staple print cloths at prices 
1% cent under the prevailing mill quo- 
tations. Mills had been working for 
weeks to build up a firm position 
against the time of renewed active buy- 
ing. 

While the concessions were disturb- 
ing to confidence of converters, mills 
persisted in a firm attitude. The of- 
ferings available below mill levels soon 
were eliminated. Buyers continued to 
bid under the market, but at the same 
time they were reflecting the existence 
of underlying demand. They were also 
taking into consideration that mill quo- 


tations offered a very attractive basis 
for gray goods. 

Mill margins had been shrunk by 
the tendency of raw cotton to higher 
levels. Trade opinion was that the 
Situation pointed very clearly to a high- 
er basis of cloth prices in the coming 
weeks. Some merchants, in fact, early 
in the year forecast a rise of 4% cent 
a yard for print cloths and sheetings 
within the first month. 


Healthy Mill 
Tendency 


Among the discouraging developments 
of January was announcement that the 
so-called print cloth committee had 
been indicted by the Department of Jus- 
tice for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. The opinion in some quar- 
ters was that, even if the committee 
were proved innocent, the incentive to 
work for well regulated operation of 
mills to the mitigation of crises would 
be destroyed. 

Efforts last summer toward univer- 
sal action for relief from a crisis were 
a decided boon to the mills. For a time 
it appeared from reports in the fall 
that the September surge of business 
had promoted widespread reversion to 
the third shift by mills. Later the 
word in the goods market was that re- 
ports had exaggerated the tendency. 

Judging from the December figures 
of the Census Bureau on consumption 
of cotton, the slackness of buying af.- 
ter the September splurge finally ex- 
erted a retarding effect in the last 
month of the year. Orders on hand 
in the fall were sufficient for active 
mill operations into the new year. A 
consumption rate of 718,721 bales in 
November, however, was the third larg- 
est in the history of the industry. It 
was a favorable sign that December 
dropped back to 652,695 bales. 


The Public 
Buys Better 


Good buying of gray cloths for a 
spell in December kept the mills in a 
sound position to start this year, but 
development of a definite slack for a 
time made it highly essential that pro- 
duction of the industry also retarded. 
The government case evoked general 
comment that it will be difficult to ob- 
tain concerted action again among the 
mills toward a healthy adjustment of 
operations. It remains to be seen what 
ean be done by independent action. 

Purchasing by the public in finished 


cotton merchandise, meantime, was a 
fundamentally strong factor in the mill 
outlook at the beginning of 1940. One 
reason for common belief in the fall 
that heavy production would lead to a 
lull sometime after New Year’s was the 
likelihood that distributors’ inventories 
of merchandise would be piling up. But 
shipments of finished cotton goods 
were showing heavy volume right into 
this year. 

Significant in this situation, especial- 
ly when some print cloths had just 
shown concessions from second hands, 
was the rising trend in finished goods. 
Fall apparel cotton lines were opened 
at higher prices and the way in which 
advances were accepted reflected the 
generally auspicious domestic position 
for business. Distributors of cotton 
merchandise accept higher prices as 
consistent with increased costs of raw 
materials and labor. The corollary of 
this tendency is a good outlook for mill 
gray goods. 


Foreign Business 
Grows Larger 


Year-end reports of foreign business 
in cotton goods were indicative of ex- 
panding orders. Inquiry was suggest- 
ive of substantial potential orders for 
American mills. The war makes ex- 
port trade a variable thing, with tem- 
porary advantage, but permanent gain 
something intangible. The losses of 
Germany are the gain of other coun- 
tries, but competition remains. 

Belligerent countries have been in the 
market for American constructions. 
The British government has been re- 
ported seeking a supply of cotton duck. 
The French have instituted inquiries 
for heavy cottons for use in shelter 
tents. 

South America and South Africa are 
reported to have sought quick ship 
ments of various goods here. The de- 
mand from Scandinavian countries has 
improved. On the other hand, it is 
noted that the British mills are striv- 
ing to maintain their usual markets 
and to gain what Germany has lost. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Before the year 1939 closed the New 
England manufacturers of cotton goods 
were prepared for a slower period of 
buying. In fact during the fall rush 
of buying, some of the mills were mod- 
erately skeptical of the “boom” in busi- 
ness and cautious about taking some 
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PERFECT PENETRATION 


Yes! But even more important, Triron W-30 penetrates 





Rapid wetting 
thoroughly. It wets through! Two yarn packages were immersed for 
equal periods in the same strength dye—one with, one without TRITON 
W-30. The Triton W-30 solution penetrated the yarn and fibre to the 
core of the package. The other failed to penetrate the package, and 
scarcely dyed the surface yarn. For thorough, rapid wetting and pene- 


tration— TRITON W-30. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 


222 West Washington Sq. Bifge= Philadelphia, Penna. 
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of the business that might lead to ecan- 
cellations of orders that 
speculative character. This conserva- 
tive attitude found its justification in 
the early weeks of 1940. 

Significant of the attitude of mill 
men was cautious trading in raw cot- 
ton around the end of 1939 and in the 
first part of the current year. Merch- 
ants in the raw cotton market stressed 
the fact that basis premiums were due 
to advance sharply before the end of 
the season, in view of the apparent 
shortage in desirable staple lengths. A 
boost was said to be likely without no- 
tice, in the case of a spurt in the cloth 
and yarn markets. 

On the other hand, mills at the end 
of December were considered to be 
well covered for some time and the 
prospect of mill curtailment for at least 
a brief period of this year seemed one 
to reckon with. This prospect was 
borne out in the early weeks of 1940, 
when fine goods continued to lag, al- 
though bids were broad enough to in- 
dicate accumulation of new require- 
ments among consumers of fine goods 
and the reports of distribution in fin- 
ished cotton merchandise promised well 
for the future. 


Early New 
Movement Foreast 


Here as well as elsewhere in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry the early 
weeks of 1940 found mill men confi- 
dent of an early return to substantial 
buying of cloth. The basis of such con- 
fidence lay in the broad movement of 
finished merchandise. Some of this 
was attributed to delayed shipments be- 
cause buyers wanted to avoid Decem- 
ber invoicing, but the quick pick-up in 
January substantiated reports that in- 
ventories were well in hand. 

General economic conditions were fa- 
vorable in New England, as elsewhere, 
especially the reports of consumer 
trade. Production was still active and 
this contributed to the purchasing pow- 
er. Since production runs ahead of 
demand, however, it was logical that 
distributors should pause until assured 
of new requirements and mills were 
taking this factor into consideration 
when they saw the possible need of 
temporary retrenchment. 

Fine combed goods buyers started the 
year in a cautious frame of mind. Nev- 
ertheless they were showing interest 
in the market and mills found evidence 
that supplies of processors and dis- 
tributors were smaller than those of 
carded materials. By the middle of 
January mills were getting signs that, 
with unforeseen developments not ob- 
structing demand, the movement of fine 
goods would soon be active again. 

Early January brought a WPA re 
port on the decline of the cotton tex- 


partook of 
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tile industry in New England which at- 
tracted widespread _ attention. It 
blamed the loss to over-expansion, com- 
petition from other fibers and from 
low-wage southern mills, as well as to 
obsolescence of machinery and mill 
management. The loss of the largest 
Single cotton manufacturing unit of the 
country, Amoskeag Mfg. Co. of Man- 
chester, N. H., was cited as an ex- 
ample. 

This report was historical and failed 
to include changing conditions of re- 
cent years. Yet it brought a statement 
from Russell T. Fisher, president of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, that the report re-em- 
phasizes that the controlling factor in 
the industry is labor cost. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
he said, southern wages were lifted 
but still average eight to nine cents an 
hour below those in the North, where 
few workers are paid as low as the 
minimum wage. “When to this lower- 
wage competition are added the advan- 
tages of lower taxes, longer hours of 
work, nearness to source of raw ma- 
terials, the cause of liquidation of over 
two-thirds of the New England is ob- 
vious.” He urged northern labor lead- 
ers to agree to wages that will enable 
mills to compete. 


Apprehension Felt 


Over Treaties 


With the battle over reciprocal trade 
treaties among the early considera- 
tions of Congress, northern cotton mills 
were duly concerned over the results. 
As spokesman for the mills, Mr. Fisher 
stated that the concessions granted un- 
der pacts now in effect have been 
mostly on fine goods; hence apprehen- 
sion of the northern cotton industry 
over their future. 

Fortunately for the northern mills, 
the incidence of war has postponed the 
evil consequences that would have re- 
sulted from the granting of tariff con- 
cessions under reciprocal trade pacts 
now in effect, he stated. Instead, with 
a sudden ending of the war, they would 
threaten the very existence of our re- 
maining mills. 

Wages paid the cotton textile work- 
er in this section are the highest in the 
world. The British wage scale is the 
nearest approach to ours, yet our wage 
scale exceeds that of the British by as 
much as 145 per cent and, as for the 
Orient, the worker there receives less 
per day than the average hourly Amer- 
ican minimum wage. 

Mr. Fisher concludes with the sug- 
gestion of quotas for all commodities, 
as in the case of sugar, if trade is to 
be regulated by treaties and pacts in- 
stead of by the tariff act. 

In a graph on New England Trends, 
the First National Bank of Boston 


shows that production of cotton goods 
in this section increased steadily for 
two years, up to December 1939. Op- 
erations in November of last year were 
the highest on record for that month. 
Unfilled orders were enough, it was 
stated, to sustain near-capacity activi- 
ty for some time. 


Some Notes On 
Northern Mills 


Figures of the New Bedford Cham- 
ber of Commerce showed that combined 
textile and other industrial payrolls set 
a ten-year record for December in 
1939. Textile payrolls for the month 
amounted to $1,376,743, in a total for 
all industries of $2,488,217. The textile 
total was $1,407,856 in 1934, December 
peak since 1930. 

Trustees of the Taber Mill Corpora- 
tion, New Bedford, have been given un- 
til March 1 to perfect plans for reor- 
ganizing on an operating basis. Work- 
ers at the mill have pledged between 
$40,000 and $50,000 of a fund of $100,- 
000 estimated by the management as 
necessary to reopen the plant. 

Wellington, Sears Co., large Boston 
and New York selling house, has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in Amos- 
keag Fabrics, one of the four operating 
companies organized by Amoskeag In- 
dustries, Inc. The Fabrics corporation 
manufactures spun rayon and em- 
ploys about 500 persons. 

—-- ------ 
Sugar in Cotton Bags 

According to figures released by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute of New York 
City, cotton sugar bags are again in a 
strong competitive position in the eyes 
of the retail trade. This is due in large 
measure to the fact that on December 
4, 1939, cancellation was made of the 
differential previously prevailing for 
several years of 5 cents per 100 pounds 
extra for the delivery in cotton con- 
tainer bags, known in the trade as 
“covers,” of sugar put up in 2-, 5-, 10- 
and 25-pound capacity cotton sacks or 
‘“nockets.” Second hand bag dealers in 
New York City and elsewhere are off- 
ering 6 cents per bag for the emptied 
cotton container bags. 

Taking into account the recoverable 
value of the cotton covers, the 5-pound 
and 10-pound packages of sugar put up 
in cotton pockets now cost the retailer 
but a small fraction of a cent more 
than if the sugar were packed in pa- 
per sacks. Cotton bags, because of 
their soft and flexible character, and 
because of a larger and better gripping 
surface, are capable of withstanding 
considerably more handling and stack- 
ing and with considerable less danger 
of tearing or bursting than substitutes 
recently introduced. The loss from 
spillage is practically nil. 
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Illustrated above is the COCKER NEW SEVEN 30’ Cylinder Rayon Slasher with Cylinders and Size Box equipped 


with Automatic Recording Temperature Controls. Just a few of the Special features are mentioned below: 


Ist Large All Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Size Box. 
2nd All Stainless Steel Cylinders with Rotary Packless Joints. 


3rd Graduated Drive permitting of going from High speed to crawl speed without 
over-run of Beams and from crawl speed to high speed without strain or jerk 
on yarn. 


4th Patented Automatic Friction Control permitting operation at High Speeds 
without heating of friction. 


5th Absolute finger tip control of tension on yarn. 

6th Push Button Automatic Control. 

7th Syphon Condensate Removal with Individual traps on each Cylinder. 
8th All moving parts fully ball bearing. 

9th Heavy cast iron Frames eliminating vibration at high speeds. 

lOth Instant Speed changes to 90 yards per minute. 


| ith Counter Clocks Measuring yarn as it enters size box and as it is taken up on 
Loom Beam permitting instant calculating of stretch. 


12th Complete with Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicator—Speed Tachometer— 
combs and comb adjustment—Motor and Steam fittings. 


A complete Machine for making quality Warps efficiently and economically. 


Write or wire us for further details and prices. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


January 19, 1940 


IT IS good news to check over the New 

Year market situation and find 
that business in general is making a 
neat recovery from the customary holi- 
day quiet. All production from steel 
to automobiles and including textiles 
seems stabilized at fairly high levels 
and consumer goods generally are hold- 
ing up with real satisfaction. 


In Worth Street guarded optimism 
prevails and sellers of goods are re- 
assured that consumption prospects for 
at least the first six months of 1940 
are good. This is probably due to the 
concerted attempt on the part of both 
manufacturers and selling agents dur- 
ing the heyday of fall activity to fore- 
stall market speculation through the 
method of limiting sales to 90 or 120 
days. Although in any industry such 
as ours a reasonable amount of specu- 
lation is to be expected we have come 
out of that period which would urge 
speculation with remarkably little of it. 


General Conditions 
Steadily Strong 


It is understood that there have been 
comparatively few reports of deferment 
requests, and second-hand selling was 
practically negligible in the final quar- 
ter of 1989. All available evidence sug- 
gests that goods have moved along 
freely in the channels of consumption 
and that the inventories in distributive 
trades have not been overstocked. As 
a matter of fact, mill stocks of cotton 
goods are generally below normal, but 
it is a healthier situation that we find 
today compared to the end of 1936. It 
is really believed that the distribution 
of inventories between mill and consu- 
mer is in better balance than at any 
other time during recent years. 


There is every reason to believe that 
there will be an increase in exports of 
cotton goods this year. The war in Eu- 
rope has taken on a very malignant 
tone and there is every reason to feel 
that American cotton goods mills will 
be called upon to supply the world in 
general. 

One indirect result of the war is the 
switch from jute and burlap to coarse 
and heavy types of cotton grey goods 
for wrapping and baling and bagging 
purposes. Due to the British Govern- 
ment purchasing India’s supply of jute, 
the coarse goods mills have enjoyed a 
satisfactory demand for some weeks. 

Tt is felt that mill activity in general 


will continue at an unusually high lev- 
el, particularly since spot cotton mar- 
ket activity has increased. 

The general picture is this: Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture 
exports dropped but were substantially 
larger than for a year earlier. Mill 
sales of cotton cloth and yarn contin- 
ued less than mill output. Cloth prices 
weakened a little for the more active 
constructions. Industrial production 
picked up but failed to regain the holi- 
day contraction. Sales of cotton textiles 
in retail stores were stimulated by 
clearance’ sales. Department store 
sales were 5 per cent larger in dollar 
volume for the week ended January 6 
than in the same period a year ago. 
This increase compares with 8 per cent 
a week ago and 13 per cent two weeks 
ago. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
Placed December consumption at 665,- 
000 bales, an equivalent daily rate of 
36,900 bales. If the average daily rate 
of 31,600 bales for the first 5 months 
of the season should be maintained, do- 
mestic consumption would total about 
eight million bales in 1939-40. Con- 
sumption in 1938-39 was 6,860,000 bales 
and the high record was 7,950,000 bales 
in 1936-37. 


The Thurman 
Arnold Dinner 


One of the important steps in 1939 
in the textile industry was the forma- 
tion of the National Council of Textile 
Industries composed of a committee 
from each of the following: The Cotton 
Textile Institute, Inc.; The National 
Federation of Textiles; and The Rayon 
Weavers Association; which makes the 
Council represent cotton, silk, and ray- 
on. Its function is “to consider from 
time to time matters in the textile in- 
dustry involving the common interest 
and welfare of its members.” The first 
meeting for the industry held under the 
auspices of this newly formed Council 
was in New York City, January 5, at 
which time the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Honorable 
Thurman Arnold, was honor guest and 
only speaker. His subject was anti- 
trust legislature with special reference 
to the textile industry, and the sub- 
ject was bait for a larger audience. 
Particularly in view of the fact that 
at the fall meetings of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute it was brought out that 
the Government should make some pro- 
vision for industry to collaborate to a 


profit point. Mr. Arnold’s talk was 
completely off the record, but why, we 
do not know. 


The Cotton 
Movie 


Sharing honors with the speaker was 
the cotton motion picture, the script 
of which was written by M. D. C. Craw- 
ford, research editor of the Fairchild 
Publications, and production of which 
was sponsored by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, the actual producers being 
Columbia. 

At least 300 guests attended this din. 
ner which was followed the next day 
by a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Cotton Textile Institute in the 
morning and a Coordination Conference 
of Trade Association Executives held 
in the afternoon. At both of these, 
plans for 1940’s work were discussed 
and outlined. 


Print Cloth 
Indictment 


One vital reason that the Arnold din- 
ner was so generally attended was the 
announcement two days previously by 
the Department of Justice that a suit 
had been filed in the U. S. District 
Court for the Western District of S. C. 
by O. H. Doyle, U. S. Attorney for that 
district, in which it was charged that 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act had been committed by J. E. Sir- 
rine, Fred W. Symmes, Ellison S. Mc- 
Kissick, John B. Harris, and D. W. 
Anderson, members of the Print Cloth 
Group. Information in the charge was 
that defendants had acted as a com- 
mittee managing a so-called curtailment 
program recently in effect in the Print 
Cloth branch of the industry. It stat- 
ed that the program in which mills rep- 
resented over 95 per cent of looms op- 
erating on print cloths agreed to par- 
ticipate, called for a 25 per cent reduc 
tion in normal production for the 
month of July, August, and September, 
1939. 

It was also alleged that the program 
provided that during that period orders 
should be filled only from current pro- 
duction, and stocks on hand should be 
released only if and when recommend- 
ed by the committee. The report also 
stated that the participating mills were 
released from. restrictions September 7 
but were instructed to keep the ter- 
mination date secret. It is understood 
that the hearing of this case will take 
place some time in April. 

Although many people believe that 
the manufacturers will be able to prove 
their innocence of intent, the genera] 
market reaction is that of a setback. 
It is said by those in market areas 
that the litigation demonstrates anew 
that the law in its present form offers 
little hope to those industrial groups 
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HE full width or open type all-purpose Washer 

illustrated is recommended to simplify most warp 
tension control problems heretofore existing in 
machines of conventional design. Each nip is indi- 
vidually driven by a D. C. synchronized motor, the 
speed of which is controlled by its separate com- 
pensator and rheostat of the latest approved type. 


The machine is designed for numerous purposes 
and will handle a wide range of fabrics from delicate 
rayons and voiles to heavier cottons, mixed fabrics 


and linens, with production variable from 12% to 
125 yards per minute. 


The elimination of side shaft and gears allows 
for easy access to wash tanks for inspection of fabric 
or liquor with ample protection against accidents. 


Washers and Soapers are offered with various 
types and sizes of rolls, tanks of cast iron, rubber 
lined, welded stainless steel, etc., built with any 
number of compartments and in widths for average 
requirements. 
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over- 
legal 


which, suffering from chronic 
production, would like to find 
means of halting the destructiveness of 
their condition. It is irrational, mer- 
chants declare, to classify industrialists 
faced with such a problem along with 
those offenders who, like the petty 
racketeers of the building trades, open- 
ly practice economic iniquities. 

As to the issues underlying this par- 
ticular suit, the prevailing opinion of 
print cloth sellers was summed up by 
one commission house merchant in the 
following words: 

“From what we know of the so-called 
Print Cloth Group’s operations, we can- 
not possibly see any basis for the Gov- 
ernment Sherman Anti-Trust Law suit. 
For some time it has been the hope of 
the Government, as well as industries, 
to level out operations so as to avoid 
the high peaks and valleys in business, 
thereby giving more uniform employ- 
ment throughout the year. This, in our 
opinion, is what individuals and indus- 
tries have been striving to accomplish. 
As to any thought of controlling prices 
in our industry, this seems ridiculous, 
as cotton textiles have always been one 
of the most open and highly competi- 
tive industries.” 

Over the past week-end men schooled 
in the mysteries of the trust laws of- 
fered one ray of encouragement: They 
suggested that the print cloth litigation 
might become a means of dramatizing 
to Congress the need for modifying the 
less equitable aspects of the Sherman 
Act. 


Wallaece’s Plan 
Not Favored 


The most. significant legislation 
scheduled in the offing as related to 
textile activities is the possible Income 
Certificate Plan of Secretary Wallace’s 
which seems very vicious at this time. 
Chances are, they say, fifty-fifty that 
it will not be passed. Congress is not 
in the mood to play with such legisla- 
tion in election year and yet the pan- 
handling farmer group is waiting on 
the doorstep for its annual appropria- 
tion which must be raised somehow. 

In the economy program recommend- 
ed by the President, agriculture ac- 
counts for about half the net reduction 
on all Government expenditures and its 
absence of any provision for parity 
payments to farmers. This gives Sec- 
retary Wallace a powerful argument 
for his proposal to levy processing tax- 
es aS a means to make the farm pro- 
gram self-sustaining. 

However, opponents of the processing 
tax found in President Roosevelt’s bud- 
get message a sentence which they con- 
strued to mean White House opposition 
to the processing tax: 

“In asking additional sources of reve- 
nue I hope that the Congress will fol- 
low the accepted principle of good tax- 


ation, of taxing according to ability to 
pay, and will which de- 
crease consumer buying power.”’ 

That the processing tax is a consu- 
mer tax which hits the poor man, the 


avoid taxes 
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logical purchaser of cotton goods, is an 
irrevocable fact and this point should 
be hammered home to every Congress- 
man and Senator of all the constituents 
who read this magazine. 


What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


Recent equipment placed in southern 
mills through F. W. Warrington Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., include: Expan- 
sion and installation of equipment at 
Joy Silk Mills, Hartsville, S. C.; au- 
tomatic rotary feed rawstock dryer 
manufactured by Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Company, and new high 
speed rawstock Fletcher extractor at 
the Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, 
N. C.; Fletcher whirlwind extractor at 
Liberty (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Ine. 


It is that an extensive 
building, repair and 
installation will be undergone by the 
Olympia Plant of Pacific Mills, Colum- 
Work will proceed gradu- 
ally so as not to interfere with the 
steady operation of the plant. It is 
expected that the plant will have 170,- 
after the final installa- 


reported 


work machinery 


bia, S. C, 


000 spindles 
tions. 


An expansion program now in pro- 
gress at S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Slater, 
S. C., will result in the addition of 125 
new the plant. Basement 
quarters are being enlarged for stor- 
age and for placing therein of 
some of the old machinery in the pre- 


looms to 
use 


sent mill. 


The F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., has increased 
the facilities of its weaving plant by 
the addition of a boiler from the E. 
Keeler Company and a stoker from the 
Detroit Stoker Company, purchased by 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 
Ss. C, 


Cedartown (Ga.) Textiles, Inc., had 
added a new Erie 330 hp. water tube 
boiler, which is gas fired and automa- 
tic. Other equipment has been added 
in the modernization of the _ boiler 
room, and a high speed tenter dryer 
has been placed in operation. 


Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
purchased 24 long draft Whitin spin- 
ning frames and two high speed Fos- 
ter winders. Combination beam and 
package dyeing equipment has been in- 
stalled by the Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Company. 


Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., is 
selling the village houses to the mill 
employees. A number of houses have 
been disposed of at a price from $500 
to $1500, with the employees being giv- 
en five years in which to pay for them. 


Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
have revamped the humidifying sys- 
tem. This mill recently installed 50,000 
long draft spinning spindles. 


Cannon Mills, Plant No. 6, Coneord, 
N. C., will install a new powdered coal 
boiler, 60,000 pounds pressure, with J. 
E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. 
(., aS consulting and designing en- 


gineers. 


Esther Mills, Shelby, N. C., are sell- 
ing the village houses to the employees, 
the financing being handled through 
an arrangement with building and loan 


associations. 


Courtenay Manufacturing Company, 
Newry, S. C., has purchased new Saco- 
Lowell spinning frames carrying 12,672 
spindles, which will replace 72 old 


frames, 


Sand Springs (Okla.) Textile Mills, 
Ine., operating under the lease by the 
Commander Mills, Inc., has announced 
a half million dollar expansion pro- 
gram for 1940. 


Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, Plant No. 
2, has installed 540 K-A electric warp 
stop motions, and 240 additional ones 
will be put into operation as soon as 
possible. 


The textile school of N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., has installed a 
complete woolen picking, carding, spin- 
ning and warp dressing unit, supplied 
by Davis & Furber Machine Company. 


Entwistle Mill No. 1, Rockingham, N. 
C., will build 10 new houses for the 
employees of the mill. Total cost will 
be about $18,000. 


Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tennille, Ga., has installed a 
Barber-Colman spooler. 


Monaghan Plant of the Victor-Monag- 
han Company, Greenville, S. C., has 
installed 564 new looms equipped with 
K-A electrical warp stops. 


The American Finishing Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., will build a concrete 
addition to the present office building 
at a cost of about $12,000. 


The new dyehouse of the Georgia- 
Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., is nearing 
completion. J. E. Sirrine & Company 
are engineers. Power and lighting work 
is being done by J. M. Clayton Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL 100% ACTIVE WARP DRESSING 


@ The Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, 5S. C., have an enviable 
reputation in the textile industry for the fine quality of their 
print cloths and broadcloths. For years their efficient produc- 
tion methods have included the use of Caro-Gant to ensure 
consistently satisfactory warp sizing. Effective, uniform and eco- 
nomical—Caro-Gant makes stronger, more elastic warps with a 
maximum breaking strength and a minimum reduction in elas- | 
ticity. Less loom-stoppage, less shedding—and a corresponding 
saving in time and money. Every pound of Caro-Gant contains 
sixteen ounces of effective sizing ingredients—consequently one 
barrel of it does the work of three barrels of ordinary sizing. 





@ Let our demonstrator prove, in | 
YOUR plant, the benefits resulting T 4 
from the use of CARO-GANT. He . 


doesn't merely bring a container of 


chaos aan temcses tne MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


with your individual slashing and 
weaving problems. An inquiry en- 
tails no obligations. 
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New Orleans, January 20, 1940. 
EXCEPT for temporary sinking spells, 
the cotton market has maintained 
a Steady undertone in the face of the 
belief that a large portion of loan cot- 
ton had been released to the trade dur- 
ing the upswing in prices. 

In a move to relieve a reported mar- 
ket shortage, the agricultural depart- 
ment announced in early January it 
would exchange government-owned low- 
grade cotton for cotton of better grade 
and staple. The government had about 
800,000 bales of low-grade cotton ac- 
quired under its 1934 growers’ loan pro- 
gram. Supplies of low quality cotton 
produced this year, the department 
said, appeared inadequate to meet mar- 
ket demands. 

The general impression is that the 
offer of the government to swap 800,000 
bales, or any part thereof, of low 
grades from the 1934 loan for high 
grades now held by spot interests 
checked the advancing trend of the 
Market and brought on liquidation and 
hedging that caused the reaction, es- 
pecially abroad. 

A cheerful development of late was 
a Statement from the Department of 
Agriculture that it has promised ex- 
port subsidies on approximately 6,000,- 
000 bales of cotton and cotton products, 
and still has enough money to pay sub- 
sidies on an additional 500,000 bales. 
The department expressed the opinion 
that exports this season, exclusive of 
barter cotton, will reach 6,500,000 bales 
and that domestic spinners will con- 
sume 8,000,000. This would point to a 
demand during the season for about 
14,500,000 bales. The 1939 crop, in run- 
ning bales, plus the free stocks brought 
over from last season, points to only 
about 13,600,000 bales. 

Exports thus far this season total 
3,659,000 bales, and American spinners’ 
takings amount to 5,352,000 bales. Ex- 
ports since August 1 this season already 
are larger than shipments for the whole 
of last season when they were 3,623,000 
bales, which were the smallest in near- 
ly 60 years. The large exports and big 
domestic spinners takings are encourag- 
ing features, especially since they con- 
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Comment 


on the 


Cotton Market 


tinue to run well ahead of this time 
last year as noted in the distribution 
for week ending January 19, which, as 
to exports were 204,000 bales versus 
90,000, while American spinners’ tak- 
ings were 184,000 against 117,000. 

Foreign markets have recently lost a 
considerable portion of the premium 
which they had acquired over Ameri- 
san cotton, while American markets 
have held relatively steady. The Egyp- 
tian government announces its inten- 
tion to support the Alexandria market, 
according to report. 

The principal factor disturbing for- 
eign markets is the beli>f that the of- 
fer of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to swap low grades from its stocks 
for high grades owned by spot firms 
will ease spot conditions in the South, 
increase supplies somewhat and make 
it possible for European spinners to ob- 
tain American cotton under more fa- 
vorable conditions. The swap is not ex- 
pected to become effective until some- 
time in February. The demand for 
spots and loan certificates has fallen off 
considerably since the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporations swap offer was an- 
nounced. Holders of certificates, how- 
ever, have not noticeably reduced their 
prices and offerings of the certificates. 

Washington reported that the official 
India crop estimate is for 3,660,000 
bales, 478 pounds, which compares with 
the Garside guess at 4,500,000, but 
seemed to have been discounted abroad. 
Last season the India crop was report- 
ed at 4,578,000 bales. 

Bombay was supposed to have sold in 
American markets. Liverpool advised 
to effect that operators have given up 
the idea of higher prices for the mo- 
ment Owing to the release of loan cot- 





Mill Stocks December 31 


Brought into sight (marketed) 
Exports from the U. 8S. 
Spinners takings—North and Canada 
DE Csecwbnbh oop Uebbsedntewans sos 
Foreign, excl. of Canada and Orient 
Orient 

World Spinners Takings 


Stock at U. 8S. ports 

Stock at 102 interior towns 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe 
Afloat to and at ports of Orient 
Totals 

Total of other kinds 

Total of all kinds 





CENSUS REPORT 


United States— 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, Dec. 
Consumption of lint in New England States, Dec. ........ 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, Dec. 
Consumption of lint in United States, Dec. 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 5 months.. 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 
Consumption of lint in All other States, 5 months 
Consumption of lint in United States, 5 months.... 


Stocks in Public Storage and at Compresses, Dec. 31 
Stocks in Mills, Public Storage and at Compresses, Dec. ‘ 
Stocks in Mills, Public Storage and at Compresses, Nov. : 
Active Spindles in Cotton Growing States during Dec..... 
Active Spindles in New England States during Dec. 
Active Spindles in All Other States during Dec. ......... 
Active Spindles in United States during Dec. ........... 
Active Spindles in United States during Nov. 

AMERICAN COTTON 

August 1 to December 19— 


including Canada 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
D 


(*)Not available account of War conditions. 


This Season Last Season 
556,000 480,000 
79,000 
18,000 
653,000 
2,812,000 
404.000 
96,000 
3,312,000 
1,860,000 
14,582,000 
16,442,000 
17,268,000 
17,101,000 
5,044,000 
632,000 
22,777,000 
22,774,000 


Bales 


5 months... 


2,799,000 
1,701,000 
15,340,000 
17,041,000 
17,306,000 
17.064.000 
4,763,000 
606,000 
22,433,000 
22,447,000 


This Season Last Season 
11,306,000 9,215,000 
3,659,000 2,238,000 
882,000 

3,721,000 

1,638,000 

461,000 

6,702,000 


Last Year 
2,877,000 
4,398,000 4,645,000 
* 1,122,000 
357,000 214,000 
ce 8,858,000 
(*) 2,290,000 
(*) 11,148,000 


This Year 
3,362,000 


Bales— 








ton having put a damper on the con- 
structive side for the time being. 

In the American markets, however, 
many traders feel confident owing to 
the continuance of large exports and 
large domestic consumption, which give 
color to semi-official and private large 
estimates of probable off-take, and if 
they materialize active bidding for sur- 
plus cotton will likely develop later, 
and farmer held cotton may become 
scarcer on any decline of consequence. 
In other words, the market is likely 
to continue to receive support, especial- 
ly on any recession of importance. 

As of January 14, New York advised 
—*The receptive manner in which buy- 
ers accepted the higher prices named 
on new lines of fall, finished cotton 
cloths was the most significant feature 
of the dry goods market during the past 
week, 

“Despite the advances, the business 
written was fairly heavy, indicating 
that buyers consider the rises fully jus- 
tified by the increased cost of raw ma- 
terial and labor costs that have taken 
place during the last few months. Sen- 
timent continued to improve and there 
was enough demand for many staple 
items to indicate that business will be 
quite brisk.”’ 

The recent severe cold weather 
throughout the country is expected to 
stimulate the demand for heavy goods. 

In the cotton region the lowest tem- 
peratures in years were experienced 
which will likely tend to mellow the 
soil for plowing and probably serve to 
destroy much insect life, which may 
help to prevent insect damage to the 
next United States crop, particularly by 
the boll weevil. 


Haker to Handle Purchases 
for Allis-Chalmers 

Fred E. Haker, who began with the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany as a stenographer in 1900, has 
been appointed general manager of 
purchases, in which capacity he will 
spend about 45 million dollars this 
year. This department employs more 
than 100 people and makes an average 
of 600 purchases a day, placing the 
orders with about 7,000 different firms 
throughout this country and foreign 
countries. 


e 


New Vice-President for 
Precision Bearings, Inc. 

Precision Bearings, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, Cal., with branches at San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Seattle, Portland, Ore., 
and Phoenix, Ariz., announce the elec- 
tion of Harold Swanton as vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Norman Bell who has 
resigned. Mr. Swanton, who has been 
sales manager of the company for sev- 
eral years, will continue in that ca- 
pacity, in addition to his new duties as 
vice-president. He has been identified 
with Precision Bearings, Inc. and its 
predecessor companies for some fifteen 
years, and is widely acquainted 
throughout the manufacturing and ser- 
vice fields on the Pacific coast and in 
the far western states. 
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move forward with IU BILk 
as IUBILE moves forward 


with ashion! 


Intensive research, planned development and sound expansion 
are moving Tubize Yarns forward into an orbit of ever-widening 
scope. Tubize Yarns for Fashion Fabrics now offer Tubize 


Dependability... presenting among other factors: 


GOOD PACKING: Tubize Yarns come to CLOSE SERVICE: Although an impor- 
you exactly as you yourself would spec- tant producer, the Tubize organization 
ify... beautifully packed. is smaller, closer coupled, more flexible. 


Your Tubize salesman is your responsi- 
ble representative as well as ours. 





LOOM EFFICIENCY: Tubize Yarns are 


clean-running...being constantly im- WIDE ACCEPTANCE: The sales-force of | 

proved in working efficiency. the Tubize Certified Quality Plan...as a | 
sensible, workable, constructive mer- | 

UNIFORMITY: Tubize Yarns perform chandising program...is known, estab- | 

uniformly under actual working condi- lished, accepted, wherever rayon fabrics 

tions of weaving, dyeing, etc. are bought or sold. 
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TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION / 
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Fabrics, tagged and identified with the Tubize Certified Quality Seal, are 
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pre-tested for service qualities in an independent testing laboratory 
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Reviews of Books of Textile Interest 


Book on Textile 
Markets and Prices 

Tertile Markets—their Structure in 
Relation to Price Research is the title 
of a 266-page book just published by 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
The book represents the report of the 
sureau’s committee on textile price re- 
search, and is the work of Stephen J. 
Kennedy, of Pacific Mills, chairman 
of the committee, and Hiram §8. Davis, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
vice-chairman. It is the second of the 
Bureau’s formal publications on price 
research, the first having covered 
prices in the bituminous coal industry. 
This series is the product of the sys- 
tem of exploratory committees set up 
by the conference as a means of ap- 
praising research needs and stimulat- 
ing needed research. 

Textile Markets portrays clearly the 
complex textile market structure and 
discusses existing and needed research 
in the field of textile prices and pric- 
ing. The book is available, from the 
sureau or through CortTon’s Book De- 
partment, at $3.00 per copy. 

* 
"The Chain Store 
Tells Its Story" 


John P. Nichols, managing director 
of the Institute of Distribution, Inc., 
has just published an informative and 
authoritative book, The Chain Store 
Tells Its Story. The volume, 274 pages, 
will be of special interest to textile 
manufacturers since the country’s vast 
distributive organization that has grown 
up to be known generally as “chain 
stores” purchase and distribute more 
than $800,000,000 worth of cotton-tex- 
tiles, not counting other textile pro- 
ducts, annually. 

The book sets out to tell the story 
of the chain store, its history, its pro- 
gress and its achievements. It ac- 
complishes this objective in a straight- 
forward, interesting and constructive 
way. Chapters stressing the contribu- 
tions made by the chains to American 
life, despite political and legislative 
handicaps, are particularly strong. The 
book should do much, with its statis- 
tical presentations and factual argu- 
ment, to correct much of the misappre- 
hension and misunderstanding that 
exist in some quarters as to the signifi- 
cant and constructive force that these 
vast distributing organizations contri- 
bute to the improvement of the Ameri- 
can economy and standard of living. 

The Chain Store Tells Its Story is 
published by the Institute of Distribu- 
tion, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


Annual Cotton Handbook" 
Comtelburo, Ltd., 11 Tokenhouse 
Yard, London, FE. C. 2, has published 
the 69th Annual Cotton Handbook, the 
price of which is one dollar. This pub- 
lication carries daily cable records of 
American, East Indian and Egyptian 
crops, together with Liverpool, Brazil- 
ian Continental, ete., statistics. It con- 
tains much useful information for the 


cotton trade. 
* 


Technical Book 
on Valves, Etc. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has issued a 136-page book, 
with flexible cover, known as Catalog 
No. 78. It ineludes a comprehensive 
representation of iron and 
lubri- 


bronze, 
boiler 
eating devices, air devices and numer- 
and 


steel valves, mountings, 


ous other specialties, with price 
other information. 

In addition to the technical and di- 
mensional data relating directly to the 
products, there is a section on the ther- 
modynamic properties of steam, and a 
table of shipping weights covering each 
figure number listed in the book. 

en a 
"Textile Research" for January 

Accurate determination of twist in 
single yarns is now made possible by 
an instrument, to be used with a twist 
counter, which indicates the end-point 
of the untwisted yarn by measuring 
length. It was developed in the textile 
laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and is described in the Jan- 
uary issue of Tertile Research by H. 
R. Bellinson. The instrument consists 
of a pendulum operating in conjunce- 
tion with a photronic cell, and the end- 
point is signalled by a buzzer. Such 
twist determinations become semi-auto- 
matic when done on a motor-driven 
twist counter. 


* 


Textile Figures 

South Carolina’s textile industry re- 
turned to its workers in 1937, 57.5 
cents in wages for each dollar added 
to the value of the product during the 
manufacturing process, while the av- 
erage for all other industries in the 
state was only 39.4 cents, according to 
figures based on the latest Census of 
Manufactures of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The textile industry and its various 
branches paid a total of $71,791,070 in 
wages in 1937, and the value added by 
manufacture came to $124,878.696. The 
combined wages of all other South 
Carolina industries, on the other hand. 
eame to $20,000,622 and value added 
by manufacture was $50,599,456. 


New Textile Laboratory 


Fred A. Mennerich has announced 
the opening of a new laboratory de 
voted exclusively to the microscopical 
investigation of routine and research 
problems in the textile field. The 
company, Textile Laboratory, located 
at 42 Roosevelt Ave., Jersey City, N. 
J., will specialize in microscopical fi- 
ber identification and composition, 
wool grading, denier analysis and oth- 
er tests which are solved with the aid 
of a microscope. Another specialty is 
the taking of photo-micrographs to re 
cord the defects or the perfect 
construction of yarns and fabrics, ete 


show 


— * — 


Textile Publications 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
24-page booklet on ‘‘V-Belt Drive Design’ 
which explains the problems of selecting this 
type of drive using stock belts—so written 
that operator without professional engineer 
ing training can understand. Also included 
conversion of belt numbers and standard 
fractional horsepower V-belt pulley groove 
top widths. 

E. F. Houghton & Company, Third, Ameri- 
ean and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Literature descriptive of the following: 
Houghto-Size SR for spun rayon warps; 
rayon oils for throwing, sizing and soften- 
ing; Houghto-Size 30, a highly concentrated 
size for all cotton warps: Surfax W.O., a 
surface-active chemical said to possess un 
usual wetting-out and softening properties. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, 
1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Book- 
lets giving safety rules, 6 pages in pocket 
size. In lots of 500 to 600 the cost is about 
5% cents each. These booklets were dis- 
tributed among the company’s workers, with 
the operative’s name printed thereon. Very 
helpful in driving home a safety thought. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A new 8-page circular showing the 
complete line of King-clip valves with drain 
channels and bronze thread bushings in bon- 
net. Valves available in iron body with 
bronze trim for steam, oil, gas, air, water, 
and gasoline service, with various alloy trims 
for corrosive services. 

Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd., Atlas Works, 
King Street, Oldham, England. Booklet on 
needle-point grinding, revised to explain the 
No. 176 machine, the No. 192 and the No. 
199. Booklet is printed in English, German, 
French. and Portuguese. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, 656-58 Broadway. New York City 
Pocketsize catalog of some typical machines 
offered by the company. Also, literature de- 
scriptive of the Superlock, said to be the 
fastest overseaming machine in the world. 

The Foxb*ro Company, Foxboro, Mass. A 
40-page booklet describing a complete line 
of recording thermometers for every indus 
trial use. Has more than 70 photographs of 
thermometers, their parts and accessories. 

Fidelity Machine Company, 3908-18 Frank 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated 
catalog on the company’s spooling machines 
for various materials, from cotton to paper 
strips. 

Johnson Bronze Company, 
Pa. Illustrated catalog on Ledaloyl] self- 
lubricating bronze bearings. Also gives con 
siderable technical and application data. 

Standard Conveyor Company, North St. 
Paul, Minn. Catalog No. 306 ‘‘Conveyors by 
Standard.’’ Shows applications in various 
types of industries. 

Emmons Loom Harness Company, Law- 
rence, Mass. 8-page catalog covering the 
complete line of textile specialties manufac 
tured by the company. 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
Quarterly bulletin. this one on the identifi- 
cation of textile fibers. Of especial] interest 
to laboratory men in textile mills. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y. GES-2136, on little-known products of 
the company, covering a number of products 
that are of interest to the textile industry. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Catalog on the company’s mag- 
nifiers and readers. well illustrated. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Folder 
on Han-Kleen, a meéhanic’s soap for the 
speed removal of grease, ink, acid, etc. 


New Castle, 
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This ‘‘Bear and Indian” bank is one of a large 
lection of old-fashioned mechanical savings bar 
that show how saving money was made inte 
ing in the Gay Nineties. It is set to oper 


‘y 


drawing back a sliding piece on the gun 
which cocks a spring inside the gun and 
the Indian’s head down into sighting position 
the touch of a lever the coin placed on the 
barrel shoots into the bear through a slot and the 
Indian’s head flies up into erect position again 


or 


~ Wl 


THERE ARE MANY NOVEL WAYS 


TO SAVE WITH DECERESOL;, TOO! 





DECERESOL, one of the most powerful wet- 
ting agents available, saves you time and 
money in a great many finishing and dyeing 
operations. Here are just a few: 

The wetting out of grey cotton piece 
goods prior to caustic boiling and subse- 
guent chlorine bleaching. 

Mixing with sulphonated vegetable oils 
for the treatment of cotton (bleached or 
dyed) fabrics to increase penetration prior 
to sanforizing. 

The preparation of raw stock cotton, yarn, 
and cotton piece goods prior to dyeing with 
all types of colors. 

As a dispersing agent in the dissolving of 


SULPHONATED OILS 
PENETRANTS 


dyestuffs in order to give complete solubil- 
ity and full color value. 
The preparation of grey cotton piece 
goods to be printed direct from the bale. 
An admixture to vat color pastes where 
the process calls for pigment dyeing with 
subsequent reduction in the fibre or fabric. 
De-oiling, or so-called ‘‘de-gumming, of 
raw stock cotton dyed in the presence of sul- 
phonated vegetable or animal oils. 
Treatment of cotton piece goods and addi- 
tion to starch pastes on absorbent finishes. 
In addition, you can save time and trouble 
by calling Cyanamid's conveniently located 
plants and warehouses for 


SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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MERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


» @ €& & 8 6 tt 8 @ 
District Offices: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Avenue corner South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PL_AZTAeN EW YOR K, N. Y. 














NEW EQUIPMENT 





Roller Varnish 

e. i. Norwood 
Greenville, S. C., has made 
Black Diamond roller varnish, that is 
said not to be affected by moisture or 
humidity and will not become tacky. 
Other factors of interest about this 
new varnish are that it contains no 
acid, does not become hard, repels sta- 
tic and does not lick up, is easy to ap- 
ply, and has no objectionable acid odor. 

& 
New Random Dyeing 
Machine for Yarn 

’atent No. 2,182,752 has been issued 
to R. R. Janes, of Roanoke Mills., Inc., 
Roanoke, Va., covering a random dye- 
ing machine for yarn, which may be 
used in conjunction with any type of 
winding, spooling, or similar equip- 
ment. The dyeing is accomplished by 
the yarn coming in contact with dye 
liquor which has been forced through 
spray nozzles forming a spray: the 
yarn passing under and through the 
spray as it is being transferred from 
one package to another. The random 
pattern is controlled by an oscillating 
guide which brings the yarn in contact 
with the spray. 

The machine has been in operation 
at the Roanoke Mills, Inc., for two 
years. The inventor claims that al- 
most any random pattern can be ap- 
plied on the machine with very little 
adjustment; the dyeing is achieved 
while the yarn is being wound, at little 
extra processing cost: the upkeep of 
the apparatus is minor: and no ex- 
pensive chemicals are necessary in the 


Building. 
available 


Hersey, 





Dyeing Machine 


and MATERIALS 


dye liquor. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the machine in use in 
conjunction with a Foster Model 30 


winder. 
* 
New Selvage Harness 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has placed on 
the market a new selvage harness. The 
new design becomes a part of the regu- 
lar harness and travels with it to the 
drawing-in room and is drawn in with 


HOW TO TAKE 
HARNESS OFF 
HOOK . > > >. >’ 





ec 


the other frames and goes back to the 
loom and when the mark is set, is read, 
to start, avoiding all unnecessary de- 
lays in getting the loom in production. 
The of two metal 
straps, two “U” hooks and two blind 
heddles with the regular heddles ar- 
ranged between them, mounted on spe- 
cial heddle A locking device is 
provided so there is no danger of the 
harness vibrating or getting out of 
connection. 


assembly consists 


bars. 


e 
Warmth Tester 


United States Testing Company, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J., has developed a ma- 
chine for measuring the warmth quali- 
ties of materials. It is of the guarded 
hot-plate type with duct systems 
equipped with blower, refrigerating 
unit, and heating coils, together with 


suitable control units so that a wide 
variety of weather conditions can be 
created and accurately controlled. 

& 


Vernier-Control 
Variable Speed Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il., has announced that 
all sizes of the P. I. V. gear variable 
speed transmission may now be equip- 
ped with vernier control, for installa- 





oe] 


tions where extremely fine control of 
speed changes in required. It is avail- 
able in either of two ratios—7\% to 
one or 30 to one, and is equipped with 
two handwheels. One is for direct con- 
trol; the secondary, or vernier type 
control handwheel will provide either 
30 turns or 7% turns to one direct 
wheel, depending upon which ratio of 
worm-gear reduction set is furnished. 
¢ 

Work Bench 

The Alemite Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, Il., has 


announced two streamlined work 
benches, which though primarily de- 


signed for automotive work, will prove 
suitable for use in textile workshops. 
Finished in durable white enamel with 





bench 


work 
units are available with benches 54x24 


chromium trimmings, the 
size of 118 
inches, inches, with over- 
all size of 136 inches. Each unit has 
locker-closets, shelving and drawers, 
Sd 

Moon Joins Sirrine 

D. G. Moon, a director of the 1938¥ 
Southern Paper Festival, Savannah, 
Ga., has become associated with J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., 
as engineering consultant to the paper 
industry. 


inches with’ an overall 


-7 6) 


and 72x30 























MORE THAN 30 YEARS 


oF EXPERIENCE © 





Plant conditions differ—products to be han- 
dled vary in size, weight, and character—to 
install the most efficient conveying equip- 
ment calls for extensive engineering knowl- 
edge and experience. 


For more than thirty years Standard 
Conveyor Company has designed, built, and 
installed textile mill conveyors—we know 
well the special problems involved in fast, 
low-cost handling of textile products. 


Standard experience is at your service—in 
engineering offices maintained in all princi- 
pal cities—with Standard engineers in charge 
to assist in determining the best type of 
equipment for your particular requirements. 


“Conveyors by Standard”—Catalog No. C-1, 
a valuable reference book on conveyors and 
conveying methods is yours on request— 


VNDY.NG 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH SI PALI NIINNESOTA 
NCORPORATED 
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CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
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@ For years you have been *“*NOPCO 99% SOAP’’ 
paying a big “hidden : 

cost’ in your soap bills. Gives up to 10% 
More Soap 


Now Nopco shows you 
sow to squeeze it out. 

Nopco 99% soaps represent an entirely new de- 
parture in detergent soap manufacture. Whereas soaps 
made by ordinary manufacture may contain from 
8% to 12% moisture and fillers, the fully patented 
new Nopco process brings you an actual guaranteed 
99% soap. What’s more, these unique soaps contain 
no filler whatsoever! 


Here is a clear bonus of from 7 to 12 lbs. of soap 
in every 100 Ib. bag. And without extra cost! 


Prove to yourself the substantial savings made 
possible by these better quality Nopco soaps. Write 
for a sample, or better still, order enough for a trial 
run. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
Harrison, N. J. 


BOSTON e CEDARTOWN, GA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 














NATLONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
Harrison, N, J. 


I want to save money. Please send me complete data and costs on Nopee 
concentrated soaps. 


Name . 
Company ........ 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


wih a TEXTILE SLANT 


Vinyon Data of Interest to 
Textile Manufacturers 
Announced 

Technical and non-technical data re- 
lative to the use and marketing of Vin- 
yon, the new fiber, now in commercial 
production by the American Viscose 
Corporation, is announced for the in- 
formation of textile manufacturers. 
The data covers such phases as yarn 
sizes, present and potential uses of the 
fiber, uniformity of the yarn, pigmen- 
tation, packaging, throwing, and dye- 
ing. 

With respect to sizes, it is stated 
that present spinning schedules for 
Vinyon yarn include 60 den. 46 fil.: 
120 den. 92 fil.; and 180 den. 138 fil.: 
the producer is ready to spin other 
counts for applications not adequately 
covered by these sizes. Product pros- 
pects for the fiber cover a wide range. 
As an early step of development Vin- 
yon fiber is now going into industria] 
fabrics, including filter cloth, pressed 
felts, sewing threads and twines of va- 
rious constructions. Important possi- 
bilities are: knit and woven goods and 
braided articles, bathing suits, shoe fa- 
brics, glass curtains. Laboratory work 
toward development of a yarn for full- 
fashioned hosiery is now proceeding. 

Asked about uniformity of the yarn, 
executives stated that the same denier 
tolerances are observed in the field of 
Vinyon yarn as in the field of rayon 
varns, At present Vinyon yarn is 
available only in bright yarn: it was 
explained, however, that the yarn can 
be made dull by pigmentation. 

While present production plans do 
not include production of spun dyed 
Vinyon fiber, there are no technical 
obstacles to such production. It was 
also made known that present plans of 
the producer do not include throwing 
the yarn, 

Trade factors have shown keen in- 
terest in the matter of packaging the 
new yarn. On this score, it was stated 
that at present the producer is offering 
a medium-size package; knotless 11- 
ounce spools, and parallel tubes, and 
2 pound cones from the same weight 
supply unit. 

Progress is being made steadily with 
regard to dyeing. At the present time. 
one manufacturer of dyestuffs is pre- 
pared to dye samples of Vinyon yarn 





and fabric, to shade for approval, fol- 
lowing up with demonstrations to per- 
mit work on a commercial scale. 


* 


Rayon Production and Consumption 


Establish New High 


Production and consumption of ray- 
on yarn in the United States establish- 
ed a new all-time high record in 1939, 
states the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Total rayon production last year 
amounted to 384,200,000 pounds, or 12 
per cent greater than the 341,900,000 


pounds produced in the previous re- 
cord year of 19387. Filament yarn 
production accounted for 331,200,000 


pounds of the 1939 total, which was a 
gain of 29 per cent compared with 1938 
and 3 per cent above the previous re- 
cord vear of 1937. The 1939 produc- 
tion of staple fiber, totaling 53,000,000 
pounds, was 77 per cent greater than 
the previous record year in 1938 and 
162 per cent greater than the 1937 out- 
put. 

Domestic consumption of rayon 
amounted to 462,375.000 pounds in 
1939, also a new all-time record, which 
compares with a total of 327,120,000 
pounds consumed in 1938, an increase 
of 41 per cent. Filament yarn con- 
sumed in 19389 totaled 362,375,000 
pounds, which was 32 per cent greater 
than the 1938 consumption, . whereas 
staple fiber consumption jumped to a 
total of 100,000,000 pounds last year, 
an increase of 88 per cent compared 
with 1938. The latter total includes 
47,000,000 pounds of imported fiber. 

Commenting upon world condition: 
in the rayon industry, the Organon 
states “It is estimated that in 1939 the 
United States produced approximately 
29 per cent of the world’s rayon fila- 
ment yarn and about 5 per cent of the 
world’s staple fiber output. In account- 
ing for this large share of the world’s 
filament yarn output, the United 
States retained its place as the world’s 
leading rayon yarn producing country, 
its production exceeding that of Japan, 
its nearest competitor, by nearly 45 per 
cent. Although showing a large in- 
crease over 19388, the 1939 United 
States rayon staple fiber production 
amounted to only 5 per cent of the 
world total.” 


News of A. B. Carter, Inc. 
W. A. Hunt, Carter Traveler Com- 


pany and the Mill Devices Company, 
divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been promoted from 
salesman in the territory of Georgia 
and neighboring states, and is now in 
charge of promotion of sales and su- 
pervision in all southern states. He 
will continue to operate from his pre- 
sent address, 410 Harwell Ave., La- 
Grange, Ga. T. B. Hunt, formerly su- 
perintendent in mills of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, will cover 
the South Carolina territory. Harry 
E. Beck will handle sales in Tennessee, 
Virginia and North Carolina, and C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, 
R. I., will cover the New England 
states and Canada. Russell A. Single- 
ton represents the company in Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Officers of 
the company are A. Dewey Carter, 
president; E. Haines Gregg, assistant 
treasurer and secretary; and Ed L. 
Ramsey, vice-president and plant map- 
ager of production. 
4 
Watson Heads Emmons’ 


Sales in South 
Clifton E. Watson has been appoint- 


ed manager of southern sales for the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company, Law- 
rence, Mass. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College in 1922, Mr. Watson has been, 
for the past 17 years, vice-president 
and general manager of the Watson- 
Williams Manufacturing Company. He 
has made his headquarters at Emmons’ 
Charlotte division. 
® 

Moves Office 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Drying Ma- 
chinery Company, Inec., has announced 
that the new location of its Boston, 
Mass., office is now at 441 Stuart St.., 
telephone, Kenmore 7342. 

o 
Representative 

J. S. Fallow & Company, 279 Union 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., have been 
appointed sales representative in the 
New England states and Canada for 
the C. B. Johnson Machine Works. 
Paterson, N. J., manufacturers of ray- 
on slashers and sizing machines, as 
well as factory humidifying equip- 
ment; and also for the Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., manufac- 
turers of high speed creels and warp- 
ers, high speed redraws, winders, ten- 
someters and special preparatory ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Barnes who formerly represent- 
ed Charles B. Johnson in this territory, 
and whose long service to New England 
mills has made so many friends for 
himself and the lines he represents, re- 
mains with Charles B. Johnson in an- 
other capacity. 
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Less Ends Down 
Cleaner Yarn 
Lower Lubricant Cost 


Broken ends and blackened yarn 





are common troubles where ordi- 
nary lubricants are used on 


TWISTER FRAMES. 
Mills using NON-FLUID OIL 


have practically eliminated such 
losses. NON-FLUID OIL stays 
on rings and off yarn and rails 
—so does not cause blackened 
yarn. It lubricates constantly 
and dependably—so minimizes 
broken ends. NONFL-UID 
OIL insures long life for rings 
and travelers and saves money 
by outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. 
Write today for free testing sample 


and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 








IN US. PAT. OFFICERS _™ &__€ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Serving the Textile 
Trade for over a 
quarter century 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. + GREENSBORO, N.C. «+ GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ituary Items SAMUEL P. RAKESTRAW, of LaGrange, 
ee , Ga., sales representative of Seydel- 
Woolley Company, Atlanta, met his 
death on January 12 in an automobile 
accident near Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Rakestraw, only a few weeks previous- 
lv. had recovered from an accident of 
several months before. He is survived 
by Mrs. Rakestraw and two daughters. 








(See also page 130) 























JAMES Scotr BAKER, originally of 
West Point, Ga., and for the past sev 
eral years connected with E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., with residence in 









































Neweastle, Del., passed away on Janu- 














ary 21, following an extended illness 








from leukemia. Mr. Baker was widely 
known throughout the textile industry, 
North and South. He had been con- 


A. H. KENNEDY, 70, who for 33 vears 
had been connected with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, and for many years 
nected with the former B. B. & RR. was industrial sales manager for the 
Knight Corp.: the Greenwood Cotton company’s South Atlantic District, in- 






























































































































Mills, Columbus Mfg. Co., Sibley-Enter- eluding their textile sales, passed away 
prise Co., and H. & B. American Ma- on January 10 at Germantown Hospit- 
chine Co. al, in Philadelphia. 
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CUT OVERHEAD “Quer Head” 


In textile mills a sizeable part of the overhead can be 
attributed to the cost of moving materials. 


With a Cleveland Tramrail Overhead Materials Handling 
System this item can be lowered considerably because 
materials are handled faster and easier overhead, less 
aisle space is required and spoilage reduced. 


The Cleveland Tramrail equipment illustrated is in the dye 
house of a progressive concern. It includes a hand-pro- 
pelled crane and carrier with motor-operated hoist. The 
control of the crane and carrier is attached to the rigid 
arm and is of the push-button type. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
1175 Depot Street Wickliffe, Ohio 


TRAMBALL 


was aeons er MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. ne 
Behar ovine: CLEVELAND CRANES ond STEELWELD MACHINERY 
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ARTKUR A. Morrittr, well-known tex- 
tile salesman for Howard Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Mass., who had covered the New Eng- 
land territory for the past 18 years, 
passed away December 20. 


ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, 68, chairman 
of the board of directors and former 
president of National Starch Products, 
Inc., New York City, succumbed to a 
heart attack at Miami Beach, Fla., 
January 10. 


SOLOMON G. TOUCHSTONE, 65, passed 
away suddenly from a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at his home January 8. For 
the past 24 years, he had been overseer 
of carding at the Granby plant of Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


SAMUEL S. Mauney, 88, one of the 
erganizers of the Cherryville Manufac- 
turing Company and the Vivian and 
Gaston Manufacturing Companies, 
passed away at Charlotte, N. C., Jan- 
uary 10. 


Hat E. ScHENcK, 45. vice-president 
and general manager of the Cleveland 
Mill & Power Company, Lawndale, N. 
C., died the latter part of December of 
a heart attack in a Charlotte, N. C.. 
hospital. 


GORDON A. JOHNSTONE, 66, general 
superintendent of the Priscilla Plant 
of Textiles, Inec., Ranlo. N. C., passed 
away at his home the middle of De 
cember. 


ELery L. SmituH, 59, vice-president 
of the Philadelphia Dyeing Machine 
Company, passed away suddenly at his 
home the latter part of December. 


J. ARTHUR HARMON, 58, superinten- 
dent of the spinning department of 
Martell Mills Corp., Lexington, S. C., 
passed away during January. 


A. H. FRIEDRICHS, 54, head of the 
dyeing department of Dearnley Bros., 
worsted spinners, passed away at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the middle of January. 


R. M. PAINTER, 54, superintendent of 
the Superior Yarn Mills, Long Island, 
N. C., dropped dead of a heart attack 
the first part of January. 


JOSEPH N. SUSSKIND, 60, president of 
Clifton Yarn Mills, Clifton Heights. 
Pa., passed away December 28. 


RIcHARD MILZNER, president of Cot- 
ton Threads, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
passed away the early part of January. 
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OUR COMPANY 
HAS MANUFACTURED 


VACUUM CARD STRIPPERS 


FOR 


-=LARGE AND SMALL MILLS—ALL FIBRES 
FOR MANY YEARS 








IMPROVEMENTS HAVE KEPT PACE 
WITH 


MILL REQUIREMENTS 





Let our engineers determine with you 
how useful this stripping system 
would be in your mill. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


OSTON, aa 
MASS. N. C. 





BINGTON, 
MASS. 
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Oil 


zotects 


SMALL MOVING 
PARTS OF 


HOSIERY 
SEAMERS 








Lubricates « Cleans 
Polishes «Prevents Rust 











Here is another of the many textile machines on 
which the correct lubrication, cleansing and 
protection of small moving parts is essential to 
efficient operation and quality production — and 

“"3-IN-ONE” Oil meets these requirements! 
Looms, sewing machines, spinners, loopers, 
twisters—each have small parts that cause trou- 
ble if the right. oil is not used. Write for special 
Mill Prices on “3-IN-ONE” Oil today! 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
Distributors _ Jersey City, N. J. 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL 





NEW SPUN 














EF 











RAYON SIZE 

ADDS GREAT 
STRENGTH 
TO WARPS 


co 
Houghto-Size S R 


also used in lower 








concentrations... 
More profit to you! 


Actually developed in mills after 
long intensive tests, this product 
has already more than proved its 
worth as an exceptional softener 


Houghto-Size S R 


is highly soluble; it assures elastici- 


for spun rayon. 


ty, less decrease in elongation, 
high weave-room efficiency, easy 
removal in the boil-off . . . and 
real economy. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE S R 


. superior on every count, it 
can be used with any starches or 
gums . . . or on any spun rayons 
or mixed fiber warps. Say the 
word, and one of our trained tex- 
tile experts will prove the value of 


this product in your mill. Write 


us today for folder 2-159. 


HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 1301-05 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. 











PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


A. L. Lewis, formerly vice-president 
of The Atwood Machine 
Stonington, Conn., resigned his position 
with that company on January 6. 


R. W. ScHRIMSHIRE, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of Jordan Mills, 
Inc., Columbus, Ga., has been promot- 
ed to superintendent. J. S. ALEXANDER 
has been made overseer of spinning and 
E. L. SmitrH has succeeded W. W. 
BEALL, resigned, as overseer of twisting 
and winding. 


J. H. Bureess, for sometime overseer 
of weaving at the Woodside Cotton 
Mills Company, Simpsonville and 
Fountain Inn, 8S. C.. plants, has accept- 
ed the position of superintendent of 
weaving at the Gayle Plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. He is suc- 
ceeded at Woodside by J. M. BOITEr, 
formerly at Jackson Mills No. 3, High 
Shoals, N. C.. who is in turn succeeded 
by Crype Waxrpop, formerly with the 
Osage Manufacturing Company, Besse- 
mer City, N. C, 


RaA'yMOND T. CLARKE of Anderson, SS. 
C., has been transferred from New 
England to the southern textile sales 
division of the National Starch Pro 
ducts, Ine.. New York City. and will 
make his headquarters at Greenville, 8. 
C. He is a graduate of the textile 
school of Clemson College and received 
a master’s degree from N. C. State Col- 
lege in 1937. 

Roy for the past 14 vears 
connected with Bliss, & Co., 
has hecome associated with the H. E. 
Bishop organization, the selling agent 
for mills of New England Industries, 
Ine. He will assist S. L. Lewis, JR., 
who is responsible for the sale of ray- 
on products of these plants. 


STICKLE, 
Babvan 


ARLINGTON W. KERSTETTER, Who has 
heen affiliated with the Susquehanna 
Silk Mills for 25 years as overseer of 
weaving. has been promoted to superin- 
of the Sunbury (Pa.) Mills, 
succeeding R. PLUEMACHER, has 
made technical adviser the 
corporation. 


tendent 
who 


heen for 


HuNTeER West, for 20 years superin- 
tendent of the weaving department of 


Company, 


the Clifton (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Company, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the entire plant, succeed- 
ing T. C. Drew, who is now superinten- 
dent of the Mayfair Cotton Mills, Ar- 
eadia, S. C. 


C. C. SMITH has been made manager 
and assistant treasurer of the Hamp- 
ton Spinning Co., Clover, S. C., succeed- 
ing L. L. HAarprn, who has resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the organization 
for the past three years, and was for- 
merly head of the accounting depart- 
ment. 


FRANK HILLERY has been appointed 
vice-president of export sales of the 
Wellington Sears Company. Formerly 
he was president of Manufacturers 
Textile Export Company, which was 
jointly owned by Wellington Sears and 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 


J. W. Rowe.y has been made genera! 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Floyd Mills, Rome, Ga., a division of 
A. D. Juilliard & Company, of which 
HOMER BrvucE is superintendent. E. L. 
SARD is night overseer of carding and 
spinning. 


Horace L., Pratr, for a number of 
vears connected with the Shawmut 
(Ala.) Mill Division of the West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
beaming at the Columbia Mills Com- 
pany, Columbia, 8S. C, 


MoreckKer, director and 
vice-president in charge of sales pro- 
motion of the Gotham Siik Hosiery 
Company, Ine., has resigned his posi- 
tion and has not announced his p'ans 
for the future. 


FRANCES J. 


Harorp D. Hotmes formerly in the 
sales department of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Company, has become associated with 
the fine and fancy goods department of 
Southereastern Cottons, Inc., in a sell- 
ing capacity. 


J. A. CHASTEEN, formerly night fore- 
man of weaving at the Mollohon Plant 
of Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. C., is 








now connected with the Gayle Plant of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


RicHARD KNIGHT has been made su- 
perintendent of the Ponemah Mills, 
having formerly been connected with 
the Textile Cork Roll Company, Fal! 
River, Mass. 


C. T. SUTHERLAND, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Georgetown Silk Com- 
pany, Durham, N. C., has been made 
superintendent of the Cetwick Silk 
Mills, Asheboro, N. C. 


J. C. McPHERSON, formerly connect- 
ed with the Seminole Mills, Clearwat- 
er, S. C., is now associated with the 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. 
C. 


HARRY A. ROSENBERG, who joined the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation 14 years 
ago, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of this company. 


MICHAEL CEMBALIST has been named 
sales manager of the newly organized 
Central Processing Corporation, which 
embraces 11 novelty printing concerns. 


AMOS C. JOHNSTONE has become su- 
perintendent of the Priscilla Plant of 
Textiles, Inc., Ranlo. N. C., succeeding 
his father, the late GoRDAN JOUNSTONF. 


Obituary 


R. S. WHEELER, 73, superintendent of 
bleaching and finishing at Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., 
passed away, following a _ lingering 
iliness on January 8S. Mr. Wheeler 
was a prominent member of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists 
and Clorists, and a well known 
figure in textile finishing circles. In- 
terment was at Concord, N. C., Mr. 
Wheeler’s home, where he had previ- 
ously been associated with Kerr 
Bleaching and Finishing Co. 


E. CHappretst, 73, for more than 30 
vears until his retirement in 1930 sou- 
thern representative of H. & B. Ameri- 
ean Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. [., 
passed away on January 16, in a pri- 
vate hospital in Atlanta following a 
heart attack. Mr. Chappell, one of 
the pioneers in the active development 
of the southern textile industry, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the growth 
of this industry. He had retired from 
active business just 10 years ago, but 
until a recent illness had been in good 
health. Interment was in Atlanta, 
where he had been a resident for more 
than 40 years. 


(Additional obituary items will be 
found on page 128 of this issue.) 
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lor over 40 years Sonoco has been 


fighting their keenest competition— 






high costs. . . They have waged this 






battle with the weapons of scientific 






research, mechanical ingenuity and 






mass production. In the face of present 






day rising costs, they are particularly 






well equipped to continue the fight 






with experienced leaders, seasoned 






troops and the finest equipment. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer'' finds the sunshine of living. 












Conversation, or Just Ordinary Conversation 


(Note: Since this article is written in conversa- 
tional style, it should be borne in mind that those 
paragraphs in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s 
part of the conversation, and those in italics repre- 
sent Jim’s part.—THE EprrTor.) 


Hello, Long Distance! This is Jim Doe. I want 








to talk with Mr. at _ Florida. He’s at 
the Villa Ambrose. 
(Operator: Hold the line, please. ... They don’t seem to 


know him.) 
Tell the clerk he is an old bald-headed man with 


long whiskers and is always smoking a corncob pipe— 

(Operator: He says do you mean OLD-TIMER?) 

Sure, that’s him, put him on— 

Hello! Hello, OLD-TIMER! 

Hello, Jim! 

How are you, you old geaser; and what are you 
doing ? 

Oh, nothing much, JIM. Just sitting. 

Well, how about my driving down to spend a few 
days with you? Will it break into any of your plans? 

No, JIM, I haven’t anything planned—not even a 
fishing trip or a game of golf—and just sittin’, so 
come on down and help me sit. 

O. K., I'll be seeing you. 

A few days later on the hotel porch enjoying the 
ocean breezes: 

What in Heck are you gazing at, OLD-TIMER? 
Seems you have been looking at the sky a long time. 

That rainbow, JIM, isn’t it about as perfect as any- 
thing you have ever seen? 

Sure, and beautiful, too, now that you have called 
my attention to it, but why does that particular rain- 
bow hold you so, OLD-TIMER? 

Oh, I was just thinking, JIM—thinking whether it 
looks to you like it does to me— 

Certainly, didn’t I tell you that I think it is beau- 
tiful ? 

Yeah, but that is not what I mean at all, JIM. 
Those are beautiful colors, of course, with so many 
variations—that is from deep red to pink, then fading 
into orchid and clear yellow, then a strip of light green 


and then the vivid blue, colors so delicate that no artist 
has yet been able to put them on canvas like they look 
in the sky. But what I am trying to determine in my 
own mind, JIM, is whether you see those colors, wheth- 
er they look to you like they do to me— 

Haven't I just told you— 

Yes, you have just told me, JIM, but still you don’t 
see what I am driving at— 

Well, what in Heck— 

Just a minute, JIM, and let me try to say it so you 
will catch my thought. When you were a child and 
grew old enough to begin to talk and to notice things. 
your mother told you that a certain color was red, and 
my mother had told me that same color was red. Then 
you and I say the same color is red when we see it, but 
is there any way in the world for you to know that 
red looks to you like red looks to me? 

Say, OLD-TIMER, now that is a thought for you, 
isn’t it? Whatever caused you to have such a thought 
anyway, some th ing you have read or something some - 
one has told you— 

No, JIM, no one ever talked of such a thing to me, 
but looking at that rainbow I could not help but won- 
der whether it looks to you like it does to me. 

Then, by golly, OLD-TIMER, there is no way to know 
whether those girls going along the board walk look to 
you like they do to me or any other man, but there is 
one thing that I do know, and that is that looking at 
those beautiful airls has the same effect on most all 
men and— 

Never mind, now, JIM, I don’t think we had better 
discuss the ladies, but how about an automobile or just 
a plain machinist’s hammer? Is there any way for us 
to know that they register the same picture on my 
mind as they do on yours? 

Oh, nuts to you, OLD-TIMER. Let’s talk about some- 
thing we can understand. I came down here fora few 
days, hoping to relax, so let’s keep the conversation 
away from things that call for mental strain. You 
never finished telling me about that mill you once took 
charge of and got credit for increasing the production 
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so much that they raised your pay and your conscience 
hurt you for taking the credit because you did not do 
anything so extra smart— 

Well, Jim, that was so many years ago that I am 
afraid there are no conditions in the mills today like 
I found in that mill, and therefore the information 
would not be of any practical value to present-day over- 
seers and superintendents. 

You never can tell, OLD-TIMER. Even if there are 
no mills today with those exact conditions, some enter- 
prising overseer or superintendent may get an idea 
from that experience which you can adopt or put into 
effect. 

That mill, JIM, was a print cloth mill which had 
gone onto dobby work, and as most dobby patterns have 
a larger percentage of warp in the cloth than prints, 
the old method of figuring the average numbers of 
warp and filling to make a style of goods would not 
work. You see, print cloths are what we call almost 
balanced styles of goods with usually about 60 per cent 
of the total weight of the cloth consisting of warp yarn 
and 40 per cent filling, and to take the yard to the 
pound, multiply by inches wide, then multiply by (pick 
 sley) and divide by 840 less the percentage for con- 
traction for size and moisture; that will give you pret- 
ty close to the average yarn number. 

Then the usual procedure was to take that figure 
representing average yarn, say it was 35s, multiply it 
by 2 — 70. Now subtract the warp you are already 
making—say it was 30s—and you have 40s filling 
which would be the number of filling required to make 
that style of print cloth, but, by Heck, that rule would 
not work on dobby patterns where the percentage of 
warp is oftentimes much greater than 60 per cent. 

Now, the president of this mill accepted or rejected 
the orders himself, and as he bought 15/16-inch cotton 
and his machinery was very old, he told the mill he 
would not take any orders which required spinning 
lighter than 40s filling, but as he figured his yarn 
numbers for dobby patterns by the same rule he had 
always figured for print cloths, when one of the dobby 
patterns had 70 per cent or more warp, the number of 
filling he would get would not make the required yards 
per pound cloth weight. If his figures called for 40s 
filling, on some patterns the mill would have to spin 
as light as 43s or 44s to get the cloth light enough, 
and you can imagine the front roll speed on those old 
filling frames using 15/16-inch cotton. 

Complaints to him from the mill were brushed 
aside with the remark that his figures were correct 
as he had been figuring yarn numbers for 30 years 
and therefore there was something wrong in the mill. 

The result was that filling spinning production was 
so low that the mill had 176 looms standing which had 
not been operated for a long time because the spin- 
ning could not make enough yarn. To augment this 
bad condition it happened that the superintendent had 
had his training as an overseer of weaving and he was 
afraid to lighten his warp numbers for fear his weav- 
ing production would be greatly reduced. 

But I figured, JIM, that even if production per 
loom was reduced, we had 176 looms we could start up 
so the thing to do was to increase the volume of 
pounds from the spinning room if possible. We there- 
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fore changed all the warp two numbers lighter, this 
allowing us to get filling numbers down to 39s from 
48s and 44s, which of course increased the production 
of filling more than it cut the production of the warp. 
We then got about 20,000 pounds more volume through 
the spinning on each report, and raising the produc- 
tion of a mill 20,000 pounds meant quite an increase 
in the earnings of the mill in those days when the mar- 
gin of profit was about double what it is today. This 
caused the mill president to have a little more confi- 
dence in us fellows in the mill and he finally agreed 
with us that the correct way to figure numbers for 
dobby patterns was to calculate the weight of the 
warp and the weight of the filling separately and ar- 
rive at the yarn numbers in that way. 

(Editors’ Note :—This method of arriving at correct yarn num- 


bers is fully explained by an actual calculation in “My Private 
Secretary’’ published by CoTTON.) 


Yeah, OLD-TIMER, some of our brother overseers 
and superintendents may get an idea out of that ex- 
perience of yours, but I need an idea myself right now 
to help me over the period of changing onto green cot- 
ton. The first shipment of new-crop cotton came in 
last week, and we started in to mix it 25 per cent with 
the old cotton and expect to gradually increase that 
percentage until we are running on 100 per cent new 
cotton and— 

I know the rest, JIM. Your numbers are jumping 
around, your work is not running as well, your 
warper beams are streaked with different colored cot- 
tons— 

Yes, those are some of the things, OLD-TIMER, but 
what are you going to do about it? 

Simply don’t put any new cotton in your mix, JIM, 
until all the old cotton has been run up. 

Then put it all in at once? 

Certainly, JIM, and be sure to run up all the old 
cotton laps on hand, and all the old cotton roving so 
the “all new” cotton roving will strike your fly frames 
and spinning frames and spoolers and warpers at the 
Same time. Then you can change any gears necessary 
to keep your weights right, and you will have far less 
trouble than fooling along trying to work in the new 
green cotton over a much longer period of time. Use 
the same reasoning the next time you have to run 
compressed and big-bale cotton at the same time. That 
is, run the compressed cotton through part of your 
opening machines and the big bale cotton through the 
other machines, then mix the two cottons at some sub- 
sequent machine. We long ago found out that you 
cannot put two densities of cotton in the same hopper 
and expect to get a 50-50 or even mixing any more 
than you can put 75 per cent cotton and 25 per cent 
strips into the same hopper and expect to get 25 per 
cent strips into your resultant lap. It just can’t be 
done successfully. 

Then how can you get an even mix of strips and 
cotton, OLD-TIMER ? 

That’s too long a story to get into right now, JIM. 
You might not get back in time for work, but I will 
ask: Are you going to take advantage of the new cot- 
ton when you get on it 100 per cent? 

Of course lam. What are you driving at, anyway? 
Advantage of new cotton—well, I may get out a tooth 
of twist— 
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No, JIM, I’m not talking about that, but your mill 
buys a lot of local cotton, I understand, and the first 
picking of local cotton is generally very clean and 
therefore it should not be necessary for you to take 
out as much waste as you do with cotton which carries 
a lot of foreign matter. In other words, with cotton 
which carries an excessive amount of leaf, sand and 
other trash, you are compelled to set your preparatory 
machinery to take out as much of that foreign matter 
as you can and with these open settings of your ma- 
chines, you naturally take out some spinnable cotton, 
and what I am trying to get into that thick skull of 
yours is that when you have clean cotton you should 
take advantage of it and re-set that preparatory ma- 
chinery— 

And you think you are telling me something, OLD- 
TIMER? Have you got the idea in that skull of yours 
that any mill man with just a wee bit of common sense 
doesn’t know that you should take out less good cotton 
with the waste when you are running clean cotton— 

O. K., JIM, just keep your blood pressure down and 
I’ll ask you to please tell me if you have started to re- 
set your machines this week since you have told me 
you are putting in new cotton. 

I didn’t say we had new cotton in. I said we had 
started with 25 per cent, and do you expect me to 
start re-setting— 

Never mind, JIM. Suppose you tell me if you re-set 
your machines last year when you were running clean 
local cotton and then whether you changed those set- 
tings when you went on the trashy western cotton. 

Well, I don’t quite remember the exact date, OLD- 
TIMER— 

No, and don’t tell me a—or that is, don’t enlarge 
on the truth. You see, JIM, it is not what the average 
superintendent or overseer does not know that causes 
him not to run his job as he should. I'll admit any 
overseer or superintendent knows you should change 
the settings of all machines which take out waste when 
the mill goes onto a cleaner cotton, even if it’s only 
for sixty days, but it is a fact that they do not change 
those machines—they do not do the things they know 
they should do. Now laugh that off and come on, I 
smell food. Let’s eat. 

Next Morning: 

Look at those men and women, OLD-TIMER, lying 
out there on the beach in the hot sun. 

Sure, JIM, that’s what they came down here for. 
A good sun tan is beneficial to good health and those 
people are trying to crowd into a few days what they 
should really take weeks to do and many of them re- 
turn home in much worse shape than they were when 
they left. That is another one of those psychology 
things or human nature or just pure ignorance, I don’t 
know which. 

How’s that, OLD-TIMER? 

Well, JIM, the same sun is shining at your home 
today that is shining here, and in the summer it is 
just as hot, so those same men and women out there 
could get the same tan right at home that they get 
here if they would just undress and go out in the back 
yard. And they could for a nominal price get a few 
truck loads of sand to lie on— 

Yes, I know, but it would not be as much fun.. 
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Admitted, JIM, but still the thought is another 
study in human nature for you. The people simply do 
not stop to reason it out. On the other hand, there 
seems to be many things people do reason out but still 
do not do anything about it. For example, I do not be- 
lieve there is one mill president out of ten who does 
not know that running cotton mills three shifts is not 
good sound judgment, is not good for the individual 
mill and is not good for the industry as a whole, still 
they do it. On the other hand, there seem to be many 
things people do reason out but still do not do any- 
thing about. In the last few years of intense competi- 
tion mills have speeded up machinery beyond the prac- 
tical standpoint—that is, when you pass what we might 
term a reasonable speed, consumption of power goes up 
all out of proportion to the percentage of increased 
speed, just the same as the gasoline consumption in 
an automobile increases in almost double percentage 
between 60 and 70 miles per hour than it does for a 
speed of 40 to 50 miles per hour. This same reason- 
ing applies to wear on tires, life of engine, etc., and 
it also applies to the life of a loom, a spinning frame, 
a fly frame and all the supplies these machines use. 

On top of this increased speed, the mills have gone 
to three shifts, and OLD-TIMER is just wondering how 
long it is going to take those mill presidents to wake 
up to the fact that they will soon have a worn out mill 
—that they have automatically reduced the price re- 
ceived for their product by the third shift—that their 
machinery is neglected more on the third shift on ac- 
count of the less efficient operatives on that shift— 

Never mind now, OLD-TIMER, just cool down. You 
are not telling the mill president a thing they do not 
already know, so save your breath and realize that af- 
ter all most mill presidents must be like a lot of us 
overseers and superintendents: We do not always do 
the things our own best judgment tells us are best 
for our own interests. 

Guess you are about right, JIM, so we may as well 
stick to our knittin’ and talk about things in the mill, 
which reminds me that I was going through a card 
room with the overseer of carding and the superin- 
tendent of a mill the other day and noticed that his 
cotton was very clean. In fact, it was much cleaner 
than cotton you usually see being used for the style 
of goods they are making. 

Later as we passed through the weave room I heard 
the overseer of weaving tell the superintendent that 
he had a few looms waiting on yarn, and I found out 
that the production of the cards was the bottle neck; 
that is, they could not get quite enough pounds through 
the cards to keep all the looms going. 

And you say his cotton was extra clean, OLD-TIMER? 

Yes, JIM, cleaner than most mills use for that style 
of goods. 


Then why in Heck didn’t you tell him to take one 
or two teeth out of his card production gear in order 
to get more yards of sliver through? Even one tooth 
would give him the equivalent of an extra card in 80 
cards, that is, if his production gear was 30 teeth. It 
seems to me, OLD-TIMER, that that was another case of 
a mul not taking advantage of a local condition. Con- 
found it, OLD-TIMER, I did not realize it was so late. 

So long, JIM—it’s been good to have you. 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY a SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


When the United States Testing Company, Inc., was established in 
1880, testing was in its infancy. Today, after sixty years, this organization is 
the largest textile testing laboratory in the country, national in scope, with 
branch laboratories in principal cities. It tests over 140,000 different products 
annually, and itsservice extends into every phase of industry. Graphic testimony 


to the growth and importance of Scientific Testing in today’s industrial world. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, N. C WOONSOCKET, R. 1. CHICAGO, iLL. 
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Chevron Effeet itn 
Slub Filling 


A MILL recently sent a sample of spun rayon fabric 

to the editors of COTTON, stating that trouble 
in weaving was encountered. The filling was made 
with a cut staple slub and occasionally a chevron ef- 
fect appeared in the cloth; the mill wished to eliminate 
the chevron effect. It appeared that only one or two 
of the slub filling bobbins in a spinning frame doff 
produced the chevron, the remainder of the bobbins 
giving the desired effect. The mill man writing said, 
“What is worrying us is, how can one or two spindles 
produce a slub yarn different to the other remaining 
300-odd spindles.” 

The sample of cloth was sent to a mill man with 
wide experience in the making of slub filling and his 
answer is given as follows: 

This man in writing of his problem states that 
what is worrying him is how can one or two spindles 
produce a slub yarn different to the other remaining 
spindles on the frame. 

There are several things that will cause this con- 
dition, but, in my opinion, there is nothing that will 
cause such a condition that will not be readily discern- 
ible to the eye. We know that the cause of a pattern 
in slub cloth is the variation of the position of the 
slub in the yarn from the point desired. In other 
words, if we desire a slub 90 inches, 83 inches and 96 
inches apart and there is any contraction in the yarn 
or the width of the cloth from what we figure, then 
our slub, of course, will not be in the desired position. 
All right then, if we have a variation to a great extent 
in our counts, from one bobbin of roving to another, 
the yarn will of course contract to an extent that will 
shorten the distance between the slubs. We might pos- 
sibly have a different diameter spindle whorl, or a 
slack tape, or band, that will cause a variation in the 
twist per inch put in the yarn. 

Another thing that will cause a variation in slub 
distance or ratio in a piece of yarn is a choke or lap- 
up around the top roll. <A lap-up of any diameter re- 
leases pressure on the opposite boss and sometimes 
allows the roving to jump at the inside end of the 
traverse. This will sometimes cause extra slubs in 
the yarn, thus causing a pattern in the cloth, but it 
probably will not run the entire length of the filling. 

An examination of the filling submitted shows that 
the questioner has 82-inch, 9414-inch and 9114-inch 
distances between slubs. In my opinion, the ratio be- 
tween each is too close; he has a total distance of 268 
inches in slub pattern with a ratio of 3.268—2.83— 
2.93. A ratio that I have had good success with is 
3—4—5—6—etc.; in other words, take the total dis- 
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tance in which he desires 3 or 4 slubs and find one- 
third of total inches for the first distance, one-fourth 
of the total inches for the second distance and one- 
fifth of the total distance for the third 
SO on. 

A weight test of the filling submitted shows that 
he has no variation in counts, so I don’t think that he 
has any worry along that score, but I do believe that 
a change in his slub distance ratio and an examina- 
tion of his rolls, spindles, bands, and cloth width from 
loom to loom will show him just where his trouble is. 

It is taken for granted that the inquirer’s steel roll 
necks are all tight, with no back lash, that his crown 
gear works freely and the pins in his chain are strik- 
ing the same number of teeth on his back roll sprocket 
at each point of contact. 


Space, and 
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A Letter from England 


THE following interesting excerpts are taken from the 

letter of a mill man connected with the manage- 
ment of a mill in England; he has been a constant read- 
er of COTTON and the editors present his remarks be- 
cause they show practice in a foreign mill: 

In our mill the employees are urged to make sug- 
gestions regarding improvements in routine, methods 
or even new machinery and other apparatus. Every 
suggestion is studied by the research section, and ad- 
vice is requested from other mills to determine the 
practicability of the suggestion, or experience with 
new machines. 

If we then decide to put in a new machine for 
testing, it is also tried out in other mills of the chain, 
being given the same tests under similar conditions 
of working. Data are collected which are then placed 
before the research section, who if favorably impressed, 
will order a bulk test to be made in one particular 
mill. This bulk test will last over a considerable pe- 
riod before a definite decision is made to place the 
machine in all of the plants. 

No matter how trifling a matter is suggested by 
an employee, even if it might appear to be silly, it is 
considered and acknowledged to the employee. 

Our procedure is so different from that in the 
United States, and I am amazed in reading COTTON to 
see that the superintendent changed over to this and 
that quite on his own, without evidently consulting 
anyone or testing the plan as we do. 

In England many of the mills still have the solid 
rolls in spinning, but most of them have been and 
are being equipped with the loose boss type. With the 
solid boss we found that a large number of the arbors 
became worn badly at the hook; besides, there was 
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ity is made by Pennsylvania Salt 
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always a danger of the rollers not revolving at the 
start-up. We also have the opinion that more dirt 
collects at the arbor ends. 

Another point against the solid roller is the extra 
cost of leather covering with our systems. We never 
allow a worker to renew one boss only on an arbor; 
if one goes bad then two new ones must be put in and 
the old good one put to another arbor in place of a 
doubtful roller of same life. With the solid boss roller 
we have to renew the two if one goes bad and also we 
found even in the roller covering we could produce a 
more even single roller because of the calendering ac- 
tion on one instead of two of doubtful size of the solid 
boss type. 

Many claims are made regarding the better draft- 
ing with the solid boss but tests upon test were made 
between the solid boss and the loose boss and no dif- 
ference could be noticed at all. Lastly, and a very 
important point with regard to costs, it was found that 
on the individual driven motor frames it took much 
less power to drive the loose boss than the solid boss. 

No difficulty is experienced in keeping the loose 
boss running properly; our coarse counts up to 40s are 
oiled weekly and above 40s every two weeks. We have 
oiling squads of 10 workers who work in pairs and 
they can oil a frame of 490 spindles in seven minutes. 

Different mills have different methods of oiling. 
Some use an oiled rag, others use a.tin with an oiled 
cloth in it and the arbors are placed in it and shaken 
until they are oily. But the best method I have seen 
was on the Continent where they used a tin with only 
an oiled cloth on each side of a center piece which 
was same size as center of arbor or spindle. One of 
the workers placed the arbor in this tin and the other 
revolved it so that only the bearing ends received the 
oil and the center was kept free from it. This is very 
important because if the center part is oily it soon col- 
lects fluff and dirt in its working in the frame. 

In oiling the frame is stopped and the hooks are 
lifted off. The workers work in pairs and remove first 
two rollers and leave them on beam, using that spindle 
or arbor for the next pair and the arbor off that pair 
for the next and so on, one gir] oiling the spindle and 
the other replacing, and of course the last arbor re- 
ceives the first two rollers left on beam. 

Then the hooks are up and the next important item 
is to see that all ends are lightened up on the traveler 
aS loose ends are abundant and if not attended to will 
get on bobbins. 

Every frame receives its quantity of new rollers 
weekly and are placed in the frame starting from the 
gearing end so that all frames are receiving new roll- 
ers weekly. 

All bosses have an arrow stamped on them showing 
the direction of the piecing of the leather so that it 
will not be running against the joint. 

Frames must not receive the new rollers until they 
are doffing as much bad work is caused renewing roll- 
ers during a set. 

If the loose boss roller receives proper attention in 
the oiling and is picked clean at roller ends by the 
workers during their general cleaning, there will be 
absolutely no trouble experienced and the advantages 
of the loose boss roller type will soon be appreciated. 
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ee HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 
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This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those 


not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ..........- 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 35 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guidere—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fieids— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Tatk’’—Sixteen page booklet of ‘llus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
eonstructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 





a. 


233. Catalog Ne. 22—an attractive {illustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping econ- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting 1!- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will sent you free on request Genera] Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn DOryer—4 
page illustrated folder describing the new Soccer 
newegg le ye a — —_* the exclusive new 

eling skein protector. Proctor & 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. chai 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
a. ay Mn ne Pesce describing the various 

rollers. 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. a at 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinnin 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page "booklet 
showing the new American MonoRai! automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping. Winding, Twisting. etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
ee ge so that it prevents aeccumu- 

Oo y w no harm to roving. . 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio a 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texs 
pound —18-page booklet describing the 
method of cotton conditioning. 
that this method will save money, increase produrc- 
tion, increase fleribility of fiber. eliminate atatic 
on ag fly and dust. The Teras Company, New 


Cem- 
Texspray 
Tt has been proven 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contain 
valuable and interesting articles on loom tubelention 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Teras Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 pa booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph Len ll meas- 
a. yang and —< the moisture content of 

arp yarns. 1e Brow S 
Philadelphia. bo own Instrument Company, 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalo i 
g and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the xtile 
mill. Gastonia Brush (Co.. Gastonia, N. CC 


271. The New American 
Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
— ne Lr naa in = types of V-belt 

tile machinery. America 1] - 
Philadelphia, Pa. oo 


272. Where te Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names po ad- 
dresses experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


284. Morton Nickel fren Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Dlustrated leaflet describing wine new 


Adjustable Diameter 


Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, 


296. Full-Fashioned WMoslery Manufacture — Tlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenhelmer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


299 The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. rT. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., 
hart, Ind. 


Sit. The Romance of Prairie Goid—attractive {1I- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial] handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery Iu- 
bricant—attractive illustrated folder giving recom- 
mendations for textile machinery lubrication. Labri- 
plate is the new lubricant which forms a film em 
shafts, bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear, 
corrosion and contamination due to products of wear. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. ing Company, 
Newark, d 

322. The Application of Soaps and Seap Preducts 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 


Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson Joruy 


City, N. J. 


323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A aad T 
—50-page illustrated bookiet describing the properties 
of ese new materi and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applicationg in tez- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jerser 
City, New Jersey. 


327. Sanforizing Machinery—tllustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providenes. BR. L 
This bulletin ts available only to finishing plants of 
executives thereof. 


328. SKF Ball 
Appliances—4 pages, 100 
and dimensions of universal, 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and pest 
hangers, take-up bores. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SEF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textlie Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing spectally selected 
toole for all textile mill departments—Loom Firers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, ete Snap-on Tools Cerpeorsa- 
tion, Kenosha, Wise. 

331. Unbrake Self-Lecking Hollow Set Serew— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration sand desertp- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 


and Roller Bearing Transmicsies 
illustrations, de«criptions 
unfit, split and role 


screws, This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket Stand a 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


$32. Hard Maple Flooriag—an ®% x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Fisoring 
and specimen pleces to show grades, prepared fer 
the convenience of architects, builders and ot 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
Wisering Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
rago. " 

333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Indu 
—Outlining the applications and advantages of 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Ca. 
New Britain, Conn. 

334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayen Varese 
—Descrihbes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
attachments that are used for silk threads 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co, P. ©. 
Box 1605, Providence, R. IL 


$35. Casters and Wheels—i92 paces, describing 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of indus- 


trial application. Every mechanical engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this. Darnell Corp., 
Ltd.. P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beaeh. 
Calif. 


337. Sizing and Finishing—A pamphlet which wil 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
and finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

338. Thickening Materials fer Textile Priatiag— 
Describing materials and methods employed in a 
aration of color thickening so that it may 
properly and economically transferrei to ceth 
through the medium of the printing machine &tein. 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City. 


339. Dieh! Textile Moters—a 12-page booklet {lius- 
trating various types of installations on textile ma- 
chinery and equipment and describing the diferent 
types of Diehl Motors. as well as Diehl Grinders 
and Fans. Address Textile Dept.. P. N. * 
Co.. 267 Sth Ave.. New York City. 


$40. Notes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a« 45-page hand- 
book giving valuable data on the purposes and 
properties of various sizing products. their uses and 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing equipment. WII! help solve many sizing 
prohlems. Address The Fiart Products Corp., 1448 
Broadway, New York City. 


343. SKF Better Spinning and Twisiting—t6-page 


illustrated catalog containing technical information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles. tension pulleys, guide and 


idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by all leading textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and SKF _ Industries Inc. 
Front St. and Erie Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

346. Dependable Finishing for Modern Elastic Tep 
Hosiery—describing and illustrating equipment for 
basting and attaching insert elastic, attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. Union Special Machine Company. 400 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, 

347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suggestions for their application to tex- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze—Dlustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloy! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE i40 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE...@ 2 


self-lubricating 
Johnson 


development in 
bushings. 


Bronze, the newest 
bronze for textile bearings and 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 


349. Preview—12 page illustrated booklet describing 
the Best Universal Locking System which features 
the interchangeable core and offers a _ solution to 
locking problems. jest Universal Lock Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


350. Theoretical and Applied Siik-Soaking—Attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking, back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 

351. Wetsit—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re- 
ducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and thor- 
ough penetration: available in three strengths. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

353. Luposec—Leafiet describing Luposec, a water- 
proofing agent with great stability; soluble in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—Leafiet describing the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, less power cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much longer life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


355. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

356. Parks Textile Speciaities—A 14 page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustiess Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 

es. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

357. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
that makes stronger more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and «a 
reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 

Corp., New York City. 

358. Rhenite Emulsions—Attractive bulletin de- 
scribing the Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Belting Calculator—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 769, Condensed Catalogue—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World’’. Willeox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
York City. : 

365. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con- 
veyor booklet showing numerous actual] installation 
photographs on roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel, live 
roller, push bar and vertical lift conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower- 
lifts, record lifts and pneumatic tube systems. 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


366. Houghto-Size SR—Leafiet describing a new 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which pro- 
vides high breaking strength, greater elasticity and 
increased weave-room production at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


367. Rayon Oils—Leaflet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for yarns, knit- 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

368. Surfax W.0O.—Leafiet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. E. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


369. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves, Boiler Mountings. Lubricating Devices, Air 
Devices and other specialties. Also included is a 
section on the thermo-dynamic properties of steam, 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes. Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
LaSalle St Chicago, Il. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also ormsa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


77. Bulletin S 200—TDlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results ex a tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condi 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


110. 3-in-One Oi! for Industrial Usese—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantag of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


116. Arcey—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Bearing Div.. 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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_ 139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of aika- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


i141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design -of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. lLink-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple ooring 
Manufacturers’ 


Association, 1794 McCormick Blidg.. 
Chicago, Ml. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. x 1605, Provdence, IL. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which require 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor. power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonveco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, pur 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 
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“VOLUME” ON FIFTH AVENUE ‘iia 


Fifth Avenue may be the glamor street of America, where the price 
of a woman’s coat may run into five figures and the price of a man’s 
sock into two, but the backbone of its hosiery business is the staple 
merchandise that is also popular in Main Street marts from coast to 
coast. This month we have gone along the Avenue gathering up 

“volume” numbers in the various shops and stores. Illustrated are 
representative items from this class of good, steady sellers. With the exception 
of the knee-length hose, they all fall in the under-a-dollar price range—55c, 
0c, 35¢e and 3 for $1.00 in the department stores and men’s shops, and down to 
25c and 15c in the chain stores. They are all indicative of styles and patterns 
on which the hosiery manufacturer can build a firm foundation of business. 

Characteristic of what are selling in women’s and girls’ items are those 

shown in Group A, No. 1, a plain knit yellow anklet with cuff—is a fast 
mover, according to the buyer for one of the largest department stores. No. 
2 is a blue ribbed anklet with straight top. Both are 35c. No. 3 is a 50¢ 
Links-and-Links number that has settled down to a long run—it’s of the type 
that hits the jack-pot. No. 4, the knee-length sock, also a Links-and-Links, 
is selling in greatest volume at about $1.00—in both fine and heavy gauges 
and in pastel colors. 

Sales people up and down the Avenue report that children’s things be 
along the order of No. 1 in Group B, the broad rib anklet of lisle, are GROUP B 
selling in quantity for 35c. No. 2 is a brown, plain 50c knee-length sock 
for boys that is in constant demand. No. 3, an argyle with needle re- 
verse plating embroidered with sewing machine, is a popular 50c num- 
ber for boys to go with slacks. It is of cotton with wool face and sells 
for 50c. No. 4, ribbed and vociferously striped appeals to the high 
school crowd—at 50c and 55c. 

Group C shows three 50c men’s socks of the type described in nearly 
every store as “sure things’. No. 1 is the perennially popular fine lisle 
6x3 rib—the outstanding man’s sock in many price ranges. No. 2 is a 
fancy sock in smart spring colors—black and gray combined with gar- 
net ... horizontal stripes of alternating color and a vertical arrangement 
of little wrap figures in gray rayon. No. 3 is a lisle Links-and-Links 
which has an excellent selling record. Links-and-Links are appearing 
in both fine and heavy gauge in the spring stock of Fifth Avenue 
stores and good haberdashers. 

Group 4 is a collection of 
fast moving socks from the 
chain stores. Here 15c is the 
volume price for men’s socks. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are typical best 
sellers. Both are tastefully 
patterned in currently smart 
combinations of brown and 
blue—float stitch in combina- 
tion with blended colors and ; : 
horizontal stripes. No. 3 is a "i GROUP C 
6x3 rib in a heather mixture { 
of wool and cotton, No. 4 is a 
fine cotton with a two-color 
wrap clock. Both are 25c. No. 

2 1s an outstanding women’s 
and girls’ number at 15c—the 
up-or-down sock of heavy 
mercerized cotton available in 
various sports and darker col- 
ors. No. 6 is a popular 70- 
gauge infant’s sock with scal- 
loped, elastic top—for 15¢ also. 

All of the hosiery shown on 
this page—and variations of 
them—can be made on Scott 
& Williams machines, 


GROUP D 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC... 40 Worth Street. New York. N. YW. 
Established 1865 
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THOSE of us that have been in and 
about a hosiery mill for a few 
years have come to realize the defi- 
nite need for some adequate pro- 
gram of maintenance in order to 
keep our plants in the competing 
bracket. This program must not 
stop with the general overhauling 
of the knitting machines, but must 
be enlarged to take in the mill 
buildings, personnel and quality. 
This may seem to be somewhat of 
a broad program, but if we stop and 
think for a moment, we will real- 
ize that subconsciously we have 
touched on each of these items, 
though we have not given them the 
earnest consideration they deserve. 
Necessity often has forced us to 
rush through a maintenance pro- 
gram at the last moment, and when 
we could no longer function with- 
out it, but how much more practi- 
cal it would have been to rely on a 


——— ee 


This article was prepared by a member of 
‘*Cotton’s’’ staff after an interview with a 
well-known manufacturer of full-fashion:d 
hosiery.—The Editors. 


Courtesy, Berkshire Knitting Mills 
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The Competing Bracket 


Stay There by a Planned 
Program of Maintenance 


steady systematic program that 
would have kept our machines in 
working order, our buildings pro- 
perly supported, cleaned and repair- 
ed, and our operating force trained 
efficiently—instead of having it 
suddenly brought to our attention 
that one of the foregoing had been 
sadly neglected and that we must 
resort to the usual hurry-scurry 
methods of correction. 


Budget Time 


Assuming that we have decided 
to institute a program of mainte- 
nance, it is only logical that we 
should give the matter thought and 
budget the time of our maintenance 
crew. Time should be allotted for 
every operation, and those things 
that must be done yearly, every 
three months, monthly, or weekly 
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outlined so that when the 
and repair 


should be 


time for inspection 
the crew will not be rushed 


the main- 


comes, 
to complete the details of 
tenance program. 

For instance, depending on the 
departments, painting should be 
done at intervals varying from two 
to three years, and though this is 
one of the long-range items in the 
program, it must be arranged to 
have the painting done on schedule. 
We all know the value of a painting 
job—protection to mill property, 
getting the greatest benefit from 
our lighting, and the psychological 
effect on the operatives derived 
from working in a clean plant. No 
attempt will be made to suggest a 
definite painting schedule, as this 
will depend on the individual plant. 
the condition of the building, etc.. 
and besides there are painting en- 
gineers only too glad to make sur- 
veys and recommendations. Call 
one of these fellows in sometimes, 
and you’ll be surprised at the re- 
commendations that he will make, 
not only for the actual painting job 
itself, but for the general repair 
and upkeep of the building. 


Building Maintenance 

The mill roof should have an in- 
spection at least twice a year, after 
the severe winter is over and short- 
ly after the summer rainy spell. Ice 
mav have formed cracks in the roof 
and separated the structure, or 
fierce winds may have done 
that cannot be noticed by a casual 


damage 


inspection from the ground. The 
roof, if found damaged, should be 
repaired without delay, or if the 
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mill is fortunate enough to have a 
bonded roof, the company should be 
notified so _ that can be 
made before further trouble is in- 
curred. 

The windows in a mill receive 
rough treatment from continued 
use as well as from the weather. 
Rotten sash must be replaced, not 
only as a maintenance factor but 
also from a safety standpoint. Only 
recently an operative in one mill 
attempted to raise a window by the 
braces which hold the glass intact 
and the brace gave way. The win- 
dow glass broke and a sliver of 
glass entered the man’s arm, caus- 
ing a terrible cut and a lost-time 
accident of more than two months. 
Furthermore, if the windows do not 
fit properly and admit outside ar, 
the advantages of having an air 
conditioning unit are minimized. 
The case has been known where a 
full-fashioned machine located ad- 
jacent to leaking windows could not 
be set properly because the tem- 
perature at that particular point 
could not be controlled. 


repairs 


Floors and Ceiling 


As for the floors of the mill, 
these should be inspected thorough- 
ly twice a year and repaired or 
sanded as needed. If a floor has 
been damaged by accident it will 
usually show up immediately and 
could be repaired at the time, but 
every floor will need a going-over 
twice a year to remove such small 
damage that accumulates in six 
months time. If possible, the 
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trucks should be equipped either 
with rubber casters, or casters so 
made that they will not cut ruts in 
the floor. Sweeping twice a day 
should remove much of the sand, 
and scouring should be done weekly 
aS a minimum. Scouring machines 
are now available that will reach 
the nooks and crannies of the floor. 
The goods can be damaged by 
rough floors, but aside from this, 
the floors should be kept clean as 
a health measure. 

We have touched on painting in 
the plant, and of course the ceilings 
should be considered at the time in 
order to derive maximum service 
from the _ lighting. But fungi 
growth on the ceiling is damaging 
to the wood, and certain treatment 
should be considered to prevent 
this growth. Fungi growth is more 
noticeable on damp ceilings, but 
it has been our experience that 
the ceilings are only damp in unin- 
sulated parts, where water forms 
to drop on the machines and to 
spoil goods. 


Inspect Furniture 


All of us in the hosiery business 
are familiar with pull threads and 
snags, and one way to keep thes? 
at a minimum is to have the furni- 
ture gone over at regular intervals 
by a man with an emery or croakus 
cloth to smooth the rough places. 
We do this at our plant every 
month. The maintenance man pays 
strict attention to the rough places 
on the machines, tables, topping 
stands, benches, chairs, storage 


bins, etc. It seems to us that the 
best time to remedy this is at the 
same time that the man does the 
inspecting. 

Before we get too far away from 
discussing the upkeep of the mill 
buildings, we should mention that 
oll can damage the floors if it is 
permitted to stand in puddles. Re- 
movable drip pans should be placed 
under the machines and oil drums. 
If the mill has a wooden floor oil 
should not be permitted to remain 
where it can do damage. Some of 
the modern mills have wooden 
floors with concrete islands under 
the knitting machines. 


Termites 


Termites cause so much damage 
to buildings that the government 
has spent much money to discover 
ways and means to eliminate them. 
If the plant is being gradually eat- 
en away by the little creatures, ex- 
terminating facilities are available 
and should be used. Better still, 
the companies should be called in 
before the termites are noticed so 
that they can be prevented, because 
if we wait until they have damaged 
the building, we have the cost of 
eliminating them and repairing the 
building both at the same time. 

In building our new plant we 
gave much consideration to the pre- 
vention of termite damage and our 
construction has been so designed 
as to keep them out. We used four 
inches of tarred gravel, two inches 
of tarred sand, two inches of creo- 
soted wood, one inch of salt treated 
wood, a layer of building paper and 
placed a maple floor on top of all 
this. The termite that eats 
through all of this is entitled to 
what he gets on the other side. 

The fence that encloses our pro- 
perty is inspected twice yearly, 
with especial attention being paid 
to see that the posts are above the 
ground; if they are below the 
ground corrosion may set in. Re- 
pairs to the fence and gates are 
made at the time of inspection. 
Some types of fences may need a 
coating of paint occasionally, but 
it is our opinion that a heavily gal- 
vanized fence will not need this 
treatment. The fences inside the 
mill are painted when needed. 

The mill yard must be kept clean. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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MODERN ADDITION to 
Hanes Hosiery Mills 


THIRTY-NINE years ago John W. 

Hanes of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., sold his tobacco business to a 
fellow named Reynolds and started 
a small plant to manufacture half- 
hose. He called it Shamrock Mills. 
In 1914 this small plant was incor- 
porated as Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Company, under the direction of his 
son, James G. Hanes, who at the 
present is chairman of the board. 
Today this mill is recognized as the 
largest producer of women’s circu- 
lar knit hosiery, and it is still a 
growing concern—and it is the pur- 
pose of this story to describe in de- 


tail the newest addition to these 
mills, a modern building adding 
190,000 square feet of 


floor space to the existing 
215,000 square feet. 
Prior to the completion of 
the new addition, all manu- 
facturing operations inci- 
dent to the production of 
finished hosiery from the 
2,000 Model K machines 
(the company began mak- 
ing ladies’ hose in 1918) 
were carried out under one 
roof. Thus, the new build- 
ing, which practically dou- 
bles the floor space, permits 
more space for each exist- 
ing department and pro- 


vides room for expansion, which 
with this company has become a 
continuous procedure. Knitting, 
seaming, looping, dyeing and board- 
ing are still done in the old mill 
while the remaining departments of 
pairing, stamping, boxing, folding 
and shipping have been moved to 
the more modern structure. 

The company now has 
enough in which to provide equip- 
ment for the production of 100,000 
dozen weekly. 


space 


The New Building 


The new addition is of the most 
modern concrete and steel construc- 
tion, simple in design, but built 





View of the old plant, taken from the site 


of the new mill, which is seen at the 
of the page 


top 


specifically for the purpose it must 
serve. It is 250 feet square, three 
stories, with a 16 by 162-foot 3- 
story projection to provide space for 
toilets, stairs, elevator and other 
services. The new building adjoins 
the existing plant by an overhead 
leading to the third 
floor of the new building, which is 
made of structural steel frame with 
sidewalls of gunite, with enclosed 


passageway, 


steel deck roof, insulated and cov- 
ered with composition roofing. The 
walls of the building are red face 
brick, backed up with unglazed tile, 
and steel sash. 

The top floor is devoted to pair- 
ing, stamping and folding. Each 
operative’s table is equip- 
ped with an individual day- 
light fluorescent lamp of 30 
watts affording excellent 
inspection and visibility for 
night work. Supplementary 
lighting is 
the total lighting being 15- 
foot candles for this type 
of work. Double monitors 
provide sufficient visibility 
during daylight hours so 
that artificial lighting is 
unnecessary. The north side 
has one-quarter inch rough 
wire and the south 
one-quarter inch 


incandescent, 


glass 


side has 
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Third and top floor of the new addition. Note monitors and 


individual fluorescent lamps 


glar-reducing Coolite wire glass. 
These monitors run from east 
to west, being supported by a 
welded bent beam, and effect a 
clear opening between monitors 
and from underside of roof to 
floor, having sufficient width and 
height to give ample uniform light- 
ing throughout the entire floor 
space. This floor is of beech block 
wood set in mastic. There is a brick 
tile wall. The ceiling on the third 
(top) floor has exposed structural 
steel with steel deck. As through- 
out the remainder of the building, 
sprinklers are used. 

Steel decking is used on the roof 
with 2-inch corkboard insulation, 
topped with 4-ply, 20-year bonded 
tar and gravel. The sidewall win- 
dows are of sheet glass, hammered. 
This floor, where 500 operatives 
work, is provided with air from 
four 20,000 CFM capillary units, 
which are capable of maintaining 
the temperature within the room 
not to exceed the outside tempera- 
ture by means of evaporative cool- 
ing. By addition of cooled water 
these units will be able to reduce 
the temperature 15 degrees below 
outside temperature. 

The first aid room also is on the 
third floor, with a registered nurse 
in attendance. Time clocks are at- 
tached to the wall. Employee rest 
rooms are provided on each floor. 

Passage to the second floor may 
be either by the 12 by 15-foot ele- 


vator or down the stairs located in 
the projection. The latter are light- 
ed naturally by a glass block win- 


dow which extends the _ entire 


height of the stairs. 
On the second floor are located 
the shipping room, stock room, box- 


Center, locker room 
and wash fountains 
on first floor. 


Right, second floor. 
Print shop shown at 
left. Swpplies are 
kept in steel shelv- 
ing. Stock room may 
be seen at far end of 
picture. 


ing and labeling departments, and 
the company’s print shop. An inside 
fence separates the finished stock 
room from the remainder of the de- 
partments. 

Lighting is furnished by RLM in- 
candescent reflectors, giving ade- 
quate foot-candles for work; the 
storage departments have 5-foot 
candles of light. The floor is ce- 
ment with cement columns support- 
ing the ceiling and third floor. 
These columns have mushroom caps. 
The ceiling is concrete in its natur- 
al condition after removal of ply- 
wood forms. 

A chain type conveyor operates 
between the second and third sto- 
ries to carry cardboard containers 
from the second floor to the stock 
tables located on the third floor. In 
general, during all manufacturing 
and inspection processes the prod- 
ucts are carried from the main 
building through the covered pas- 
sageway to the new building and 
transferred to the various opera- 
tions in trays loaded on trucks. 

The departments located on the 
first and second story are heated by 
an even distribution of unit heat- 
ers. The enclosed wash rooms and 
other enclosed sections are individ- 
ually steam heated by means of wall 
radiators, heat being furnished 
from a central heating plant locat- 
ed in the old mill. 

The first story of the new build- 
ing is used for storage and is sub- 
stantially of the same construction 
as the second story, with the excep- 
tion that the floor is monolithic ce- 
ment. Here are located the locker 
rooms, which are equipped with 
steel lockers and circular wash 
fountains, operated by treadle. 

The shipping platform: located on 
the east side of the building, is 8 
by 58 feet, of solid concrete con- 

(Continued on page 153) 
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“An aching tooth is better out than in’ 


RICH 1K DD BA Ss 


[In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


READING, PA. 


\ 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS « 





NON HOS/IERY 
MILLS, Inc 





2. A section of the spacious office, with 
adequate room for all the clerical force. 
Lighting is semi-indirect and windows are 
large; flooring is asphalt tile. Furniture 
here is steel. Office of the president (Norman 
S. Illges) is not shown. A separate unit 
maintains constant temperature , 


3. The knitting room. Thess fu'l-fashioned 
machines are 45-gauge and have 26 scct’ons. 
Note air conditioning trunk (central station 
type); the room is totally enclosed with 
brick and glass block. Lighting is fluores- 
cent, 50-inch 100-watt lamps. The flooring 
is maple with machines resting on concrete 
islands. Supplies are kept on steel shelves. 
Leg inspection department (not shown) is 
to left of picture 


Seamers at work on safety tables. 


4. Looping, seaming 

ava gerey inspection 

departments, separat- 
ed from finished goods stock room by fencing. Mapic flooring; fluores- 
cent lighting; tinted windows. Grey goods are ~— in steel] racks. 
Inspection forms are of expansion type 
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1. The Shannon Hosiery Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga., one of 
the South’s most modern full-fashioned plants, was cons‘ruct- 
ed during 1939. H'gh grade chiffon silk hosiery are manu- : | f 


factured and sold direct to retailers by the company’s own 
selling organization, under the brand of ‘‘Shaleen’’. Space 
is availabie for future expansion , , 










6. View in the dye-house laboratory. Equipment here (as 
well as knitters’ cabinets and menders’ tables) is of stan 
less steel 














7. Section of dye-house, showing Monel metal 
rotary dyeing machines. Water is scftened be 
fore being used. Color matching lamp is not 
shown ; ; ; : 





8 Boarders at work on the automatic rotating 
machine. Lighting here is incandescent 


9. The finishing room. Tables are specially constructed ‘tor 
inspection purposes—board in front of inspector provides 
background to inspect against. Hose are placed on frortable 
bakelite boards to prevent snags and to keep lots separate 
Lighting is mazda fluorescent 
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10. Shipping and finished goods storage departments Full 
boxes of ‘‘Shaleen’’ are kept here. Inventory is permanent 
so that shipments can be made on day of order. Lighting is 
incandescent with glasstee] diffusers 
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The Competing 


Bracket 
(Continued from page 144) 


This is done both as a health and 
beauty measure, as well as for the 
psychological effect on the opera- 
tives of working in a clean place. 

It might be wondered by some 
readers what the cost of the fore- 
going items of building mainte- 
nance will cost. Naturally this will 
vary with the size and age of the 
individual mill, but one point that 
we can bring forcibly home is that 
it costs much less to maintain the 
plant buildings adequately than it 
does to forget it for several years 
and then have everything done at 
once, 


Maintenance of Personnel 


The three “M’s” of any manufac- 
turing plant are men, materials and 
machines. Each is indispensable. 
But in a hosiery mill the term 
“men” will of necessity include wo- 
men also, 

It is of primary importance that 
the hosiery mills of today maintain 
some system for the training of op- 
eratives. We can have the finest 
machines available, we can have the 
best of material to work with, but 
if we permit ourselves to reach the 
point that we have no _ surplus 
trained operatives, we will find 
ourselves in the position of the man 
caught with his pants not in the 
up position. 

Needless to say, the training of 
operatives is an expensive proceed- 
ure, especially so under present 
legislation, but the mills will do 
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well to take advantage of the few 
learners that will be granted a 
plant by Washington. At our full- 
fashioned mill we take an untrain- 
ed knitter and place him with the 
fixer, where he receives instruction 
in the basic mechanics of knitting. 
He is told the necessity of keeping 
the machine in good working order, 
and is taught to handle it with all 
possible care. After this, the new 
emplovee is put with an experienc- 
ed knitter, one who has been espe- 
cially selected for his ability to 
train a man, and a period starts of 
needle straightening. 


When the new employee has 
learned to straighten needles after 
a fashion, usually requiring about 
one week, he is put on a machine 
with another knitter, but the train- 
ing in needle straightening contin- 
ues for an hour each day until the 
new knitter is proficient. It then 
continues only an hour each week, 
and finally is dispensed with alto- 
gether, only after the student is 
thoroughly capable in straightening 
needles. 


If an employee is hired for an 
operation other than knitting, the 
procedure is much the same, except 
instead of straightening needles 
the student must become proficient 
in the most important details of the 
particular job. 


Naturally, the training costs us 
money because we must place an 
experienced knitter with the stu- 
dent to teach him or her the job. 
But we have found that employees 
trained in this manner can operate 
a job much quicker and are more 
efficient employees than when 








they are simply placed with an ex- 
perienced operative as a helper. As 
a matter of fact, we are able to 
train a knitter in two and a half 
months by our system and a topper 
in three months. 

Along the line of employee train- 
ing, each of the supervisors of the 
departments should have an under- 
study in training so that the de- 
partment can continue to operate 
efficiently should it be necessary 
for the supervisor to be away. 

We all strive to keep our labor 
turnover low, because this also is 
expensive, but as long as an em- 
ployee is treated properly and is 
paid in accordance with the wage 
scale in the community, the labor 
turnover problem will take care of 
itself. 

Our employees know that we ap- 
preciate suggestions on improved 
manufacturing methods, and often 
they come into the production man- 
ager’s office. or that of the presi- 
dent, to pass along some helpful 
idea. 


Safety Program 


One other point in our personne! 
program is to teach the employees 
the value of working safely. We do 
this because it is the humane thing 
to do, but every manager knows of 
the expense involved to the mill 
when an efficient operative is out 
with an injury and a learner must 
operate his machine. 

It should be a rule in every mill 
that no cleaning must be done while 
the machine is running, and that 
every fixer must pull the switch on 
the machine before beginning work 
on it that may cause him injury 
should it be started up suddenly. 
This may require just a little more 
time on the part of the fixer, but 
we have found it to be a good 
policy. 


Checking on Quality 


Two other things that should 
rightly come in the program of 
maintenance in a hosiery mill are 
keeping quality and production at 
proper levels. The supervisors of 
each department have regular per- 
iods in which to report their pro- 
duction, and must submit explana- 
tory notes if for some reason the 
production is off. 

In maintaining quality, we have 
a test that we run on our full-fash- 
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They Mean a Lot 
To ME! 


cc FFICE WORK puts a girl on the spot as far as stockings are 
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forever hitting against rough fur- 


niture — that takes a terrific toll 
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in wear and tear. Yet you can’t £ 
afford to be seen with a run ora _ , 
wrinkle. You have to look trim 
and smart—always. Thanks to 
hosiery like this—sheer but really 
strong ...and low priced, too— 


I’ve solved the problem neatly! 7? 


Women who work in offices offer an increas- 
ingly profitable market for your hosiery if 
it measures up to their critical standards. 
Torrington Needles — made and _ finished 
by special machine methods—will help your 
equipment turn out the smartly fitting, 
smoothly knit, serviceable stockings that 


win and hold customers. 
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TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 
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PHOTOS SHOW HOW SPECIAL TORRINGTON METHODS 
PROTECT NEEDLES AND PROVIDE QUICK, EASY 
IDENTIFICATION FOR USERS 


Here the camera reveals why Torrington needles are clean...immaculate... 
rust-free. It is because the packaging is done in air-conditioned, humidity- 
olled rooms. And the paper used for envelopes is of a special kind. Tough. 
Strong. But gentle to needle finishes. Acid-free, it keeps needles immaculately 
clean... protects them against moisture 

To provide even further protection, boxes also are of special cardboard that 
minimizes damage in transit. From factory to shipping room the entire packaging 
procedure is controlled with the same machine-minded precision with which 
Torrington needles are produced! It is packaging that saves you time and trouble. 

Labeling, too, 1s systematized for users’ 
convenience. Each envelope is marked with 
the style, shape, gauge and system number of 
the needle it contains. This system number 
simplifies distribution in the 
».. prevents needles from getting mixed... 
makes identification quick and easy... facili- 
tates handling and re-ordering. 

Shown here are some of the steps in this 
that makes Torringtons 


systematic method 


safer and easier to use. Let this precision 
packaging help you increase needle and knit- 


~ > 


ting efficiency in your mill! 


Labels are filed in separate drawers—each 
clearly marked to prevent error. 


The Torrington Company. . 


\ 
' c @ 


LATCH 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. « ESTABLISHED 1866 


1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 


gton Company, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
Factories at: Torrington, Conn. Orange, Mass. Upper Bedford, Quebec. 





CAMERAS EYE REVEALS SECRET 
OF TORRINGTON'S RUST-FREE 
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Envelopes are stamped for system number 
for easy reference by users. 


Skilled hands attach labels by precision 
methods that assurecorrect identification. 
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NEEDLE PACKAGING METHODS 









TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE §S 


The Torrington Co., Inc. ...200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill E. G. Paules 





Coventry, England. 


c 


Blelock Manufacturing Co., 1709 Locust St 
Bendix Building 


The Torrington Co., ltd.,137 Wellingtor 


The S. M. Supplies Co... . 210 South Street, Boston, Mass 
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ioned machines twice weekly. 
Starting with the legger, we mark 
a set of goods on a machine with 
pins indicating the machine and 
number of head. These are mea- 
sured in the grey and then carried 
into each department to be made 
into finished goods, with the pins 
still in position to identify the head 
and machine. After the goods are 
finished, each department head in- 
spects them, and if defects are dis- 
covered, proper precautions are tak- 
en to see that they are corrected. 
Besides the inspection by the de- 
partment heads, the whole test is 
co-ordinated by one man who in- 
spects everything and determines if 
correction has been made. 

We have heard of hosiery mills 
in which there are invisible losses, 
but we have never encountered this. 
The foreman or forelady of each 
department makes out the produc- 
tion tickets and if there is a short- 
age or overage, it is straightened 
out immediately. 


Machinery Maintenance 


There is little need to point out 
the necessity of keeping the gener- 
al machinery and the productive 
machinery in good working order. 
We are of the opinion that a set 
schedule should be followed so that 
nothing is overlooked. 

The boiler room is_ inspected 
twice daily by the maintenance 
man. If something is’ found 
wanting, and cannot be repaired 
while the boiler is in operation, it 
is done on the week-end. 

The upkeep of the motors is of 
prime importance. They are 
checked weekly for proper lubrica- 
tion and for general condition, 
such as brushes, end play, etc., and 
the chain drives are tightened then 
if needed. The air conditioning 
unit is cleaned and kept up in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of 
the manufacturer. 

Many mills go to the expense of 
buying the finest lighting units 
that can be purchased, and then 
forget about them. The lighting 
system should be gone over at reg- 
ular periods, three months at a 
minimum, and taken out and thor- 
oughly cleaned. They should also 
be wiped off at regular intervals 
during cleaning periods. 

At this time we will not attempt 
to go into a system of maintenance 


for the productive machinery, as 
that is a story within itself, but it 
is our opinion that there should be 
a separate cleaning and oiling 
crew, and the crew should adhere 
to rigid schedules. This should be 
done at night after the last shift 
has gone. It is obvious that this 
work should be supervised by a 
person familiar with the hosiery 
mill, and one that knows the me- 
chanics of the various machines 
that must be cleaned and oiled. 
The supervisor could report such 
things as stuck bearings, broken 
castings, etc., to the maintenance 
crew or fixers. 

The needles, slurcocks, sinkers, 
etc., could be inspected at the first 
of each month and replaced when 
needed. If the needles are found 
to be out of-line, the knitter should 
be made to straighten them on his 
own time, stopping the machine un- 
til all needles are properly placed. 
If this is done once or twice, the 
knitters will make certain to keep 
their needles pliered properly from 
then on. 

When running crepe yarn the 
needles should be changed every 
three years at least, and the sink- 
ers changed at the same time. The 
dividers could be replaced every 
second re-needling, and the press 
edges, sinker heads every third re- 
needling. There need be no definite 
procedure for changing the cams 
as a worn cam will show up by the 
operation of the machine, and their 
changing will be continuous. 

The seamers and loopers must be 
inspected regularly by the depart- 
ment head, with the dyeing and 
boarding equipment being inspect- 
ed casually weekly and thoroughly 
for general overhauling four times 
a year. 

In closing, we might have the 
finest ideas about setting up a pro- 
gram of mill maintenance, but just 
as important is to have some sys- 
tem whereby we can check on what 
is done and what has been neglect- 
ed. A_ systematic program of 
maintenance, with the _ proper 
check-up on work done, is the most 
efficient and inexpensive manner in 


which to run a hosiery mill. 
—— 


Cross-Index for 1939 


If you have a complete file of the 
1939 issues of “Cotton”, write the 
editors for last year’s Cross-Index of 
all articles. This will be sent with- 
out charge. 
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Hanes Hosiery Mills 


(Continued from page 146) 
struction with a canopy of steel 
metal decking covered with compo- 
sition roofing. 

As access to the property can only 
be gained through the main en- 
trance or through the _ shipping 
room entrance, a protecting fence 
is only on the loading platform side 
of the building. 

The new addition was designed 
by, and built under the supervision 
of Albert Kahn, Inc., architects and 
engineers. 

All goods made in the mill pass 
in straight line production. Most 
of the stockings made are silk, 
there being many styles, from 2- to 
7-thread. The company makes ship- 
ment to every state in the Union 
and to many foreign countries. 
Sales are handled by the selling 
firm of Hanes Associated Mills, a 
company owned by the Hanes Ho- 
siery Mills Company. 

At the present writing the com- 
pany employs over 2,300 persons. It 
also has its own employment office 
and personnel administration. Em- 
ployees go in for sports, with com- 
petition being both interdepart- 
mental and with other mill teams. 
The company maintains its own 
gymnasium and sports fields. 

—— 
Gulick Vice-Chairman of 

National Association Committee 

. FP. 
of National O1 
Harrison, N. J.., 
vice-chairman of the 
the National 


Gulick. chairman of the board 
Products Company. 
heen 
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tices Committee of 
Clition of Manutacturers. 
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The 100th Anniversary 

of Emery Industries 
1840 that Thomas Emery 
Candle Company. 
Cin 


It was in 
founded the Emery 
now the Industries, ine.. 
cinnati, Ohio. 
on Sycamore Street, this company has 
makers 


Emery 
From a one story plant 
grown to be Aierica’s largest 
of stearie and oleic acids, and has con- 
tributed dozens of new products to the 
advancement of the chemical industry 
Within the last decade improve 
ments in fatty acid new 
Twitchell products, the Sanitone clean 
ing process and the Duratone laundry 


new 


materials, 


method have come from the laborator 
ies of this company, where chemists are 
constantly at work seeking new pro 
ducts and new processes to serve Amer 
ican industry. 
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Hosiery Industry Conierence 


ENTHUSIASTIC 

to conduct 
prehensive survey of equipment in the 
hosiery industry was given at the an- 
nual Hosiery Industry Conference, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, January 17-18. The survey 
will be undertaken at once, will cover, 
if at all possible, second-hand equip- 
ment in brokers’ hands, and will bring 
up-to-date the record of the preceding 
census of six years ago. 

The report of the proposed survey 
will present much information of value 
to the industry. It will show the num- 
ber of machines of each general type 
(seamless, full-fashioned, etc.) in the 
various states, and, on full-fashioned, 
will indicate the gauge and number of 
sections, for example: it will show the 
age of the equipment—and with this 
information, related to the previous 
survey, will reflect accurately style. 
veographical, and modernization 
trends. 

Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man 
ufacturers, directed the Con 
ference,, presented at the meeting last 
month a general picture of the hosierv 
industry as reflected by number of 
Plants in the industry, by geographi 
al areas, 1934-19389. The picture, show 
ng the total industry, and the chang 
es, North and South, for the seamless 
ind full-fashioned of June 
1934, January 1 
s given in the aeccompanving 
‘rom Mr. Constantine's report. 


a plan 
com- 


approval of 
immediately a 


who 


groups as 
and January 1940. 
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Trends in Full-Fashioned 


At a conference meeting of full-fash 
ned manufacturers, during the gener 
conference va report Was presented 
content of ladies’ 


shipments for 


nalyzing the fiber 


ll-fashioned hosiery 


the 15 years between 1921 and 1939. 
The report brings out some facts which 
are particularly interesting at this time 
when the full-fashioned industry, be- 
cause of the current high price of raw 
silk, is preparing to introduce part- 
silk full-fashioned constructions to 
take the place of all-silk constructions. 
full-fashioned shipments in- 
creased from 7,600,000 dozen pairs in 


Ladies’ 


NUMBER OF PLANTS in the 
HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


June J 
1934 1939 
910 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 793 
Full-Fashioned Total 


North .. 
Pa. including Del. 
N y 


, 


N. J., N. Y. and N. 
West and Mid. West 


North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Georgia ...... 
Other South 


Seamless Total 

North | 
Pa. including Del. 
N. J., N. ¥Y. and N. E... 
West and Mid. West 


North Carolina 
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Georgia . iv 

Other South 3 c 49 


1921 to 42,000,000 dozen pairs in 19388. 
When the 1939 figures are fully avail- 
a slight 
the vear previous. In 


able they will probably show 
increase 
1921 barely 13 per cent of the ship 
ments were of all-silk constructions. 
By 1937, 75 per cent 
and 
through 
eent had 
but by 1937 
minished to 23 per cent. 
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were up to 77.5 per cent, and remained 
at over 65 per cent in 1923, 1925, 1927, 
1929 and 1930. A return to part-silk 
stockings at this time would therefore 
be a return to a condition which pre- 
vailed as late as 1930, and which, as 
late as 1934, represented over 48 per 
cent of the ladies’ full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 

The Industry Conference 
drew this year its largest attendance, 
for a program that covered the timely 
topics of the economic effects of war, 
the hosiery commodity situation, and 
trade opportunities in Latin America, 
as well as the wage-hour law in the 
hosiery industry. These topics were 
handled capably by experts in each 
field. and the information and stimu- 
lation produced by their addresses, and 
an afternoon of executive group ses- 
sions for various types of manufactur- 
ers on merchandising and operating 
problems, made the occasion a complete 
success, 


Hosiery 


Economic Effects of War 


On Wednesday morning, Murray 
Shields, economist of the Irving Trust 
Company, discussed the “Economic Bf- 
fects of War.” Warning the manufac 
turers to reserve judgment on the ef- 
fects of the current conflict, he review- 
ed the trends in conditions and effects 
of the 1914-1918 war, and showed the 
differences thus far prevailing, in the 
field, in connection with the 
present conflict. He declared that the 
United States will experience a boom 
only if the material needs of the Allies 
are inereased, if submarine and 
airplane warfare effect a transporta- 
tion shortage. A war boom, he said, 
ereate and not solve 
nature now 
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confronting us: restriction of initia- 
tive: labor relationships, an increasing 
deficit, and the problems of agricul- 
ture and unemployment, and warned 
against undue expansion to care for in- 
creased war needs. The basic U. S. 
problem, he declared, is putting private 
industry back to and the 
price policy of the federal administra- 
tion, especially as to finished goods, is 

The general price level 
held down, he explained, 
monetary, banking, and fiscal 
policies are inflationary. He defended 
the profit motive against the current 
“anti-profiteering” agitation, demon- 
that industry generally has 
taken a reasonable profit, and that the 
greatest source of “profiteering” 


voluntary and not deliberate. 


work. new 
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‘annot be 
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Hosiery Commodity Trends 


The remainder of the session was 
devoted to expert discussion of trends 
in the commodities used by hosiery 
mills. Dean Hill, of the Mercerizers 
Association of America, discussed cot- 
ton yarns, citing how within recent 
months, many full-fashioned silk hosi- 
ery manufacturers have begun using 
mercerized cotton in welts and plated 
feet. and that the production of wo- 
men’s full-fashioned mercerized cotton 
hosiery in October 1939 was 7 times 
greater than in the same month in 
1938. He told of the current hosiery 
project of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, producing in two years 25 differ- 
ent styles of full-fashioned mercerized 
cotton hosiery, and urged mills to study 
them. He also told of the improve- 
ments made in mercerized yarns, as to 
higher twist, more even matching in 
dyeing. etec.—and the discovery that 
mercerized cotton yarn will absorb and 
evaporate perspiration twice as fast as 
unmercerized cotton yarn, even though 
plated with silk on the outside. He 
emphasized the style attraction of a 
variety of hosiery to fit the several 
phases of the woman’s wardrobe; men- 
tioning the below-the-knee sock, of 
lisle yarn, for sports costumes. 


Hunt Speaks on Rayon 


Stanley B. Hunt, editor of the Rayon 
Organon, spoke next on rayon in the 
hosiery industry. He reviewed the his- 
tory of rayon in hosiery from the early 
1920s, with especial reference to style. 

From 1934 to the present, Mr. Hunt 
pointed out, the hosiery industry has 
taken almost consistently 5 per cent 
of total rayon shipments, and that in 
the tight rayon market of the past sev- 
eral months, rayon producers have con- 
tinued to furnish the hosiery industry 
about 5 per cent of their shipments. 

As to the situation on 50-denier yarn, 
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Mr. Hunt at length justified the posi- 
tion of the rayon producers, which, he 
said, had been unjustly described as 
being one of indifference to the poten- 
tial market fo rthis size yarn in a re- 
cent trend toward it in fuli-fashioned 
hosiery. He explained that the major 
elements of cost, in producing rayon, 
are on a yardage basis (except for raw 
material cost), and that to produce 50 
denier rayon costs upwards of three 
times aS much as to produce 150 den- 
ier, wher the 50 denier sells today for 
only about two times the price of the 
150 denier. He added that the produc- 
tion of the finer denier reduces the ef- 
fective producing capacity of the in- 
dustry, and in these days when more 
poundage of rayon is wanted by cus- 
tomers, the tendency for the produc- 
ers again shy away from the 
“poundage-capacity-reducing” 50 den- 
ier yarn. 

Turning to research in yarns and its 
products, Mr. Hunt told of new yarns 
of rayon, and improvements in lustre. 
packaging, dyeing effects, ete. and 
then, he said, “we have nylon.” Ad- 
mitting that nylon stockings have been 
“oversold” to the public, but through 
no fault of the yarn manufacturer or 
the knitter, Mr. Hunt emphasized that 
the amazing interest in it indicates 
“that women are dissatisfied with the 
hosiery they have been getting. That 
nylon will, or will not. fill the bill, is 
beside the question. The point is that 
women want something better than the 
hosiery that you have been able to 
supply them with up to this time. 

“T surely do not know what the sta- 
tus of rayon and other man-made yarns 
in the hosiery industry will be 15 
years from now,” Mr. Hunt said. 
“They may or may not be the predomi- 
nate hosiery fiber. But I do think it 
is wise to caution the hosiery industry 
not to disregard these man-made fibers 
as some silk weavers did 15 years ago 
—much to their regret, I am told. I 
am informed that, in those days, cer- 
tain weavers were too proud to use 
this ‘nasty little fiber’, rayon, in their 
beautiful weaving mills and in their 
lovely fabrics. Yet, those weavers who 
did experiment with rayon have found 
several uses in which it is superior to 
the other fibers. I think it would be 
a tragic mistake for the hosiery indus- 
try not to be abreast of, and thorough- 
ly informed about, these many new de- 
velopments in new fibers for hosiery.” 


is to 


The Silk Problem 


Silk was discussed in a paper pre 
pared by W. A. Spafford, of Newburg- 
er, Loeb & Co., and read in his absence 
by Mr. Constantine, and by Paolino 
Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co. Both men 


of their discussion on the 
1939 rise in the price of raw silk, Mr. 
Spafford feeling it largely justified. 
and predicting a relatively high level 
for the future; Mr. Gerli declaring the 
$4.35 high in early January 1940 all 
out of reason. In October, with silk 
at $3.50, he dispatched a cable to the 
silk association in Japan, urging a 
more reasonable price basis and deplor- 
ing the unbridled speculation and its 
consequent price levels. Mr. Gerli, an 
important factor in silk, posed and ans- 
wered an interesting question, “How 
about a stabilized price for silk? “I 
can only say that the sentiment is 
strong for it,” he declared, “that the 
recent experience is teaching a lesson. 
and that efforts will be made to 
achieve that goal.” 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
executive group sessions for hosiery ex- 
ecutives only. Merchandising and op 
erating problems were discussed by 
four groups: women’s hosiery division. 
men’s hosiery division, children’ and 
infants’ hosiery division, and bundle 
hosiery division. 


spent most 


Trade in Latin America 


Trade opportunities in Latin Ameri- 
ca—and the problems they present— 
were interestingly discussed at the 
Thursday morning session by Robert P. 
Holt, of Amsinck, Sonne & Co. of New 
York, Inc., who has had a long and 
intimate experience in that field. Mr. 
Holt declared that opportunities in the 
southern countries are greater than 
ever for American producers, but em- 
phasized the complications and added 
expnes involved in getting this business 
through language, money and credif 
difficulties. “The field is open to 
Americans as it has not been for 20 
vears,” he said. “The demoralizing 
German barter deals have ceased. Ja 
pan’s invasion of Latin American mar- 
kets with cheap goods that proved un- 
satisfactory is receding, and Japan has 
failed to become an important factor 
in the consumption of Latin-American 
exports. Trade opportunities in Latin 
America today are real.” But, he em 
phasized, “Don’t over-estimate the busi- 
ness there is for you: don’t under. 
estimate the cost of getting it: 
with responsible customers or through 
old established and reliable export 
houses familiar with the field. Dont 
vo after business with inexperienced 
men.” 

The final speaker of the conference 
was Merle D. Vincent. director of the 
hearings branch of the wage-hour di- 
vision in Washington, who discussed 
the wage-hour law in the hosiery in- 
dustry, especially the granting of ex- 
emptions to learners. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Knit Underwear Output in 1939 at Record Levels—Prices of Fall 
Underwear Trend Upward—Full-Fashioned Hosiery Plants 
Curtail Drastically Due to High Silk, and Work on Silk 
Substitutes to Cut Costs—Production of Anklets 
Hit New High in 1939—Sentiment Optimistic 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1940 


THE HOSIERY and underwear industries enjoyed a good year in 1939 
so far as output was concerned and most enjoyed the best year in 


respect to profits for some time past. 


Indications are the present year 


will see textile production close to that of the previous year but hardly 
larger because inventories of the country were larger at the end of 
the year than twelve months earlier so it is evident that production 


has been slightly but not dangerously outstripping consumption. 


That 


cannot keep up too long without creating a situation to be avoided and 


one that cost mills so much only three years ago. 


The hosiery trade 


this year, worried by the fluctuations in silk, will no doubt turn more 
than any time in the past to synthetic materials and possibly mercer- 
ized yarns. 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of full-fashioned hosiery 
during the eleven months of last year, 
January to November, were 7.5 per cent 
larger than in the preceding similar pe- 
riod but the sharp curtailment of De 
cember in all sections of the country 
will take this gain for the year down 
somewhat when the official data are 
compiled. Interest of manufacturers is 
now centered upon the new synthetic 
fibers such as nylon that will come 
into larger production this year and 
more manufacturers are also putting 
out new lines for the spring season in 
which costs have been reduced by the 
use of rayon or cotton in the welt and 
feet. But on this point some manufac- 
turers say there is some resistance to 
too much of this substituting of other 
material for silk due to the short skirts 
and also because of the open-work 
shoes. These tend to keep all silk gar- 
ments in larger demand than they oth- 
erwise would be. Prices of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery for spring have been 
named by the trade and the same gar- 
ments show substantial increases over 
the previous list but manufacturers 
have brought out new numbers in which 
cotton or rayon have been used that 
will retail at the old price. The new 
numbers, for example, will be retailed 
in instances around 79 cents while the 
old all-silk branded retailer moved up 
to $1.00. How the consumer will react 
to this new policy will be seen in the 
coming weeks, some feeling that the 
industry should not go too much into 


substitutes but that it should merchan- 
dise slightly fewer stovkings but of the 
old specifications. 


Seamless 


Anklets have been and continue to be 
the outstanding in seamless ho- 
siery shipments. In the first eleven 
months of the last year anklet ship- 
ments were 44 per cent larger than in 
the same period a year previous, in- 
cluded in this are the shipments of 
men’s slacks while shipments of wom- 
en’s seamless increased 4 per cent or 
not as much as the full-fashioned end. 
Mercerizers assert they had the best 
production year in 1939 they have had 
in several years largely because of the 
strong demand for such yarn from the 
anklet trade. Most of the spring busi- 
ness was placed with the knitters be- 
fore prices had advanced too much so 
that the full effects of commodity and 
wage increases over recent months will 
not be felt by consumers until possibly 
the middle of the year. Jobbers, for 
example, state they placed contracts 
for seamless children’s goods and ank- 
lets before prices had advanced much 
and their customers will absorb the 
small difference and retail them at or 
very close to the old brackets. Knitt- 
ers of women’s rayon goods say they 
have experienced difficulty in getting 
all the yarns wanted, when they want- 
ed them for such lines. A fair sea- 
son is in prospect for spring cotton and 
rayon seamless for women but less so 
for all-silk due to advanced prices. 


item 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Manufacturers of the _ standard 
length half-hose had a smaller ship- 
ment year in 1939 than the previous 
year but this decline of about 10 per 
cent was far more than offset by the 
gain in the shipment of men’s short top 
socks most of which have the elastic 
top. Shipments of men’s slacks will 
hit a new peak in 1940 as the fad of 
these lines has now become a staple 
and they are widely worn in all sec- 
tions of the country. Perfection of the 
elastic top made their expansion cer- 
tain. 


Underwear 

The last year saw a very active per- 
iod for the manufacture of knit un- 
derwear and men’s and boys’ woven 
shorts, this being estimated at 47,000,- 
000 dozen. Stocks of such lines were 
somewhat larger at the end of the 
year than a year previous and manu- 
facturers should not go too far in in- 
creasing further their holdings in the 
opinion of most of the trade. Prices of 
these garments are strong as manu- 
facturers bring out fall lines. Buyers 
recognize that these advances cannot 
be stopped but they hope they can 
keep the garments close to the former 
retail brackets as they assert too much 
of a change in these would hurt sales. 
Inventories are about 8 per cent larger 
than at the end of 1938 but orders on 
hand were very much higher than a 
year previous so that even the larger 
stocks do not prevent the outlook from 
being bright for the underwear trade. 
They need the advantage of higher 
prices to bring real prosperity because 
mills did not profit much from this in 
the last twelve months. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Prices for Spring 
Advanced 


Manufacturers of women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery in the last three weeks 
have been establishing prices for the 
spring season covering goods for Janu- 
ary-February delivery in which ad- 
vances of 25 to 75 cents a dozen have 
been made. On the low end of the 
lines the smaller rise took effect, the 
general revision being from $5.90-$6.00 
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CONTACTS make CONTRACTS 
at the 36th Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM = PHILADELPHIA 
- APRIL 15, 16, 17, 18, 1940 > 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 
American dominance in this year’s premier show of the entire knit goods trade, makes it vitally 


important for EVERY manufacturer and EVERYONE who produces new designs—-new processes 
—new mechanical features—new trade-building ideas—to be PROMINENTLY represented. 
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COME IN—and CASH-IN 


THIS year’s get-together of producers and purchasers is one you positively can CASH-IN on. It’s 
an ex-SELL-ent opportunity. Don’t put it off—PUT IT OVER! MHere’s the way to sign your 
sales insurance policy. 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


The price of a space 100 square feet is only $150, and this includes booth complete with backwall, 
side partitions, desk, desk chair, Bentwood chairs, Crex rug, hat tree and regulation booth sign. 
Where electricity and steam are necessary, these are also included. 





For full information (and you’d better hurry) WIRE, PHONE or 


write to 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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to $6.25 a dozen where 42-gauge all silk 
ringless goods were concerned. On un- 
branded goods of 45-gauge there was 
an average advance from $6.75 to $7.25 
a dozen, while on 48-gauge numbers the 
revision was from $7.25 to $7.75. In 
spite of the current price movement in 
the full-fashioned end there still will 
be both branded and unbranded goods 
for distribution at former popular quo- 
tations. Such hose will consist of chif- 
fon silk with lisle or rayon tops as well 
as silk and rayon mixtures. Practical- 
ly all hosiery of this type will retail 
below a dollar a pair and under ordi- 
nary conditions they would find a cold 
reception in retail circles but in view 
of the high cost of silk they are ex- 
pected to go into a ready-made market. 


The consumer may be reluctant to 
accept them at first but once it is plain 
that the regular silk numbers are 
priced up 11 to 20 cents a pair above 
the fall price level this resistance will 
probably disappear. Typical of the 
branded end of the silk hosiery market 
were the new hosiery prices announc- 
ed by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
This firm started at $6.00 a dozen to 
retail at 79 cents a pair with three 
numbers being offered in this range all 
made with fine lisle tops. Gotham is 
also offering a new adjustable number 
in a chiffon with lisle stretch top at 
$6.60 a dozen with a suggested retail 
price of 89 cents a pair. The all-silk 
numbers start at $7.25 for the $1.00 
retail range, being all-silk in three or 
four thread with plaited foot. 


Julius Kayser & Co. advanced sever- 
al silk hosiery numbers by 25 to 50 
cents a dozen bringing its minimum 
all silk style to $7.25 a dozen and in- 
troduced goods with lisle tops-at $6.35 
a dozen with the new prices effective 
during January and February. The 
lisle tops are in 42-gauge ringless con- 
struction in three- and four-thread 
weight and will retail at 85 cents a 
pair. In publishing its new list Kayser 
said that on account of the great in- 
terest in the new nylon hosiery they 
had contracted with the pu Pont Co., 
for a substantial quantity of that yarn 
and will present Kayser hosiery of ny- 
lon at the same time as the rest of the 
industry. Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Stating that its new prices did not fully 
reflect the advances in the cost of silk 
quoted to change without notice. Gen- 
erally, styles formerly at $6.75 are now 
$7.25 a dozen and the $7.50 goods are 
at $8.25. The minimum retail price per 
pair on Berkshire silk stockings for 
early 1940 delivery will be $1.00 and 
the company’s branded line will in- 
clude numbers with Bemberg rayon 
welts to retail at 89 cents. No all- 
Bemberg stockings will be shown. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON S market correspondent.) 
Philadelphia, January 16, 1940 


The new year begins with textile activity above the average for this time of 
the year in most branches of the industry but some lines are less active and 
in general there is less excitement than during most of the fall. Deliveries 
are easier to get and fewer manufacturers in buying raw material show worry 
over much higher prices with the exception of silk. The latter commodity is 
in a class by itself but has reacted considerably from the peak set December 26. 

There is nothing to indicate that any slowing down in textiles will be 
severe nor is there anything to show that it will last more than a short time. 
Inventories of goods are somewhat higher than a year previous but they have 
not reached the dangerous proportions that resulted in the 1937 drop in activ- 
ity and prices, so that the present accumulations will and in fact now are being 
worked off especially in view of the continued healthy movement into con- 
sumers’ hands. 

Taking the branches of the industry: activity among underwear plants has 
been sustained and while stocks of such goods are somewhat larger there is 
nothing to indicate that the first half will not be another active one for knit- 
ters and weavers of such materials. Hosiery manufacturers had a very good 
ear in 1939 for volume and while curtailment is keen now especially in silk 
ines the year will see production at least as large as 1939 and with business 
in the latter half better than the same six months last year. 

Cotton has been steady to strong and while prices are not expected to jump 
quickly the trend in this commodity will be gradually upward and prices also 
of products made therefrom; wool is not apt to go higher for the present due 
to larger imports which will stem the upward trend until the new clip; silk 
will not go much lower and there is nothing to stop a new speculative wave in 
Japan from forcing our prices up again; rayon will be moved upward but not 
drastically this year. 

The higher commodity and yarn prices are forcing many manufacturers to 
use substitutes or to make a different type garment or fabric. For example, 
some weavers of men’s wear use a rayon blend; some knitters of silk full- 
fashioned use rayon_or cotton in the welt. These trends have divided the in- 
dustry, with some manufacturers standing on the former quality standards, It 
would appear in some lines the use of substitutes is to be recommended to cut 
costs but in some other lines where wearing quality is greatly diminished then 
the consumer reaction may be unfavorable for such manufacturers. 











Record Year for 
Underwear Predicted 


° 
by Institute 

The Underwear Institute has fore- 
east that shipments of underwear in 
1939 when the official figures are com- 
piled will create a record output, esti- 
mated at 47,000,000 dozen. That total 
production would be about one per 
cent over the previous peak in 1936, 
about 6 per cent above 1937 and from 
20 to 25 per cent above the years 1934, 
1935 and 1938. Through the first 
three-quarters of 19839 shipments were 
slightly in excess of productions but if 
the trend is as customary production 
during the last quarter included a sub- 
stantial quantity of stocks against 
spring delivery. It is estimated there- 
fore that shipments for the year ap- 
proximately 46,500,000 dozen. Mill in- 
ventories are in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory condition, the year end holdings 
being estimated at slightly under 7,- 
000,000 dozens. This is 8 per cent 
larger that a year previous but 7 per 
cent less than at the end of 1937. Not 
only is that inventory offset by unfilled 
orders on hand but it is also in keeping 
with the rate of shipments during 1939. 

Orders on hand at the end of Sep- 
tember were the highest quantity on 
record for that month. Prices through- 
out most of the year were at the rock- 
bottom level to which they had been 
depressed in 1938 but in the last few 
months modest increases have been the 
rule. In this time manufacturers’ costs 
increased mainly as a result of opera- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


From past performances of the under- 
wear trade the Institute says, “We 
would ordinarily expect 1940 to be less 
active than the record year 1939, al- 
though there is every present indica- 
tion of a good year ahead.” Today 
mill holdings are not unduly large in 
comparison with previous years or in 
relation to the heavy volume of ship- 
ments. Just what is the condition of 
wholesale inventory is not known but 
retail stocks appear modest and as 
long as they remain so there is little 
likelihood of a retail squeeze develop- 
ing. 


Nylon Hosiery on 
Market in Spring 
or Early Summer 


The pu Pont Co., in a recent an- 
nouncement, declaring that much prac- 
tical research remains to be done be- 
fore the full potentialities of nylon be- 
come definitely known, made public in- 
formation regarding its new yarn. It 
is anticipated, the company said, that 
nylon hosiery for women and later for 
men will be put on the general market 
by late spring or early summer of this 
year. Such hosiery will be marked 
with the pu Pont nylon label and in 
addition will carry the manufacturers 
or store brand. Nylon hosiery will ul- 
timately be available in various 
weights ranging from light sheer to 
service weight. No special care need 
be taken in washing and because ny- 
lon absorbs little water it will dry fast- 
er than other hosiery of comparable 
weight. Nylon hosiery will run but 
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less so than other stockings of the 
same construction. 


On the question of wear, the com- 
pany states nylon hosiery should, be- 
cause of its superior strength and elas- 
ticity, wear at least as long as any 
hosiery of the same weight. Wearers 
report they note a different “‘feel’” from 
nylon stockings as compared with silk 
but the difference is insignificant and 
disappears after a few days. Numer- 
ous hosiery manufacturers have an- 
nounced the beginning of production of 
nylon hosiery following extensive ex- 
perimentation. Among these have been 
Kayser, Phoenix and Holeproof. These 
concerns announce that beginning in 
February they would start production 
on a commercial basis. It is reported 
that nylon hosiery will be simultane- 
ously released to the trade between 
May 15 and May 30. Phoenix will put 
10 to 15 knitting machines out of its 
400 total on the production of nylon 
hosiery in February. This number will 
be gradually increased during the year 
so that by the end of 1940 the company 
expects to devote approximately 7 to § 
per cent of its equipment to producing 
such stockings. Holeproof plans to run 
six or eight of its 230 machines on ny- 


lon hosiery with finer gauges being 
$1.25 and $1.35. 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., in a 


notice to retailers outlined its views 
on this stocking and commented that 
nvlon will not materially affect the 
Silk hosiery 1940 
that some of the business in the high- 
er priced brackets will be shifted to 
nylon. It stated that nylon has prov- 
ed to be a suitable yarn for hosiery and 
that tests have results favor- 
able to the product but it added the ul- 
timate sales success to nylon stockings 
will depend of course on the reaction of 
consumers. It pointed out the quanti- 
ty of nylon available for 
industry during 1940 will be 
and for a 
neither manufacturers or retailers will 
he able to keep nylon on their shelves. 


business in except 


shown 


the hosiery 
limited 


considerable time to come 


Says Labor Board 
Aided Union in 
Berkshire Strike 


Testimony intended to show that Ed- 
win S. Smith, a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board, assisted the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work 
ers in promoting a boycott against the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.., 
was given before a House of Represen- 
tatives committee investigating the 
board in Washington. A statement by 
Edward M. Toland, attorney for the 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Davis Fuil-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Greenville, N. C., is expected to build 
a new unit in the near future which 
will house a boxing plant and finish- 
ing department. According to an an- 
noucement, upon completion of the new 
unit the hosiery will be dyed, finished 
and boxed at the plant. At present the 
grey goods are finished in Burlington, 
me SS 


Dr. E. R. Naylor of Athens (Ala.) 
College has announced that an undis- 
closed party has made a gift of 17 
hosiery machines to the college and 
that they will be installed in a mill to 
be located on or near the campus. Stu- 
dents will earn their expenses for the 
four years at school by working in the 
mill, 


name of a new 
Sweetwater. 
Mill build- 


Ine., is the 
hosiery mill opened at 

Tenn., in the old Larriane 
ing. Incorporators are J. R. Sizer, F. 
L. Kinney, and L. H. Wilhite. Edwin 
Sizer, formerly superintendent of a 
hosiery mill at Spring City, Tenn., will 


Hose, 


be in charge of production at the new 
plant. 


straightline 
sense of the 
and no 


that 
full 


conveyor 


It is understood 
production in the 
with 


term, belts 


bundles, will be set up in the new plant 


committee, was read by his aide Roger 
Robb in which the latter declared that 
the hosiery union called a strike at the 
Berkshire plant in the latter 
1936 although the union’s membership 
at that time included fewer than 500 
of the company’s 6000 workers. Mr. 
Robb testified he had found correspon- 
dence in the Labor Board’s files be- 
Mr. Smith and John W. Edel- 
man, former research man for the 
union, in which the latter advised that 
Berkshire merchan- 
dise would be undertaken. The witness 
said Mr. Smith transmitted this infor- 
mation to Louis Kirstein, an officer in 


part of 


Tween 


a boycott against 


Filene’s Boston, a department store by 


which Mr. Smith had formerly been 
emploved. Mr. Smith declared the im- 
plication in Mr. Robb’s testimony was 


completely untrue. The hosiery union 
called a strike against Berkshire in 
October 1936 and the union later filed 
charges with the Labor Board alleging 
unfair labor practices which were up- 
held by the Board. The company has 
appealed the Board’s decision. 


of the Monticello Underwear Company, 
at Charlottesville. Va. Production is 
expected to start in May. 


Hosiery Distributors of America, op- 
erated by A. O. Kaplan, has purchased 
the Folsom (N. J.) Hosiery Mills and 
re-opened the plant under the name of 
Atlantic Hosiery Mills. 


It is understood that the Jackson 
County Mills, Pascagoula, Miss., will 
be expanded. It is expected that the 
company will eventually have an op- 
erating personnel of 1,000 operatives. 


Moers Hosiery Mills, Inc., 1706 Ce 
dar St., Nashville, Tenn., has been 
granted a charter. Incorporators are 
O. A. Moers, A. C. Moers and Alfred 
T. Levine. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Company. Char 
lotte, N. C., installed fluorescent 
lighting in the knitting departments. 
It is also planned to so equip the sew- 
ing room. 


has 


Cherokee Hosiery Company, Hickory, 
N. C., is a new enterprise which will 
finishing of 


specialize in dyeing and 


hosiery. 

It is reported that Cooper-Wells and 
Company, Decatur, Ala., will construct 
so that the Knitting room 
may be enlarged. 


an addition 


High Silk May Mean 


More Mercerized 


Hosier 

ery 
Manufacturers of women's full-fash 

ioned hosiery have been foreed on ac- 

count of the high price of raw silk to 

substitutions in different 

to keep old 


price brackets to which the publie has 


resort to 
parts of the stocking so as 


hecome accustomed. Some use fine 


mercerized varn in the welt or use it 


to back up silk in the welt. Others use 


mercerized varn to reinforce the heel 


and toe while other manufacturers are 
using fine rayon varns for the same 
purpose. This 


noticeable in the spring selling of full- 


roing to be 


change is 


fashioned hosiery when women 
who cannot afford to pay 


pair of all-silk 


many 
$1.00 for a 
will turn to 


stockings 


such substitutes which can he bought 
for 79 or 85 cents a pair. In view of 
this some manufacturers feel that it 


iS an opportune time to promote full 


fashioned stockings made entirely of 
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Such stockings 


fine mercerized yarDs. 
several 


were offered quite generally 
years ago when the so-called silk boy- 
ecott was apparent but the movement 
then got little public support, first be- 
eause the silk hosiery was then so low 
in price, and secondly because the lisle 
or mercerized yarn was a novelty. But 
this spring with the public certain to 
become conscious of lisle or mercerized 
in full-fashioned the occasion seems 
avorable for a full stocking of the 
same material. There are numbers of 
this kind available as low as $5.00 a 
dozen and from there up to $5.50 a 
dozen. Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states in a report 
made public that results from the 
study of the use of cotton in women’s 
hosiery during the past year have been 
most encouraging. According to the 
report, methods of treating cotton 
yarns have developed that give increas- 
ed elasticity and improved finish. The 
report said the use of cotton in wo- 


men’s hosiery has declined tremen- 


dously during the last twenty years. In 


tm 


hose was made of cotton whereas in 
1987 less than 5 per cent was made of 
cotton. The report called attention to 
new methods of treating stockings 
made of cotton which make these ab- 
sorb less water and also preliminary 
that the treated cotton 
In addition the 
stronger 


1919 about 72 per cent of all women’s 


tests indicate 
hose snag less readily. 
hose were about 5 per cent 
than they were before treatment, no 
heavier, and seemed softer and smooth- 
ed to the touch than the untreated. 


Apex Appeals 
Reversal of Award 


to High Court 


The Apex Hosiery Co., of Philadel- 
phia has asked the United States Su- 
preme Court to decide the question 
whether a labor union which engages 
in a sit-down strike is liable for dam- 
ages under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. It appealed from a decision by 
the Federal Circuit Court at Philadel- 
phia denying damages against the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. Previously the Federal District 
Court at Philadelphia had awarded a 
$711,932.55 judgment against the union 
as a result of a seven week sit-down 
strike at the Apex plant in 1937. It 
will be recalled that the main grounds 
of the Circuit Court ruling were that 
Since the total production of the Apex 
plant represented only about 3 per cent 
of the output of hosiery in the United 
States the stoppage of its operations 
had very little if any effect on any 
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inter-state commerce and consequently 
would not come under the Sherman 
and Clayton laws, and despite the con- 
duct and actions of those who seized 
the plant in a seven week sit-down 
Strike in 1937 in the union’s efforts to 
organize the employees, their admitted- 
ly illegal acts did not necessarily con- 
stitute a restraint of trade because the 
primary object of the strike was the 
purely local one of union organization. 
The Apex suit for more than a million 
dollars against the City of Philade'phia 
for alleged failure to furnish adequate 
police protection, to be tried in the 
Chester County Court, is still pending. 


Constantine Criticized 
by National Economic 
Committee 


Criticism of the views of Earl Con- 
Stantine, president of the Nationa] As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
was expressed by the Temporary Eco- 
nomic Committee at Washington in a 
publicity release that dealt with the ef- 
fects of rising raw silk on finished 
hosiery prices. The statement referr- 
ing to Mr. Constantine’s advice to cur- 
tail full-fashioned operations to 75 per 
cent of capacity said in part. “It is 
paradoxical to urge restricting supply 
at a time when according to Mr. Con- 
Stantine shipments for the first ten 
months of 1939 show the largest vol- 
ume in the history of the industry for 
a similar period. A consumer demand 
of such vigor is in itself a bullish fac- 
tor for as Mr. Constantine states the 
law of supply and demand is still 
working. But he nevertheless urges 
not only must our manufacturers price 
their goods on a normal capacity of 75 
per cent of their maximum but they 
must also definitely plan to restrict 
their production at those points on the 
calendar where the valleys of demand 
occur. Undoubtedly as Mr. Constan- 
tine suggests buyers of silk hosiery. . . 
would understand any price increases 
due to increased cost of silk. They may 
have difficulty however in separating 
such increases from those due to plan- 
ned restriction of production and pric- 
ing based on an arbitrary cost formu- 
la.” 

President Constantine had presented 
the following policies as meriting con- 
Sideration by manufacturers: That 
losses on stock would be most severe 
in the event of a substantia] break in 
the commodity market; the present 
condition invites substantial curtail- 
ment and is not far different from the 
condition that faced the industry six 
years ago when manufacturers were 
compelled to curtail with the approval 


of the NRA Administration; hosiery 
prices should be made for only a short 
time ahead; any increases in price of 
hosiery will be adjustment not because 
the industry wants to increase the 
cost of its products to the public but 
rather because the advance in silk 
makes any other course impossible. 


Hosiery Industry 
Confronted with 
School Competition 


The hosiery industry is confronted 
with non-commercial competition of an 
unusual sort. An Alabama college has 
erected a mill at a cost of $50,000 for 
the production of full-fashioned hosiery 
and plans to complete three more such 
mills by 1948. Each unit will employ 
100 students working in four shifts. 
Several other colleges of this kind have 
been established. Ordinarily industry 
would be inclined to help along pro- 
jects of this kind designed to permit 
students to earn their way through 
However, with wage rates in 
below those 
unionized 

of such 


college. 
these mills considerably 
prevailing in commercial 
plants and with the number 
mills growing it is creating a problem 
which may in time become comparable 
to that created by prison manufacture 
which trouble the textile industry for 
years. 

Students are 
learner rates of 25 cents an hour for 
their first 480 hours of work. Manu- 
facturers of hosiery do not relish com- 
petition from mills paying such a low 
rate. In commenting on this, the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers said that while not overlooking 
the fact that it is expensive and un- 
hosiery 


expected to receive 


economical to manufacture 
when workers are principally learners 
and that the total amount of stockings 
that will go into the market will be 
comparatively small, any addition to 
the productive capacity of an already 
over-capacitated industry is to be re- 
gretted and should be discouraged. 


--- -@ --- 


Walter Toy of S&W 


Passes Away 


Walter Ludman Toy, 50, for 29 years 
connected with Scott & Williams, Inc., 
Laconia, N. H.. and 40 Worth Street, 
New York City, passed away January 
25 in Laconia after a two-day illness 
with bronchial pneumonia. 

Mr. Toy entered the office of Scott 
& Williams when its headquarters were 
in Boston. He served in turn as sec- 
retary, sales manager, vice-president, 
and in 1936 was elected president. 
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a. ae 
49th Year 


Davison s 


Over three times an ordinary year's correc- 
tions! A Seventeen Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollar Revision. 








Here Is the 
Knitting 
Industry 

Complete! 








The only annual register of the Knitting Industry 


NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES. 
NEW MARKETS, AND NEW BUYING SOURCES— 


2,351 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, 
etc. 
733 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, 
etc. 
605 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed. 
516 Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Agents. 


NEW ENLARGED LISTS NOW AVAILABLE 


1,281 Knit Goods Wholesalers with buyers; over 350 


new firms. 
1,040 Chain store reports—over 300 additional firms. 


1,796 Department Stores with Knit Goods Buyers’ names. 
OFFICE EDITION $6 POCKET EDITION $5 


THE NEW 49TH YEAR 
DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


represents an investment of over seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars by the publishers in thoroughly revising 
thousands of separate mill reports, classifying them by 
product, alphabetically indexing them and also including 
about twelve thousand allied firms. Arranged and edited 
with rigid precision, its eight hundred pages will bear 
the test of any examination! It is yours for only $6 in 
the deluxe office edition or $5 for the handy size! 











The Entire Industry Is Conscientiously Reported, 
Listed and Cross Indexed. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866“ 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey 
FORMERLY 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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DURABEAU 


LASTING BEAUTY’ 





| A HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN 
KLLUSTRATION 
GOWN FROM BONWIT TELLER 


Leading hosiery brands, DuraBeau Fin- 
ished, build sales . . . meet the clamor for 
glamour with cameo-clear beauty — loveliness 
that endures throughout the prolonged wearing 


life of the hosiery. 


‘Dade 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. A. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


ollins @ Westmoreland Sts.. Phila... Pa. — St. Catharines, Ont.. Can 


SCHOLLER BROS. 
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Cloth without Spinning 


or Weaving 
According to an Associated Press dis- 


patch from New Brunswick, N. J., a 
process for making cotton cloth with- 
out spinning or weaving has been de- 
veloped by M. A. Goldman of the Fi- 
bre Products Laboratory. It consists 
of arranging fibers into paralle! lines 
and then chemically welding them to- 
gether to form a laminated sheet fa- 
brie. It is said that the new cloth will 
provide a substitute for jute textiles 
hitherto imported from India but now 
unobtainable because of a British war 
embargo. Mr. Goldman predicts perma- 
nent displacement of jute by chemically 
processed cotton fabrics that will re- 
quire a million bales of cotton annual- 
ly. Products that may be made from 
this cloth are wrapping, baling, bags, 
window shades, tent materials, nap- 
kins. towels, etc. Spinning and weav- 
ing are said to be still essential for 
weaving of fancy and porous wearing 
apparel. The process is applicable to 
wool and rayon also. 

* 
Durene Demonstration Kit . 

The Durene Association of America 

has distributed a Durene demonstra- 
tion kit, which contains a swatch of 
unmercerized combed cotton fabric, a 
swatch of Durene mercerized combed 
eotton fabric, and a bottle of water. 
The point is to place equal amounts of 
water on both fabrics and to notice 
that the Durene fabric absorbs and 
evaporates the water twice as fast as 
the unmercerized fabric. This shows 
why mercerized combed cotton fabrics 
are cooler when the weather is hot and 
why they provide extra comfort, clean- 
liness and health protection the year 
round. 

* 


Stine of Du Pont Awarded 
Perkin Medal 


Dr. C. M. A. Stine, vice-president of 
E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., was awarded 
the Perkin Medal on January 12. This 
medal is awarded annually by the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for outstanding ser- 
vices in applied chemistry. 

¢ 
V-Belt Industry Announces Revised 


Ratings for Multiple Drives 
Based on studies of belt life made 


by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company engi- 
neers, in conjunction with industry 
representatives. the power ratings of 
multiple V-belt drives have been revis- 
ed to provide maximum belt life. 
Sheave diameters and correction fac- 
tors are now standardized according to 
formulas based on results with multiple 
V-belt drives over a period of ten 
vears. Overload factors are being ar- 
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ranged also to allow for the type of 
prime mover and driven machine. 


Companies co-operating in the new stand 
ards include: The American Pulley Com- 
pany, Browning Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, R. & J. 
Dick Co., Inc., Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Company, 
The Gates Rubber Company, L. H. Gilmer 
Co., Goldens’ Foundry & Machine Company, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Company, The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., The Medart Co., 
Pyott Foundry & Machine Co., Rockwood 
Mfg. Company, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, Worth 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation. 


e 


New Rating Service for 


Corrugated Shipping Boxes 
The packaging laboratory of The 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has completed a check 
chart method of evaluating effective- 
ness of corrugated shipping boxes. The 
rating service is free to all users of 
corrugated shipping boxes. 

Ten basic elements are listed in the 
shipping box check chart. They are: 
information, fitness, design, simplicity, 
impression, attention, color, display, 
merchandising and engineering. Each 
element receives a rating of 10 per 
cent to 10@ per cent, the rating being 
explained in brief remarks. Average 
of the ten ratings gives the “final 
score,” or composite picture of the 
packages effectiveness. A paragraph 
of “recommendations” completes the 
check chart. 


, 


a 

Durene News 

Final shipment figures for 1939 re- 
leased by the Mercerizers Association 
of America that shipments for 
the past year exceeded those of 1938 by 
54 per cent. Of still greater signifi- 
cance, according to a news release, is 
the fact that the 1939 shipments were 
ol per cent greater than the yearly av- 
erage for the previous five years. 


© 


reveal 


New Chemical 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 


poration, 30 East 42nd St.. New York 
City has announced Isophorone, a new 
chemical. The solvent action of Iso- 
phorone on “Vinylite” resins and other 
plastics is said to make it suitable for 
many solvent applications, including 
those for methyl amyl ketone 
has been used. Its solubility for basic 
dyes suggests its use in the preparation 
of dyestuffs, colored lacquers and 
printing inks. 


which 


o 

Two-Light Fluorescent 

The Miller Company, Meriden, 
Conn., has made available a two-light 
fluorescent fixture for the general il- 
lumination of industrial areas. It is 
said to have low cost and broad overall 
lighting efficiency. The new lamp is 
of open-end construction and utilizes 


the new Tulamp ballast with starting 
compensator which has a high power 
factor, provides good regulation of 
voltage and minimizes stroboscopic ef- 
fect. It is constructed of steel porce 
lain-enameled. 


* 


Orvis Brothers Moves 


to Larger Quarters 
Orvis Brother & Company, after 3U 


years at 60 Broadway, New York City, 
have moved their office to larger 
quarters at 14 Wall Street. The firm 
is among the oldest members of the 
New York stock exchange and is one 
of the few to retain the same firm 
name and same family control over a 
long period. 
e 
Feiker Becomes Dean at 


George Washington University 
Frederick M. Felker, general secre- 


tary of the American Engineering 
Council, who has had charge of the 
Textile Foundation’s educational pro 
gram since 1934, has been made dean 
of the School of Engineering at the 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* 
Haines Leaves Post 
with Hosiery Assn. 


Haines, Jr., on January 12 
tendered his resignation as director 
and secretary of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., concluding eleven years 
service in that capacity. This associa- 
tion was organized by S. E. Summer- 
field now chairman of the board of the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Mr. Haines 
and others in 1928. Its primary pur- 
pose was to conduct relations for its 
members with the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers and to pro- 
mote the principle of uniform 
rates and conditions of employment 
within the industry, on the theory such 
accomplishment would provide a better 
basis for the profitable operation of 
the industry. 

In order to adapt its policies to 
changed conditions of the industry the 
association installed an agreement 
with the union wherein provision is 
made for individual rate agreements 
which resulted in greatly increasing 
the activity of the working personnel 
of the association and Mr. Haines 
found it impossible to devote the added 
time necessary to the work. George F. 
Lang, president of the association, com 
menting on Mr. Haines’ resignation, 
said that he had conducted his work 
very faithfully and that his service to 
the association and to the industry re 
presented a significant contribution 
that will be missed. 


Joseph 


executive 


wage 
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= The 


FINAL JUDGE 


at the 


POINT 
OF SALE 











ASIMPLE 





Ny N where BPOATKAGINE 
THES ss “pays! 


Experience has shown that product competition its 
frequently decided at the point of sale by the pack- 
age appeal—thus the necessity for an attractive and 
appropriate package for your product, to coordinate 
all advertising appeals and to consumate sales. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing pack 
ages with unusual appeal—This service is yours without obligation 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville, Va Charlotte, N. C Kinston, N. C 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C 








TO UNIFORM FINISH 


Eliminate one important source of profit-eating sec- 
- onds and rejects with a Rochester Engineering 
Centrifugal. 


Rochester Engineering Centrifugals maintain even 
speeds by reducing out of balance load sway. A 
positive V-Belt drive and special extractor duty 
motor provides further uniform performance. 
Automatic timing and stopping times every run 
precisely to the second. Rust proof Monel metal 
construction with a hand-honed basket minimizes 
snags and chafes. 


Materials, design and construction of Rochester 
Engineering Centrifugals all combine to produce 









dl For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- for you that uniform finish that adds up to a larger 

R FIDELITY : ; : 

slats eet formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. profit figure. Write concerning your extraction 
| Winds f ayer 

ooo nt perce aceor ian problems. 


Circular Knitting etc. Write for catalog. 


Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 


es: ae “en = 

Ribbers “nde \ . 3 
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Wire Covering Machines es . = ROCH ES i ER ENG i ™ EERI NG 


Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 


ge > oe 8€8& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 
. 1G . AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
- Dept. 106, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 





PME REET MacHINE co. aS -- 
caemmnemaantors Ave-Philacelphie.Po. RE So) eee 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Yarn Prices Display Easier Trend But Recessions Moderate. Silk 
Drops After Hitting New High Late in December. Cotton 
Yarns Shade Lower and in Fair Demand. Worsted Counts 
Lower and Quiet While Rayon Price Unchanged 
and Demand Active 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1940 


AS A RULE consumers of yarns of the various types have displayed in 
the last month a tendency to use old contracts instead of placing 


much new business. 


They recall the painful lessons of the late 1937 


lower commodity period and do not want to get into any such position 


again. 
with 60 to 90 days prevalent. 


For this reason forward commitments have been kept in bounds 
In silk hosiery manufacturers never fol- 


lowed the market up to $4.65 that it hit December 26; instead they have 
bought only as needed and hardly any at the recent peak; now it is al- 


most $1.00 lower. 


Cotton yarns are easier but not importantly so, but 


new buying is quiet and in worsted there are few signs that knitters 
are going to operate extensively except possibly later in the so-called 


cheapener types. 


made fiber unchanged. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton has been firm over the last 
month and slightly higher particularly 
in the longer staples but in contrast to 
this carded yarn prices have declined 
approximately one half cent. Combed 
yarn prices on the other hand have 
remained very firm and there is a ten- 
dency to ask about half a cent higher 
than a month ago, reflecting the ex- 
ceptional strength in the staple cotton 
market. The action of prices along 
these lines also reflects the demand 
situation in the two types of yarns. 
The usual end of the year decline in 
both new business and specifications 
got under way throughout the market 
around the middle of December. This 
dullness in carded yarns has continued 
and shipments, while now larger than 
late in December, have not regained 
the level of November or early Decem- 
her. 

In combed and mercerized yarns the 
reverse is true and while new business 
in each type yarn has been quiet, ship- 
ments shortly after the beginning of 
the new year began to expand so that 
they have now reached a level as high 
as before the year end slackening be- 
gan. There is in fact a very tight de 
livery situation in both two-ply combed 
and in mercerized yarns so that knitt- 
ers placing new orders are compelled 
to wait several weeks before the initial 
shipments are made. Prices of two- 
ply combed in the finer counts have 
increased a couple of cents over the 
month but other sizes have remained 
unchanged. Underwear knitters are 
being quoted 36 to 37 cents for 3Us sin- 
gle combed and this is not much diff- 
erent than a month ago. In contrast 
to this firmness in combed knitters are 
being quoted lower prices on carded 
yarns, with ordinary quality being held 
at 23 cents basis 10s from the same 
spinners that a month ago were quoting 
24 cents. Super-carded cones have also 
weakened slightly but not so much so 
as the ordinary carded, the super- 
carded in 30s usually being quoted at 
32 to 33 cents. 

Mercerized yarn prices were advanc- 
ed 2 to 4 cents a pound late in Decem- 


Rayon deliveries are still tight and prices of the man- 


ber, this being the last of five increas- 
es made in this type yarn since Labor 
Day. It brought 60s two-ply ungassed 
up to 74 cents compared with 72 cents 
in the previous list and mercerizers ex- 
plained that it was made necessary by 
the recent sharp increases in staple 
cotton which processors declared is 
very well sold up. While new busi- 
ness in mercerized has been quiet this 
causes no concern in view of the fact 
that most knitters have forward con- 
tracts which cover them for the first 
quarter of the year. Deliveries on these 
contracts are going forward at a very 
active rate, averaging in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 per cent above normal of 
the last five years for this time of 
year. There is a good demand for 
American mercerized yarn from Latin 
America and from several other neu- 
tral countries so that most producers 
of mercerized are operating as actively 
as present supplies of gray yarns will 
permit. 


Silk 

After hitting a new peak of $4.65 on 
December 26 raw silk has been declin- 
ing and at the present time is in the 
neighborhood of $4.00 a pound so that 
it is selling at approximately the same 
level as a month ago. The decline has 
been caused by certain measures in 
apan discouraging the large consump- 
tion of this commodity in that country 
and also by the drastic curtailment of 
the domestic hosiery industry in De 
cember and early January. This cur- 
tailment of the domestic trade was re- 
flected in the silk deliveries for the 
last month of 1939 amounting to 21,128 
bales which was a drop of 11,113 bales 
from November deliveries of 32,241 
bales. The deliveries in December 
were by far the smallest of the year and 
were greatly under the same month 
in 19388.. Recent statistics indicate that 
the hosiery trade is using about 80 per 
cent of the silk consumed in this coun- 
try with the average over the last five 
months being 74 per cent. 

During the month the wide fluctua- 
tions in silk brought about a rise in 
the limits on permissible daily price 


fluctuations in the New York market. 
This limit was raised from 15 cents to 
25 cents per pound. It was widely felt 
that the old limit was too narrow 
thereby tending to hamper the normal 
functions of the future market as a 
hedging medium for the trade inter- 
ests Hosiery manufacturers have not 
been buying silk heavily nor far ahead, 
most confining their new commitments 
to not more than 60 days or 90 days at 
the most. 


Rayon 


With 1939 consumption breaking all 
records for the American rayon indus 
try and with reserve stocks both in 
producer’s hands and at the mills at a 
nw low, rayon producers are looking 
forward to an excellent first quarter 
business. Only two price changes 
mark the year end. American Viscose 
Corporation, advanced it 75 denier 
yarn 8 cents, A. M. Tenney Associates 
reduced their staple fiber 3 cents while 
pu Pont advanced its 50 denier 6 cents 
and its 75 denier 3 cents. At the same 
time the American Viscose Corporation, 
named prices on its Vinyon yarn and 
staple. Deliveries of rayon yarn are 
extremely tight and hosiery manufac- 
turers as well as other knitters have 
been complaining of their inability to 
get adequate supplies of yarn and this 
situation does not seem likely to be 
remedied during the current quarter. 
Stocks of knitting yarns in deniers 
suitable for the underwear trade are 
extremely small. Shipments of rayon 
filament yarn during 1939 broke all re- 
cords for the American industry. They 
were approximately 30 per cent larger 
than those for 1938 and 20 per cent 
higher than those for 1936, the previous 
record year. Shipments of rayon sta- 
ple fiber, including imported staple. 
were 88 per cent larger than in 19388. 
Preliminary reports indicate that fila- 
ment yarn shipments during 1939 to- 
taled 356,000,000 as compared with 
274,100,000 for 1938 and 297,000,000 
pounds in the previous record year of 
1936. 


Worsted Yarn 


Although supplies of domestic wools 
are reported to be much smaller than 
normal for this time of year there has 
been a soft tone in the raw material 
market and this has been reflected in 
the price of yarns which in some in- 
stances have eased about 2% cents 
compared with a month ago. In the 
absence of any large volume of new 
yarn business the trade has been study- 
ing new types of yarn intended to pro 
duce a garment resembling an all- 
worsted but really made from other 
materials such as cotton, rayon and 
mohair. For example, outerwear man- 
ufacturers have formerly used a single 
dyed worsted count and such firms 
have recently been buying a cotton core 
yarn coated with wool but selling about 
4 cent a pound less. Within the last 
few weeks they have begun to buy an 
even lower grade yarn which has a cot- 
ton core but is coated with a blend of 
mohair and rayon. 
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Style 50-8 


The Improved 


LANE 
DOFF TRUCK 


Steel Quill Box 
Built integral with 


reebdeaaacinnnit 


TRL LLL 


Angle-steel Dolly. 


Canvas Yarn Box 
Light * Sturdy * Smooth 


LANE & BROS., MFRS. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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beast 


Beauty tames the 


(of business detail) 





Does work stick on your desk like fly-paper? Do 
details buzz. buzz around your head? Turn all 
your troubles over to this handsome new desk 
Ediphone. Compact as a box of cigars . and 
completely enclosed! 














... On your desk ... or at your desk 


It’s fun to see how this “business valet” sweeps 
everything off your desk. Notes, letters, memo- 
randa, reports and instructions don’t pile up. Just 
talk your work away ... that’s Ediphone Voice 
Writing. 


Choose from two newly designed Ediphones— 
the “streamlined” cabinet type that takes up only a 
square foot of floor-space, or the 8%” x 11” 
Ediphone for your desk. Try one yourself. No 
strings attached. Write Dept. CO2, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street. 
Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 





hone 


OIlrCcCEWRITER 


Edi 


EDISON 


i V 
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There are WAYS > 
to buy 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


The od The 
HAPHAZARD WAY _|F AUDITED WAY 


ponies by the facts 
presented in 














and 


hasty judgment ABC REPORTS — 






































IME was when buying advertising space seemed like groping 

in the dark. With no facts to serve as guide through the 
mysteries of circulation, you had to rely on rumor and hearsay. 
You had to pick your papers by guess-work . . . and hope for the 
best results as far as sales were concerned. 


That day is past. Discerning advertisers now buy space with 
as sound a basis of fact as they buy a ton of coal or a dozen of eggs. 


The source of this enlightenment is the A.B.C. report—the complete 


official, audited report of circulation facts. A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze 


NET PAID CIRCULATION—how large it is, where it is, how it was secured. 


It is your insurance that you will get what you pay for. It protects the 
buyer and the honest publisher. It is made possible by over 2000 publishers, 
advertisers and advertising agencies. Together they provide you with this 
insurance policy. Use it. It costs you nothing. It may save you much. 

We will be glad to give you a copy of our latest A.B.C. report, containing 
the facts by which you can judge the value of this paper. 


COTTON = gutee 


Publication 


——— 





A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations=FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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REGAIN and 


Contifped. CLIMATE 


Cotton 1s hygroscopic contains 


moisture. Nature made it so. It 
comes to the mill that way. If it 
leaves the mill with less moisture 
content than nature provides, whose 


loss 1s 1t? 


Regain in cotton affects its weight. 
Further, it varies its dimensions, 1n- 
fluences its Elasticity, its Phiability 
—and its Strength. Variations in 
Regain are caused by variations in 


factory air conditions. 


PARKS Certified Climate 
regulates Regain 
continues Quality 
quickens Quantity 


and clips Costs 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 

















We Pay 
To Show You 





THAUMA BRANDS 


(For Wet Processing Rayon) 


Products are finely ground powders and are homo- 
genous to the N'th degree. Thauma Brands are manu- 
factured products and are not mere mechanical mix- 
tures of materials that can be bought in the open 
market. In the manufacture of Thauma Brands, com- 
ponent parts are reduced to a liquid or semi-liquid 
state and thoroughly ground together—recrystallized 
or dried and reground. Every small portion of any 
Thauma Brand carries its proportionate share of each 
of the component parts of its formula. If you have 
not tried these products, you have a fine and profit- 
able experience before you. 


out cost or obligation. 


We demonstrate with- 


There is an answer to your prablem in a 


Thauma Brand. 


Thauma Phos 
Thauma NXX 
Thauma DXB 
Thauma NXB 
Thauma NXXX 


Thauma Neutral 


Write for FREE Booklet 








ATLANTA, GA. 


COLUMBIA, S. C 
RALEIGH, N. C 


BUFFALO. N. Y 
TEXARKANA, ARK 
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: Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch : 





EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS Somerville, Mass. 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 





Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 


WELL BUILT MACHINES OF MODERN DESIGN 











re = = eee een Mangles 
+ r = = ¥ 
m@ Better Knitting % oe | Tea ecen Platters 


ee = i eee = Brushing Machines 
@ Proper Conditioning a anders 











= 5 Color Strainers 
Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and = : Batchers 
Softeners and how their application gives your =: Spiral Rollers 
‘ 7 : : Heavy Duty Bal! Bearin ~ -—peede shafts . / 
yarns better knitting qualities ... better softening, = : of Increased Diamet Inspecting Machines 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed - : Vacuum Extractors Singers 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed : set Openers 
| olders 

by ever 15 years’ experience in the treatment of : 

panne | - = Power Perches 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. = = Rollers, All Kinds 


Tacking Machines 


| : Sewing Machines— | | 
auvrel sor MANUFACTURING — Portable, 
Gray Room, | 

| 




















ME) LLL EEE 











COMPANY, INC. Railway Types, 
. Chain Stitch or 


Continuous Crabbing Machine for Worsteds, 
Butt Seam . . Cotton Worsteds, etc. 





Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 











A 


Prepared To Produce 


8 Haag New y eat head 6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


with To Meet Ene Annual Demand 
SHAMROCK | 
BASKETS & 
TRUCKS 


Out with the old... In with 
the new. Old and worn-out 
equipment will have no place 
in the happy New Year ahead. 








Certainly, a wise New Year's : (The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 
resolution is to investigate the : 

Shamrock line. Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 
Shamrock Canvas Baskets, _—: ance that expansion of production fa- 
Hampers and Trucks are built 3 OTHER cilities have been continually neces- 
better, they’lllastlonger. Your =: PRODUCTS sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. has 
jobber is ready tosupply you. —: Softeners the largest plant specializing in the 


Write TODAY for Catalog e production of warp sizing. Its present 
Shuttle capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. annually. 


MUBESEB ine | Qo) a 
= A Dem trati 
INC. Penetrants ere sat is 


MADISON, INDIANA a Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 
Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chem- 


ist (honored by American Chemical) 
Society as councilor), will help you with 
your sizing and finishing problems. 














“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SESTRELLTERT RTE 


CLEAN FLOORS 


171 








ARE ESSENTIAL 











MODEL 
20-C 


i Combination 
iy Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum 
Pick-up 

















LAWLOR 
MACHINES 


Manufactured by 
S.C. Lawlor Co., 
122 N. Aberdeen St. 

Chicago, Ili. 





Double-A ction Lawlor 
Machine Cleans Quickly 


A one-ngin' machine that does double 
duty: the Lawlor Model 20-C scrubs 
floors till they’re clean as a pin—then 
picks up the water by a vacuum, leav- 
ing a dry, clean surface. 


In your factory, the Lawlor Model 20-C 


will mean real economy—of_ time, 


money, labor! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 





THE 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1896 Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Ga. 


New Orleans 














IS the FIRST and LAST WORD 
with NORTH SERVICE 


=e The NORTH service man who comes to 
your plant is not merely a sizing and fin- 
ishing chemist but a practical mill man 
with long years of actual mill experience. 
He goes thoroughly into your processes 
and shows you how to better them with- 
out any guess-work or lost motion. 

Efficiency, plus, is further assured by 
the 36 years personal specialization of 
Frank G. North, aided by R. E. Howell, 
B.S., and other textile chemists and prac- 
tical mill men whose long years of experi 
ence in sizing and finishing have enabled 
them to develop and produce Sizing and 
Finishing Compounds, Special Formulae, 
Softeners, Tallow and Oil Products, Gums, 
ete., of super quality and effectiveness. 

NORTH Products, in 6 short years, have 
risen in demand from “scratch” to “tops”, 
in quality and volume. WEAVE-WELL 
Slashing Compounds, also made in dry 
size; FINISH-RITE Finishing Products; 
ROTO-CONDITIONER, the improved con- 
ditioning machine for setting twist and 
conditioning filling yarns; NORTHOL PC, 
the perfect conditioning liquid for all fill- 
ing yarn conditioning systems; GREASE- 
RITE Shuttle Tallow. 


Take advantage of NORTH 
Specialized Service by inviting 
a NORTH service man to your 
mill without obligation. 


FRANK G. 


NURTR 


INCORPORATED 


Manutecturing Chemists 





P. O. Box 844, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 92, 
Marietta, Ga. 

















. of ordering 
your 


alkalies 


result 
in 


savings 


A A M... often than not. such methods 


—_ add a hidden cost ... a cost that 

is hard to trace in the manufacture 

of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


4lkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compan 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicazo Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


av iva Y em te AB. eo 





“FUEL SAVINGS 


alone have paid back the cost 
of our Powers control in less 
than 3 years” 


on ttand it’s helped improve 
y ie the efficiency and health 
| of our employees. }) 


. tz 
1* . %c% 


@® Prevent OVER and 
UNDER -heating in 
your factory workrooms—offices and process 
rooms. Keep each room or department at the 
right temperature with Powers automatic tem- 
perature control ee e Powers control cuts heat- 
ing costs 15 to 40%—Speeds-up production by 
increasing efficiency and output of workers— 
Helps to improve the quality of products affected 
by temperature or humidity. Write for Bulletin 200. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg.,Greensboro,N.C. powers type © 
Offices in 47 Cities—See your phone directory. Thermostat 








49C 


POWERS suwtoiry conreot 
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Elextop Controlled 


DIXIE RAYON & 
COTTON SHEAR 


HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES 
DOUBLE ACTING SUCTION 
DEPENDABLE SEAM PASSING ELEXTOP 
PERFECTED CLOTH CONTROL 
BETTER TRIMMING AT HIGHER CLOTH SPEEDS 
UNLIMITED BLADE LIFE WITHOUT GRINDING 
NO OIL SWABS TO STAIN FABRICS 
FREE TRIAL INSTALLATION 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
rn 1°) 0: \ ae) eee -) 2010) CRC. man, cae & 
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PROCESSING CONTROL 


--THROUGH CORRECT 
MACHINE SPEEDS 





pevervenearetl ’ TELL 








for ECONOMY 
and PERFORMANCE 


There is always a best—and we honestly be- 
lieve DENMAN LOOM PARTS are the best— 


regardless of price. Reported advantages are: 





e @ They last longer High Speed Warper driven through a REEVES Variable Speed Trans- 

mission with automatic control, which insures uniform yards per min- 
: , ute from start to finish of beam, uniform density of beam and accurate 
es 3} They fit either side of the loom—no : speed settings for different grades of yarn. 


rights or lefts a 
[Imagine textile processing without speed adjustability! 
° © They are cheaper than the better grades No way to speed up or slow down a machine exactly as 

of leather, yet they give better service required by variations in temperature, humidity, ma- 
terials, winding diameters, production schedules, etc. 


° © They won't loosen on the stick aa , . ae 
y Difficult to imagine because speed adjustability, as de- 


¢ © They have no rivets or laps to “hang” veloped by REEVES, has become such a basic part of 
filling accurate processing control. No other method of speed 
adjustability provides the same precision and depend- 

7" They are uniform in size, weight and ability. That’s why leading manufacturers of textile 
quality mill machinery standardly supply REEVES units on 


their machines. May we send Catalog G-384. describ- 
ing REEVES units: or advise ona specific problem ? 


REEVES PULLEY CO., DEPT.T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS 


(KA 





LUTHER PILLING, 


Danielson. Conn.—N. E. & Canada Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite speed adjustability 

over wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and en 

' closed designs . .. VARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, direct drive fo: 

iE. W. S. JASPER, INC. GEO. THOMAS & CO.. requirements from fractional to 15 H.P.: 3:1 range ... MOTODRIVI 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn. & N. J. Manchester, England combines motor, speed varying mechanism and reduction gears 












i 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS a 
THE TERRELL MACHINE Co., Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C 


7 SAR A” LE 







= 
















SPEED CONTROL 
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“This is the Age OF SPEEDS _ 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING | 


} 





Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |31 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 


ie? Terttritiai ly sibae j 
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TRADE MARK 


. a | _— Established rporat 
a a ~~ Oo ‘ ‘ 7 °° ie >. : 1838 ME RROW sees ie 
Fr peNick & oom ll | es 
6 = an sucaRs & SYRUPS Tag 7 For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
XTRINES, GUMS, CO 1OWA ie | efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 


S, PIDS, 
ORN STARCHE _ . CEDAR RA | ' : 
new YORK, N.Y: ~~ _ SPARTANBURG, S&F 3 modernize with the new 


prices: ATLANTA, GA: * oO.  & - | MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


DE 











Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 











PPLIRASTLL Lt abaaaat) 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S&S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


rrereenene 1OTSORAARASRALL LITTON TTLLUELLELLLTLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL) GT LL 




















Remember... 


You can save Money, Protect Floors 
and increase Employee Efficiency by 
demanding 


DARNELL CASTERS 
7 ey 4 0 @) | dd 


These precision-made products are 
built to stand abuse. yet are kind to 
your floors . . . Ask your dealer 





eal DARNELL CORPORATION, Ltd. 
NEW DARNELL MANUAL cine cake: aaa 


DESCRIBING NEARLY 4,000 36 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
TYPES OF CASTERS & WHEELS 24 £. 22ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TOUTEGRREEGEORTRTLREE LENE 


peaetaniatin 
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GOLDENS'’ 


BALL BEARING 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT © 


















on all types 

eo} Mm ole) o)oyiet-y 
J ehbhad (-)- mmole) el-1— 

fob ae ME} efoto) (= 


DROP HANGERS 
POST HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


SATISFACTION 














LOOSE PULLEYS 
and 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 


We have patterns for, and 
an furnish Ball Bearing 


B to fit any mak d 
tyl f Hanger Fr 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


Columbus, Georgia 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial 
Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton 
Mills than any other manufacturer in 
the United States” 














GUARANTEED 


ik BOBBIN & hl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


Charlotte. N. C. Johnson City, Tenn. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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@@ 
DARY RING TRAVELERS 


you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
comlan any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O'NEILL. Box 720. ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


EUOTILEREOGTEIOREAGALOTEGEEEL ij j 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


New | 
Enginee rs 


IMPROVED 


Portable Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Drink and Food . 
paces Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Dispenser 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


for Industrial 
Plants | and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills, 


Write for catalog 


ond prices. | GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
ROCK HILL BODY CO.,, °°" 








RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


CLOCKS \ WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION SPECIAL REPORTS 


406 Gienn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
1203 First National Bank Building © Charlotte, N.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, mm & 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO « BOSTON e ATLANTA 






































“Smoother than Grease” 
NO BELT ee 

SLIPS with i\y ia | Since 1890 
Vacuum Cup 1 ‘“l ‘ Great’ Britain \ 
Metal Pulleys ge 








Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage]| 2” to 
You Save Money on Every Installation] 72” Dia. Solid and Split 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 4 = | 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See Part Sizes and Prices Below — without 


Dia. Face Price ; Price a drink— 
2"* x 2%” $1.25 Vo" — $3.20 INCREASE 
24%," x 2%” 1.45 — 3.35 our 
24%.” x 34%" 1.65 4¥." x54" — 3.95 PRODUCTION OS SE EON TS 
$ * x 3Y%* 2.25 6 ”~x5 * — 4.75 

Try one at our risk on your worst drive. You be the judge. OILLESS 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Cc., Inc. BEARING 
hens ee a % | Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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HE extent to which Fairbanks Dial Scales 


contribute to modern methods in commerce 


ES 


ws 


2 > > F 


Ss 


and industry is, in itself, the finest tribute that 


PARENT, 


could be paid to their long life and dependable 
accuracy. In steel mills and coal mines, in fac- 
tories and warehouses, in shipping rooms and 
railway terminals, in textile mills and cotton 
gins, in printing plants, packing houses, dairies, 
and, as a matter of fact, in every kind of indus- 
trial operation in every civilized country, Fair- 
banks Dial Scales point the wezgh. 

If you have a weighing problem, simple or 
complex, the organization that made Fairbanks 
the greatest name in weighing welcomes the 
Opportunity to help you solve it. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. 18, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. Branches and service stations 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
DIESEL EMCIMES WATER SYSTEMS oN 

PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS ae 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT Qe Cc 
FAIRBANKS SCALES SIOMERS | : 
RA/L ROAD EQUIPMENT AIR COMDITIONERS 


Steam UL 
Londensare \)\SS 


through the same joint 
That's the whole story = 


OU are probably familiar with the first chapter of this story. You probably know 
that Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints have totally eliminated stuffing-box packing 
—that they are self-lubricating; self-adjusting; self-aligning, and therefore the best 
means of admitting steam to dry cans, slashers, calenders, and Sanforizers. 















throughout the United States and Canada. 





But that is only half of the story. They are not only the best means of getting the 
steam IN; the type illustrated, equipped with syphon-pipe drainage, is also the best 
way of getting the condensate, air and gases OUT of the drums—through the same 
head that admits the steam. 


With the Johnson Syphon Pipe Method there is no waiting for rolls to heat as 
with the old bucket drainage method. By removing air and gas as well as condensate, 
the method keeps rolls hot—speeds up production. Types are available for all machines 
and conditions. Ask for latest data. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 






Rotary PRESSURE JOINT 


















































O a greater degree than any other, 

The Columbus provides the smart so- 
phistication of atmosphere, the carefree 
gaiety of mood, the quiet luxury of ap- 
pointments, the skilled attention to your 
creature comforts—the things that are in- 
separably linked with all that ‘Miami’ 


stands for. 


The impressive 17-story building faces 
Miami's famous tropic Bayfront Park, with 
Biscayne Bay and the ocean beyond. Its 
location is conveniently adjacent to the 
shopping and theatre district. 


No modern convenience is lacking— 
private baths and showers, steam heat for 
rarely cool days, soft water plant. 


There are two floors of spacious public 
rooms, not counting the Biscayne Dining 
Room, Miami's finest, atop the Hotel. 


All routine services plus many seldom 
found in any hotel are previded at the 


Columbus. 


New illustrated booklet gives full details. 


HHAHAMENKNNKONNKRRURRNl 











= LULUMBUS S 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statt of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton Georgia | 

















The Most Looked-up-to Address 
In ATLANTA 





« et ae -. 


For Comfort and Convenience 


Livirg up to its name, the Atlanta Biltmore 
offers the finest in accommodations without 
premium—courteous and efficient service— 
Conveniently located for restful sleep. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations . .. popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 



































MIAMI: FLORIDA 






























































ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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LOW COST AIR CONDITIONING 


in RAYON Throwing Room «** by the Bahnson Humiduct 


Tell us your problem. Bahnson Engi- 


neers and Equipment can solve it the a 
most economical and efficient way. ) ion mates co 
Winston-Salem, /1.C. 











A Big Name in Steel Fabrication: 


OR more than three quarters of a century the 





Tanks . Towers 
aeaiee a - | agua name of COLE has stood for tanks and other stee! 
mokestacks umes + er aca ; : iA hi 
Castings Pressure Vessels fabrication. Many of the wate! tanks seen in this 
Fabricated Steel Work ge geo ~~ section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Air Receivers -— cee town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
Welded Steel Pi Alloy Vessels . : 
— Digestors trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
— Vats for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
rage a acid, dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe- 
Lime Kilns Jig Boxes acid, aye, CauStiC SOQdGa, lUeCl, Olli, eTC., as as Spe 
clal kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 


clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 
Let us know YOUR needs, and 
write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 


Our Engmeering Department will gladly 
submit designs to meet any requirements. 





We can also produce special machinery for your 
own needs or for resale purposes. 








Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hos 
pitality: its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants: its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., President and General Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eOPRTMELEPT EC PET ORL peeL rPeteti cl acereri nm 


« 


SNEw YORK? 
3 | 


v8 














For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York a a, + /aar 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- : _|' a. (i TS me | < 
cess Of your trip will be enhanced by #j epee Ge cis 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its Far ice. | : 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The | ~aSe TOP AT A GREAT Hore.” 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the  —_— | 
superior service of this superb hotel ; # 1 block from Penn Station and Empire State Building 
have made it internationally famous. - €& B. & O. buses stop at our door 

SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 _ | LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 

The 4 Single from $3 daily ¢ Double from $4.50 daily 


VANDERBILT ‘HOTEL MCALPIN 


HOTEL - WSRoADWAY at 34th ST., NEW YORK. 
PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK U:; ag r ENOTT Management John J. Woelfle, Manager 
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5 ee lo SF rogressive Weaning Me Le WA 


Wou ane tnuled lo potn the qvowmg grou 
Of Mills thal are producng teller cloth 
al tess cost on modern looms equipped etth 
K-A Electrical Warf Hopes. 


Information on meguest, 


R. S. V. P. Wm. D. Whittaker, Southern Rep. 
P. O. Box 2063 R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Pawtucket, R. I. 









ICTOR 


MILL STARCH 
THE WEAVERS FRIEND 
@Always Uniform 











®Penetrates 
Distributed by . 
DANIEL H. WALLACE Thoroughly 


@®Boils Thin 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
®Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


®Dependable 














C. B. ILER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F.M. WALLACE | 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 





























‘The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 
eolumns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 

$5.0 18 inches —- er = 
20 inches 
50 inches ™ 8.80 


100 inches 

















tepted at display rate only. 
Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 














SALARIED POSITIONS 


Foremen .. . Managers Superintendents 


Our system of searching cut higher-bracket sala- 
ried positions, hiding your identity, increases your 
salary commensurate with training and experience. 
For valuable information, address Textile Dept., 


EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE, 
300 B St., S.E., Washington, D. C. 








Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Oorps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 














LINES WANTED 


Wholesale, Department Store, Mu- 
nicipal trade. Large rich market. 
Address Harry E. Reynolds, Resi- 
dent Agent, 4144 Lyndale South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Your 


Advertisement on 


This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacan- 
cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per month reach the 





textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 











‘“FINISHING MATERIALS’ ’ 


A complete...up-to-date...more practical...and enlarged Handbook for Finishers 


accepted and appreciated throughout the finishing indus- 

try, that it was necessary to produce a second edition— 
which is just off the press. n this new edition, a number of 
subsequent articles by the author, J. Andrew Clark, were 
added to the original book; thus broadening its scope and mak 
ing it even more useful to Finishers. 

All of the material—both original and new—provides a source 
of unique information and experience to the operating execu- 
tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 
everyday plant operation. In general, the book now covers 
those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- 


COTTON 


Tice first edition of “Finishing Materials’’ was so well 


1020 Grant Building 


cerization, laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 
materials and practices not found in standard text books. 

_ In connection with a discussion of the uses of these materials 
in the plants the author has interestingly rendered something 
of the source, background and production of these finishing 
agents. 

All of this information is now available in this second edition, 
in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 
Finishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 
55 more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all— 
and is well illustrated. 

“Finishing Materials’’ can be obtained only in conjunction 
with a 3-year ali sas to “Cotton” for $3.00 (Canada $4.50 


—Foreign $5.00) 
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FINEST. . for 
Every Purpose 


‘BLACK CORE 
Ar 


4 aree ” 


TOILET TISSUES 


— Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 

4 
Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 
VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 


COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


aad 


FULTON, NEW YORK 
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Putting ADDED PRODUCTION 
into your mill picture— 


Production increases of 10% to 90% are the rule after 
installing MODERN types of rings in spinning and 
twister rooms. Eadie rings for silk, wool and cotton 
twisting give amazing increases due to super-smooth 
operation at much higher rates. Our new style polish 
on spinning rings permits 10% to 15% greater pro- 
duction from your present spindles where new rings are 
desirable. For quick, sure production gains, look to your 
rings — and for the maximum increase through the most 
modern rings, look to DIAMOND FINISH! 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (455- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Fs RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ee “Twister R ings since 1873 


x 
Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














lL CORURDROTEDELEAADORROESRRLETTLOTT LTTE EE ieecieeepeeeieeey recdeeccecegery LEAL PAARALLLAALELLL aL LL ' LLL 


DYED WOOL STOCK 


COTTONLINTERS = ops 





The 1940 Model Proctor Dryers for the textile industry fea- 
ture important benefits...Speedy Production... Unvarying 
Uniformity ... Highest Quality Results ... Modern Simplified 
Design... Extreme Compactness...and Big All-Around Savings! 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: inc - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





Abingto! Pextils Machine? 
Works ; AZ 

Albany Felt Co , 

Aldrich Machine Works ld 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Aniline Products, In 
: _Inside Back 
American Cyanamid & Chem 
Corp 
American 
American 
American 


Magnesium ¢ /Orp 
Moistening Co | 
Monorail Co ov 


American Yarn & Processing 

("0 bal 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 1s 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co .176 
Armour & Co. ye ;' , 54 
Armstrong Cork Co : .109 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Ine. 36 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. he 56 
Associated Business 


Inc. . : 
Atlanta ‘Envelope re ee 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 168 


Papers 


B 


Bahnson ¢ ompanys 17% 
Barber-Colman Ci O. ..131 
Barkley Machine Works Sr... 
Becco Sales Corporation 6 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co. ..... 23 
Best Universal Lock Co. ..... * 
Birch Bros., Inc. . i .170 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ... . 7 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co. 24 and 25 
Bowen- Hunter Bobbin Co. . 64 
Boyle Co., Inc., A. 8. 129 
Brinton Co., H. . na 165 
Brown Instrument Co. 55 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co * 


Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 6 ] 


C 


Cameron Machine Co 


to 


~~ 


Ciba Company 70 
Classified Ads ; 182 
Cleveland Tramrail Division 128 
ISS SS 136 
Cocker ~e ag & Foundry Co..115 
Cole Mfg. Co., 179 
Colgate- Fh ey Co 42 
Commercial Factors Corp . 
Corn Products Sales Co 12% 


D 


Darnell Corp., Ltd 
Davison Publishing Co. a ae 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. . iin 


Dary Ring Traveler Co 176 
Detergent Products Corp. 169 
Detex Watchclock Corp. .176 
Diamond Alkali Co. ... 47 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 20 
Drake Corp. ' . , , : 
Draper Corporation I 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd . 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Dyestuffs Division <i a ao 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
Division 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. 


(over 





Pont dé Nemours & ¢ 
. Finishes Division 
De Pont de Nemours & Co 


~ 


Inc., E. Ll... R. & H. Chemi 

als Dept : 9 
E 
Katon, Paul B LBZ 
Ediphone Div., Thos. A. Edison 

Ine re Pee eee a seaee 


kxe utive x Promotior 
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Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fairbanks, Morse & ( 
Fidelity Machine Co 
Finnell System Inc 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process C: 
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(r;astonlia srush Co 
Gaston County Dyeing Mch. Oo. * 
Gastonia Roller Fiver & Spin 

dle Co 
Gates Rubber Co. ) 
Gaylord Container Corp 2 
General Coal Co. oan 
General Dyestuffs Corp 
General Electric Co., Lamps... 5 


« 
~ 
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(reneral Electric Co., Motors . 
Gill Leather Company ee 
Goldens Foundry & Mech. Co...175 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. .. 10 
Gulf Oil Corporation 22 
H 
H & B American Machine Co... i6 
Hart Products Corp. ......... 119 
Henderson Foundry & Met 

Works a ae . 40 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 

POMM .cecs aealatia, 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore 178 
Hotel Columbus — .178 
Hotel McAlpin be ; 180 
Hotel Philadelphian 180 
Hotel Vanderbilt .180 
Houghton & Co., E. F .129 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. . 49 
Hunter Machine Co., James <a 
Hvatt Bearings Division ..... 63 


International Nickel Co., Inc.. 


Inside Front Cover 


J 


Johnson Bronze Co. 


Johnson Corporation .177 
Kali Mfg. Co — .183 
Kaumagraph Co ' wT CSS 


hKeever Starch Co, eee Ls] 
itting Arts Exhibitior ».hen 
L 
Lune & Bros.. Inc... W. T Pee 
Langevin, George F , 
Laurel Soap Mtg. Co .170 
Lawlor Co., S. C 17] 
Link Belt Company . ood 
loper Co., Ralph E L176 
Lunkenheimer Co 16 
M 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 
Division Srey ae 
Maple F looring Manufacturers 
EES EY Say eee eee : 
Marquette Metal Products Co a 
Mathieson Alkali Works, In: 


Meese, Ine. 


Merrow Machine Co. 4 
Morton Machine Works. 3] 
National Oil Products Co. » hee 
National Ring Traveler Co. 174 


National Starch Products, Ince.. 
New York & New Jersey Lubri 
cant Co. ee ree ee 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corp. : : , Tore rT yA 
North, In Frank G, ea 17] 


O 


Old Dominion Box Co L65 


P 
Pabst Sales 
Page Fence 


Company 
Assoc lation 


Parks-Cramer Co. ..... L169 
Parks & Woolson Mech. Co Bee 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine. :s amee 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 138 
Perkins & Sons. Inc., B. F....14] 
Pittsburg Corning Corp . 65 
Powers Regulator Co. . ere yp 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Pe Pere ee eee 155 and 185 
Protective Life Insurance Co. 
Provident Life & Accident In- 

ee bean ioe 
Pure Oil Co. ...... 184 





R 


ES, a 173 
Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co... * 
Republic Rubber Division ee. 
Republic Steel Corp. ......... ” 
Reynolds, Harrv E. ......... 182 
Rhode Island Warp Stop 
a ne te ile ole eg 181 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ..... r= ne 
Robert & Company ...Front Cover 
Robbins Flooring Co. 72 


— Eng’g & Centrifugal 


Cor T.r.ScertrTre tae eee 2 
Resk Fill Body Co. . es ; 76 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. Pee .. 58 


Rohm & Haas Co lL] 


Royvee Chemica! ¢ 


S 


. * on [Indi iStrles, Ine. » 6 < 5] 
Saco-Lowell Shops an 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Ine 45 
Scholler Bros., Inc. .........163 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 142 
i a ere 171 
Seydel Woolley & Co. 170 
eB a Se 38 
Sherwin-W ili: ams Co. Se ech . ot 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. .178 
Barveme @ OO.. d. Mi cece vsver 176 
Snap-On Tools Corp. ss lala Seve 9 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine ° 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 172 
Sonoco Products Co. ....... 132 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. B. ..... 4 
Standard Conveyor Co. ...... 125 
Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken- 
ts 26 doce 60:6 6 eee eo 6 ° 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 48 
Standard Silicate Division .... 47 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ....... 15 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. ....... 938 
Stodghill & Co., Inc. ........ 167 
T 
Taylor Instrument Companies 58 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... . 
Terrell Machine Co. 173 
ERE ae 2 
— Finishing Machinery 
TTS Teer tc.e dee 

Te xtile ‘Machine Works ... 147 
Three-In-One Oi] ........... 129 
Torrington Co. .151 and 152 
Trust Company of Georgia ...107 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. .......121 
U 
Union Special Machine Y 

AE Oe, re ee oe Pee 2 and 13 
Universal Winding Co. ... ae 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 175 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. . . 62 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 136 
V 
Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co 176 
Veeder-Root, Inc. ....Back Cover 
Victoria Paper Mills Co ;.. 183 
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Wallerstein Co., Inc. ...... 174 
ME i'n wc i 182 
Warner Chemical ag Ga ite 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. ... . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Co. (Motors) ....... 68 aa 69 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. (Water Coolers) ...... 4] 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 32 
Whitin Machine Works . 5 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. . 18: 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 15 


Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mch 
arr ) 
Wolf & Co., Jac ques “Sas v on 











PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 
A Complete line of Industrial Petroleum Products 








A Pure Oil engineer will heip solve your 
lubrication problems. Write today. 
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HE Queen Mary 


deserves and does represent to 


ocean travel. A majestic liner 
crowning achievement of modern 


construction of highest quality 


building products! In dyestutts 


stan 


«2 


name American Aniline 


Quality, Service and Aavice. 


T - man re f~ rrr _ 
Trained Technicians contre 3 


manutacturing. Expert chemists 


branch laboratory to re 


and tinishina intormation and ample stoc 
maintained at convenient points assure 


quick deliveries. 


AMERICAN 
ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








7 Reg. U. S. Pat. Off : 
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he keeps it sold 


The VEEDER-ROOT FIELD ENGINEER brings you the finest pick 

counter money can buy... plus everything needed for complete instal- 

lation. And that’s not all. He works with you to make sure you get the 

full operating benefits that Veeder-Root Pick Counters can give... and 

brings you competent advisory service whenever you need it. He’s a 

trained, experienced man .. . knows textile machines and counters, and 

how to make them work together. 

As a matter of plain fact, this man is one of a group the like of which is not to be found 

elsewhere ...a group that has sold more than 650,000 Veeder-Root Pick Counters, and knows how 
to keep them sold. If you’re not already acquainted, get in touch with your local Veeder-Root Field 
Engineer, and see what he has to offer. Write the nearest office today. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT e GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisc: 
Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne 
iN ENGLAND: VEEDER-ROOT LTD., CROYDON, SURREY IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREA 








